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INTRODUCTION: JEWS AND CHRISTIANS IN 
THIRTEENTH-CENTURY FRANCE 


Elisheva Baumgarten and Judah D. Galinsky 


his collection of essays explores a variety of perspectives on Jewish and 

Christian life in northern France during the thirteenth century. The 
incentive for this volume was the changing paradigms within the field of 
medieval studies connected with Jewish-Christian relations and the growing 
understanding that has characterized the past decade and a half of scholar- 
ship, underlining not only the animosity but also the intimacy and similarities 
between the two faith communities.! In light of the growing tendency to 
view both religious communities as more closely linked than in the past, this 
work aims to examine these relationships on multiple levels and in a variety 
of disciplines. It sets as its goal an examination of the thirteenth century 
specifically as it is somewhat overlooked, sandwiched between the “twelfth- 
century renaissance” and the late thirteenth- and fourteenth-century famine 
and disease that changed the face of Europe and, in the case of the Jews, 
the persecution and expulsions.” This book seeks to examine the thirteenth 
century in particular—although a long thirteenth century, broadly defined— 
specifically through the prism of the changes that took place within the 
Jewish and Christian urban communities. Our objective has been to out- 
line the continuity alongside the changes and the similarities as well as the 
differences in a coherent way. 

Over the years, attempts have been made to describe and characterize the 
uniqueness of the thirteenth century. Some have focused on the formation of 
classic scholasticism and the contribution of the translation movement. Others 
have chosen to emphasize the various political and administrative developments 
as well as the growth of the legal profession and that of bureaucratic institutions. 
Yet others devoted attention to the “machinery of persecution” against heretical 
movements, Jews, and others as a defining feature? The thirteenth century has 
also been portrayed as the period when educational institutions such as the uni- 
versity developed, urban centers expanded alongside the concomitant growth 
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of religious piety, especially lay piety, and the innovation in the arts. William 
Jordan nicely captured this lack of clarity in defining the thirteenth century 
when he wrote in his prefatory remarks to the century:* “It has been called 
the ‘Age of the Cathedrals’, the ‘Age of St Louis’, the ‘Age of Thomas Aquinas’, 
even the ‘Age of Synthesis’? What does emerge from all of the above is that, 
even after limiting our exploration to northern France, there is no simple way 
to describe the major developments of this century. 

Concerning the study ofthe Jews of France, it is worth noting that there has 
been a marked tendency among scholars to group together the Jews of north- 
ern France and those of Germany under the broad category of “Ashkenaz,” 
arguing they share a common cultural heritage.’ Others, however, have seen 
the need to make clear distinctions between these geographic settings. In 
this volume, the authors have made an effort to question in what way French 
attitudes and culture differ from that of Germany (see chapters 5 and 10). In 
addition, by studying the Jews of France in conjunction with scholars look- 
ing at their Christian counterparts, one can better draw the lines between 
geographies, and not only those between religions. At the same time, we have 
not ignored the fact that much of what occurred in France can be viewed as 
a reflection of broader European trends, whether in culture, religion, law, or 
education. With this in mind, at times, some developments mentioned below 
are described as “European.” 

The primary rationale behind the geographic limitation is that it allows 
us to explore, with a certain degree of confidence and control, the Jewish 
and Christian communities and the relations between them. A widening 
of the scope would have made such an effort far more complex as each 
geographic region has its own institutions, political structures, and mind- 
sets. For example, if we consider the two major modern northern European 
countries—Germany and France—in the medieval period, these two areas 
(which were distinct in ways uncommon with their modern counterparts) 
were of significantly different character. During the thirteenth century, north- 
ern France had a strong monarchy and dynamic educational institutions that 
attracted students from all over Europe; Germany had neither. Despite these 
differences, scholars have more often treated both geographic regions as one 
rather than as separate entities, discussing the Jews of northern France and 
Germany together. This is true both of Jewish Studies scholars and of those 
studying Christian attitudes to Jews.’ 

A good example that has served as a model is the book edited by the 
late Michael Signer and John Van Engen, Jews and Christians in Tivelfth- Century 
Europe. This collection has served us as a point of departure in its emphasis 
on the intimacy and distance that existed simultaneously between Jews and 
Christians in northern Europe as well as the importance of singling out a 
century that is so often discussed as part of a larger process.? At the same time, 
we sought to limit our scope even more in order to address the unique charac- 
teristics of the communities in France alongside the features they shared with 
their northern European neighbors at large. 
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This book seeks to probe the limits of these similarities and differences on 
a number of levels. One level of difference pertains to language. French and 
German Jews communicated, both among themselves and with their Christian 
neighbors, in the vernacular, adopted from their immediate surroundings.’ 
Along with these, some of our authors question whether they also adopted 
certain traits and inclinations (see chapters 5 and 13-16). Urban life also had 
distinct features—most notably in Paris as opposed to other locations. The rise 
of the universities in Paris (and Orléans) as centers of law and learning and the 
development of the book trade had great impact on Christian life in the city.!° 
Many students flocked to Paris, and the city grew in unprecedented ways. As 
part of this same development, the Jewish community expanded as well. It is not 
surprising that Paris became a meeting place of sorts for a number of French 
Tosafists during the first half of the century." 

Conversations that were taking place outside of Paris, with the involve- 
ment of Parisian masters and theologians, also had great import for Christians 
and Jews in France. The Fourth Lateran Council (1215)—one of paramount 
events of the century in that it codified changes that had been brewing and 
created new realities—was an occurrence that has been central in discussions of 
Jewish and Christian life. For Jews, this council contained not only the repeti- 
tion of traditional guidelines related to the employment of Christians by Jews 
and shared commerce, but also the requirement that Jews (like Muslims) wear 
a distinctive sign.'? Although this canon was not quickly implemented, it has 
been seen by many scholars as representative of ominous changes. Scholars of 
Christian society have studied the canons of the Fourth Lateran Council from 
multiple perspectives, focusing on the definitions of heresy and the guidelines 
for the sacraments and for the laity that it contains.’ Yet, few studies have 
studied these perspectives together. The Fourth Lateran Council is central in 
many of the chapters in this volume, allowing a joint assessment of some of its 
implications. 

As is evident from these words of introduction, by situating French Jews 
and Christians side by side, we hope to start a more inclusive conversation. 
Jews were a distinct minority among medieval Christians in France and there 
is merit in looking at Jews among their neighbors specifically within this 
century as their position changed quite radically from the beginning to the 
end of the century. This attempt to discuss Jews and Christians together does 
not undermine the distinction between the two faith communities. Rather, it 
serves to emphasize the importance of understanding how the two societies 
were intertwined—for better or for worse—throughout the period and how 
this connection developed and unraveled during the thirteenth century. 

At the beginning of the century, we see Jews living among their neighbors 
in relative peace, despite royal demands and insecurity. A major turning point in 
relations between the King and his Jewish subjects and for their sense of secu- 
rity and self-confidence was the Talmud Trial of 1240 that took place in Paris.!* 
This was the first time that Christian authorities, led by Pope Gregory IX and 
King Louis IX of France, felt that they had the legitimate right to intervene 
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and to judge the Jews’ most important post-biblical religious work.'? The sub- 
sequent burning of the Talmud seared this breach of trust into the consciousness 
of French Jews and beyond. From the perspective of Christian-Jewish rela- 
tions, this event was most significant. The trial highlighted Talmudic passages 
that seemed to blaspheme Jesus, Mary, and others and that seemed to condone 
anti-Christian behavior on the part of Jews. All of this contributed to the cre- 
ation of an atmosphere of suspicion and hatred between Jews and Christians in 
France. !6 Yet, as some of the studies in this volume show, some changes came 
sooner than others. Imperial edicts against Jews or revised halakhic understand- 
ings of Christianity preceded suspicion on the ground, as part of daily life (see 
chapters 9 and 10). Many of these comparisons remain to be further fleshed out, 
beyond the studies in this book. The chapters presented here are meant to high- 
light the intellectual, social, and cultural changes that took place in medieval 
French society during the thirteenth century among both Jews and Christians 
and the ways these changes related (or did not relate) to each other. The areas 
explored, in both Jewish and Christian societies, are by no means exhaustive. 
Rather, we view our efforts as a modest beginning. Our hope is that this book 
will spark the curiosity of our fellow medievalists to continue exploring this 
century and its unique features. 

A secondary but no less important goal of this collection is to break down 
the artificial boundaries that divide the various academic disciplines and those 
that separate "medieval studies" from "Jewish studies" The inclusion of a wide 
variety of literary genres and methodologies allows for a broad perspective on 
cultural and social changes during the thirteenth century as well as shifts in 
mutual perceptions of Jews and Christians. The overarching goal of this work is 
to focus attention upon the unique trends that characterized European society 
and culture during the thirteenth century. 

In order to fulfill our goal of illustrating some of the unique features of 
the thirteenth century as observed in the two faith communities of northern 
France, we have chosen to focus upon three broad areas of investigation: learn- 
ing and law and their relationship to society; developments in religious polem- 
ics and aspects of persecutory policy; and cultural developments in the areas 
of literature and art. These include the study of the Bible, legal developments, 
religious polemic, gender, social history, perceptions of the “other,” language, 
literature, and art. 


Part 1: Learning, Law, and Society 


The first section of the book discusses continuity and change relating 
to law and learning and their impact on society—a focus of many of the 
major developments during the thirteenth century. Two well-educated canon 
lawyers, who studied theology as well, became Popes—Innocent III and 
Gregory IX—initiated some of the events that are seen as crucial to many 
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of the changes that took place during this period, such as the convening of 
the Fourth Lateran Council under Innocent and its role in formulating reli- 
gious beliefs, both concerning the Christian communities and the Jewish ones. 
Definitions of heresy and of the rights and obligations of minorities as well as 
the emphasis on educating the clergy, and through them the laity, were part of 
the declared goals of this council. These same Popes were also central in the 
growing suspicion toward Jewish customs and texts. During the thirteenth 
century, and specifically in northern France (as well as in Italy) the university 
developed as an educational institution. Franciscan and Dominican masters of 
theology played a central role within the confines of the faculty of theology 
in Paris and their attitudes—both toward the laity and toward the Jews—had 
an impact on daily life and beliefs. The chapters in this section all relate in 
different ways to these broad themes and, to some extent, it is our hope that 
positioning them side by side allows additional insight as well. 

Lesley Smith—in her study of thirteenth-century theological commen- 
taries to the Bible and particularly the Ten Commandments—notes that, to a 
large extent, the commentaries follow the lead ofthose produced in the twelfth 
century. The standardization of the university curriculum did not leave much 
room for innovation. However, once one turns away from the official com- 
mentaries to other genres, such as works devised for pastoral care, one finds 
novel interpretations. Smith points to change outside of the faculty of theol- 
ogy at the university and explains the innovative genres that become typical of 
post-thirteenth-century scholarship. Smith also demonstrates how one object, 
the pocket Bible, was central in developments within university studies. 

Another central object in this context is the prayer book and, specifically, 
the Book of Hours, which evolved into an independent book during the late 
thirteenth century, and this development can be seen prominently in northern 
France. Margo Stroumsa-Uzan outlines some of these changes during the 
thirteenth century and looks specifically at the Books of Hours as an object 
used by women for their personal devotion. She suggests a contrast between 
the Books of Hours used by women and Psalters used by men. By examining 
the contents of these books and especially the illuminations chosen for them, 
she shows how they led to an expansion of secular women’s religious life as part 
of burgeoning urban culture and lay piety. As she notes, these new trends were 
of import for Jewish prayer and piety as well as for prayer books created for, 
and used by, Jews. This theme is further explored from a Jewish perspective in 
chapter 13 by Sara Offenberg. 

Also following Smith and looking at a different aspect of biblical commen- 
tary, Ari Geiger writes about the dramatic change between the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries concerning Christian Hebraism. He asks why Christian 
interest in Jewish commentarial traditions to the Bible decreased drastically in 
the thirteenth century. After offering a number of suggestions such as the turn 
to an interest in moral-ethical issues and the dominance of the mendicants 
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in the faculties of theology, Geiger goes on to demonstrate that Christian 
interest in Jewish learning did not disappear, but rather, became focused in 
other areas of learning, such as Aquinas' and other theologians' interest in the 
Maimonidian synthesis between Aristotelian philosophy and the Bible and 
those active in religious polemics took new interest in the Talmud. 

Moving to the legal realm, Karl Shoemaker writes about change in 
the application of the "ius commune" in France. His study addresses the 
law as influenced by legal developments within the universities. He argues 
that, although content remained much the same due to local and politi- 
cal necessity, with regard to procedure, things did change. According to 
Shoemaker, from the beginning of the century, French lawyers stood ready 
to implement modes of trial that they had appropriated from the classi- 
cal jurists and repurposed for French courts. In these new modes of trial, 
judges exercised considerable control over the initiation of legal processes, 
the leveling of charges against suspects, the acquisition of evidence, and the 
examination of witnesses. These procedures also required literate judges 
and legions of scribes to record the copious testimonies extracted by the 
inquests. In short, one could argue that, in France as in much of south- 
western Europe, a growing body of professional lawyers worked within a 
common, learned world of law that was very different from what existed 
in the previous century. 

Whereas the first four chapters focus on broad developments in 
thirteenth-century Christian society, the fifth chapter in this section by Judah 
D. Galinsky looks at internal Jewish changes and addresses the new genres 
of writing among northern French Jews during the thirteenth century. His 
chapter suggests that northern French Jews, like their Christian counterparts, 
were more interested in providing accessible knowledge to the laity than their 
German Jewish colleagues. By comparing between halakhic literature written 
in northern France with that from Germany, he notes a clear tendency among 
French scholars to make their work accessible in an attempt to educate the 
laity—a trend that cannot be found in Germany until the last quarter of the 
century. 

The final chapter in this section by Yossef Schwartz brings together the 
developments of learning and law to examine the Talmud Trial that took place 
in Paris in 1240. He points to the unique level of cooperation between the King 
of France, the Pope, and the university masters during the course of this event, 
and suggests that such early collaboration should lead to reconsideration of the 
changing roles the masters of theology played in external matters. According 
to Schwartz, the evidence from the trial demonstrates that, even before the 
reign of Philip the Fair, the masters of theology were called upon to assist the 
monarchy in the process of judgment outside of the university community. 
By positioning the trial against the Talmud within political developments not 
related solely to the Jews, Schwartz provides a more integrated understanding 
of the Talmud Trial within the northern French Christian context. 
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Part 2: Polemics, Persecutions, and Mutual Perceptions 


The second part of the book leads from the more general trends related to 
knowledge that typified the thirteenth century to the polemic and animosity 
between Christians and Jews that has been central in previous research. The 
desire to convert the Jews of northern France has frequently been underlined 
as well as the general lack of success in this effort." So too, the expulsions of 
the Jews from parts of the French Monarchy—in 1182 (return in 1198), then in 
1306 (returned in 1315), and, finally, in 1394— have been central in the history 
of the relations between northern French Jews and Christians.'® Discussions of 
these complex relations in our collection include both the outright polemic 
between Jews and Christians recorded in treatises devoted to polemics as well as 
comments on converts and on interreligious antagonism and competition. 

The chapters in this section of the volume are devoted to providing 
both assessments of research to date and new perspectives. The chapters by 
Daniel Lasker and David Berger both look at the treatises that describe the 
Jewish-Christian polemic. Daniel Lasker focuses on one polemicist—Joseph 
Official—as a symbol of thirteenth-century French polemic. He studies his 
rhetoric and structure to demonstrate what typified northern European Jewish 
polemics. Joseph was from a family originating in Provence and the author 
argues he was a polemicist by profession. He contends that, unlike the debate 
in Iberia and southern France with which Joseph was familiar, when writing 
for a northern European audience, Joseph deliberately avoided philosophical 
ideas or rational formulations. Rather, he penned a collection of exegetical 
remarks and biblical interpretations through which he critiqued Christianity. 
Moreover, his writing is replete with vulgarities and harsh descriptions that 
were not part of the polemics south of the Alps. In fact, he omits the rationalistic 
arguments that one could have expected to find in southern polemics. The 
author explains Official’s writings as the result of the Talmud Trial in the mid- 
thirteenth century when northern European Jews felt a need to put to paper 
a fuller polemic with the Christians, yet Joseph provides a decisively northern 
French flavor to this polemic. 

David Berger, in his wide-ranging essay on both Christian and Jewish 
polemicists, addresses the question of change and continuity in the Jewish- 
Christian debate from the twelfth to the thirteenth century. In the first part 
of this study, he takes issue with a number of the conclusions found in Amos 
Funkenstein’s classic article on this topic. According to Berger one cannot find 
true evidence for the use of ratio as a polemical tool to prove Christian truth 
before the fourteenth century. The language of ratio as distinct from auctoritas 
appears and even becomes standard in some Christian works, but it is lack- 
ing in polemical force. In the continuation of his study, in agreement with 
Lasker, he notes the difference in tone between thirteenth-century polemical 
works written in northern Europe in contrast to those composed in the South. 
However, according to Berger, it was not the thirteenth century that gave 
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birth to the use of profoundly insulting rhetoric. Rather, this development 
was the product of Franco-German Jewish culture, as can be found in non- 
polemical writing from previous centuries. In the last part of his study Berger, 
reexamines the two major polemical events that took place in Paris during 
the thirteenth—century—the famous Talmud Trial of 1240 and the much less 
known religious debate of 1270 conducted by Pablo Christiani of Barcelona 
fame. He concludes his study by noting that, in contrast to the twelfth century, 
there is no evidence that Christians were committed to a serious missionary 
effort aimed at Jews. Pablo's missionary activities in both Spain and France 
reflect a very different reality. 

Polemics were not just an expression of antagonism between the religions; 
they were also an ongoing conversation between them. Another vehicle for 
expressing sentiments against the other religion—as is evident already in the 
first part of this book—is legal writings. Admittedly, the existence of a law does 
not mean that it was in fact observed, but the legal discourse allows for a bet- 
ter understanding of the intent of the legal hierarchy if not of those following 
their instructions. Writings accompanying laws clarified the intents of their 
authors. Two chapters in this section look at specific laws and the ideas behind 
them that were related expressly to Jews and Christians. John Tolan discusses 
Innocent HI’s attitude toward the Jews at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century and, specifically, his concern about the polluting effect Jews could 
have on Christians through their contacts with them. Innocent III, in accord 
with earlier church authorities, ruled against Christian presence in Jewish 
homes as servants and wet nurses and against Christians buying Jewish meat 
and wine. His reissue of these restrictions is evidence of the extent that they 
were not strictly observed. However, as Tolan argues, in contrast to previous 
authorities, Innocent numerous letters on the matter reveal a fear of pollu- 
tion that was unprecedented. Focusing on milk and blood—a matter crucial 
when discussing wet nurses—Tolan outlines how the concerns raised in the 
early thirteenth century became more central in conversation about Jews over 
the next decades. 

Moving from Christians to Jews, Ephraim Kanarfogel addresses aspects 
of the other side of the same coin, Jewish legal discussions of daily contacts 
with Christians. He collects and analyzes the various legal approaches taken 
by rabbinic authorities in France and Germany on permissible and forbid- 
den business relations between Jews and Christians. He begins by asking: how 
exactly were Christians perceived? Were they classic idolaters who were to be 
avoided in all ways? He demonstrates that, over the course of the late twelfth 
and early thirteenth centuries, northern European Jews more and more read- 
ily did business with Christians and reconsidered classic prohibitions on them 
that assumed they were idolaters. The main body of his chapter reviews vari- 
ous opinions on buying Christian clerical and ritual objects or taking them 
as pawns. He demonstrates the complexity of opinions on the matters and a 
growing hesitancy of some rabbis, alongside lenience on the part of others. He 
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connects these changing opinions with Jewish awareness of Christianity and 
especially with Jewish perceptions of the growing authority of clergy and their 
influence on the laity. 

Both Tolan and Kanarfogel demonstrate the extent to which Jewish and 
Christian legal writings—while no longer read, as in the past, as positivistic 
representations of reality—are a key genre because of their relative richness and 
the insight they provide on the changing attitudes of members of one religion 
toward the other. Above all, both chapters show the nuances in the formula- 
tions used to address the other religion, alongside a growing reticence, during 
the thirteenth century. 

The final two chapters in this section allow for reflection on the associa- 
tion between theory and social realities and between the prime case study in 
this book—the Jewish minority and other groups under the church’s scrutiny. 
Jessica Elliott examines what can be seen as the effects of both the polemic 
rhetoric and the legal restrictions. She asks how Jewish converts to Christianity 
were perceived by authors of Christian chronicles. Elliott compares the rhetoric 
of those who wrote before the Expulsion of 1306 to later authors. As part of the 
polemic and legal restrictions of the thirteenth century, many Jews did, in fact, 
convert to Christianity. She studies how these conversions were understood and 
argues that, while the pre-1306 writers tended to present a positive picture of 
the Jewish converts, those from the fourteenth century had a decidedly different 
rhetoric. The later stories contain tales in which Jewish children were forcibly 
baptized and adult Jews sought baptism, feigning devotion, so that they could 
desecrate the sacred objects of Christians. These anxieties and doubts provide 
valuable clues about the Christian understanding of Jewishness and the degree 
to which Judaism was believed to be inextricably linked to identity after the 
turn of the fourteenth century in France. 

The last chapter in this section provides a unique comparison to the 
focus on the Jews. Anne E. Lester studies a different group that was being 
categorized and persecuted by the church—that of religious lay women. She 
explores how these women, who did not belong to formal orders and who 
lived in their homes, were redefined in legal documents as mulierculae or 
little women. Their form of religious life was typical, as she indicates, of the 
northern French landscape. Lester, in her study, explains how their label— 
that of little women or even ridiculous or silly women—served multiple 
purposes and was part of an attempt to marginalize them and their spiritu- 
ality. She points to the connection between these women and their Jewish 
neighbors and even to a joint execution of one such woman— Marguerite 
Porete. She suggests the need to further investigate and recognize the com- 
monalities of lay religious women and Jewish communities. In this way, her 
chapter provides a path to incorporate medieval Jewish history in France— 
not just within the narrative of other Jewish communities, but also within 
the dynamics of classification and categorization of various Christian groups 
among whom the Jews lived. 
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Part 5: Cultural Expressions and Appropriations: 
Art, Poetry, and Literature 


As part of our focus not only on persecution or on the world of learned men, 
but also on the communities that lived side by side, Part 3 looks at art, poetry, 
and literature. These developed independently from more ancient traditions 
and also as part of the growing interest in the laity. Within the medieval 
urban setting, new practices and objects became central during the thirteenth 
century. 

Sara Offenberg looks at a Hebrew prayer book created at the same time as 
the expanded manufacture of the Books of Hours described above. She exam- 
ines the Miscellany (which was an expanded prayer book) created by a scribe 
named Benjamin who may have been from Metz but who used this book 
and completed it in Paris. This beautiful and elaborate manuscript includes 
both unique prayers and illustrations. Among them is a poem commemorat- 
ing a martyr—Samson of Metz, who was burned at the stake in 1276 and an 
illustration of the biblical Samson. Offenberg seeks to connect between the 
poem, the biblical illustration, and the scribe of the Miscellany and points to 
the way Samson was portrayed in picture and prose in light of Jewish-Christian 
tensions. Her chapter underlines the close connections between Jewish and 
Christian artists and scribes. 

The next two chapters in this section also focus on prayer and poems as 
the site of creating cultural identities among late-thirteenth-century Jews. In 
these cases, language—and not art—are at the center of the inquiry, focusing 
on Jewish prayers written in old French (in Hebrew letters, known as Judeo- 
French). Cyril Aslanov examines the 1288 lament from Troyes—written after 
Jews from this location were burnt at the stake. He uses this lament that has 
been studied a number of times over the past years as an opportunity to discuss 
the language spoken by the Jews in northern France and its cultural impli- 
cations. Aslanov argues for the dependence of the lament on other Hebrew 
texts but in a less restrictive manner than one would have expected had the 
poem been in Hebrew. He is especially interested in the factors that led to 
the development of Judeo-French (a parallel of sorts to Yiddish and Ladino). 
He argues that, by the late-thirteenth century, French Jews were isolated and 
distinctive to the extent that they developed their own language, which could 
have developed further if they had not been expelled. The decision to write 
in Judeo-French was crucial from his perspective as Jews may have spoken like 
their neighbors, but writing a prayer required a unique combination between 
spoken language and particular cultural models. 

Addressing a different poem, Susan L. Einbinder provides an analy- 
sis of the way an anonymous Old French poet translated a classic Hebrew 
poem—Ansikha Malki 
to the chapter, translations by Einbinder and Samuel N. Rosenberg into 
English of both the original Hebrew and its medieval French translation are 





during the late thirteenth century. In the appendix 
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provided. Einbinder' analysis underlines a question that has not received due 
attention as a result of the paucity of Judeo-French sources. Seeing that the 
Jews in medieval France did not speak Hebrew, in what way did the French 
vernacular impact upon their thinking, beliefs, and practices? How would a 
Judeo-French repertoire (that seems to have existed) alter the way we under- 
stand medieval Jewish culture? Much like Stroumsa-Uzan, Einbinder situates 
the translation of classic Hebrew poetry within the thirteenth-century culture 
of affective piety and sees it as a symbol of a community that sought to under- 
stand Jewish symbols and holiness within the vernacular. Her chapter raises the 
opportunity to reflect on these aspects of daily life and practice that are only 
minimally evidenced in the sources that have survived. 

Rella Kushelevsky continues the theme of the embeddedness of the 
Jewish communities in Christian culture by looking at one story from a cen- 
tral northern French Hebrew collection of tales—the Sefer ha-ma ‘asim. Her 
chapter demonstrates the dependence of the Hebrew tales on medieval French 
tales that were current. In this case, her examination of the story “A Slave for 
Seven Years"—Aa story not known in previous Hebrew versions—is compared 
to a story with similar contours—the Life of St. Alexis. At the center of the 
story is the abstinence of a man from his bride. Since abstinence is emblematic 
of a central difference between Jewish and Christian attitudes toward mar- 
riage and sexuality, it allows for an examination of the way medieval Jews 
adapted themes from their Christian cultural environment. The similarities 
between the tales, alongside their differences, allow for a better understanding 
of the way medieval French Jews saw themselves amid their surroundings. This 
chapter opens an additional cultural frontier for comparative research—that of 
belles lettres—that has hardly been studied to date. 

All in all, we see this section of the book as an invitation for future inves- 
tigations of independent developments within each culture, but especially of 
cross-cultural comparisons between Jewish and Christian cultural products 
such as poems, stories, and art. These contributions also allow expression of 
aspects of daily ritual and culture that are often overlooked when situat- 
ing Jews within their surroundings and focusing on relations with the rul- 
ers, governing bodies, or anti-Jewish sentiments. The cultural developments 
point to the ways medieval Jews adapted ideas from their surroundings and 
expressed them. 

The chapters in this volume shift in focus, at times emphasizing cohesion 
among Jewish communities, inside and outside of northern France, and, at times, 
preferring geography to religion. These shifting loyalties are not contradictory 
in our eyes, nor must one chose between one and the other. As the thirteenth 
century came to a close, but also throughout the entire medieval period, one 
can assume that Jewish communities would have felt a close affinity to each 
other, despite cultural differences. Nevertheless, this would not have invalidated 


a sense of belonging to specific places.” 
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We end this brief introduction with one of the most manifest texts from 
medieval northern France in which a Jew expresses his “frenchness.” This 
text was written by an unknown Isaac sometime during the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century. In his poem, our poet describes his travels from France to 
Germany.” Playing with the verse in Jeremiah 51:5 (“For Israel and Judah 
were not forsaken ki lo alman yisrael”?), the author uses the Hebrew word alman 
and the French word Alleman (Germany) to suggest, tongue in cheek, that 
German Jews are not part of the Jewish people. This poem is both sarcastic and 


humorous and the impetus for its composition is unknown.?! 


When I left France 
And went down to Germany 
I found a folk cruel 
As ostriches in the desert heat. 
But Israel is not forsaken! Straw's not to be compared to wheat! 


I hoped for salvation 
For tranquility and rest 
But what they offer is worthless. 
My heart is broken. 
Oh Israel is not forsaken! Straw 5 not to be compared to wheat! 


I sought throughout Alsace 
And there5 nothing worth knowing 
Except that unnaturally 
'The women rule, the men effete. 
Oh Israel is not forsaken! Straw 5 not to be compared to wheat! 


I'm sick and tired of the Germans. 
All of them are vulgar 
With beards like goats. 
Don't trust them for they always cheat. 
Oh Israel is not forsaken! Straw 5 not to be compared to wheat! 
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PART 1 


LEARNING, LAW, AND SOCIETY 


CHAPTER. 1 


CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN THE STUDY OF 
THE BIBLE: THE TEN COMMANDMENTS IN 
CHRISTIAN EXEGESIS 


Lesley Smith 


CE that the Latin text of the Bible remained, broadly speaking, con- 
stant in the period covered by this volume, it must be reasonable to ask 
why we might expect there to be anything other than continuity in the Bible 
and its interpretation in the thirteenth century, why there should be change. 
In order to address this question, we need also to step back and consider the 
antecedence of "the thirteenth century" of this volume; that is, a period of 
development and consolidation that sets thirteenth-century France as the 
stage on which a new and important play will be enacted. For each ofthe dif- 
ferent topics dealt with in this book, the key points at which change happens, 
or the spread of time over which we can see a sustained change occurring, 





will be different; for each, there is a different point—beyond the literal 
where this conceptual thirteenth century begins. For scholars of the Bible 
and exegesis, it is impossible to consider the situation at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century without keeping in mind the innovations of what is gen- 
erally described as the twelfth-century renaissance.! Indeed, it is tempting to 
begin the "biblical" thirteenth century around 1110 and to run it forward till 
around 1340; and, although we will resist that temptation, nevertheless, we 
cannot ignore the twelfth-century changes altogether. 


Why Expect Change? 


The first part of an answer as to why we might expect change in the study 
of something as comparatively static as the Bible is that there was a contextual 
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change in who was making exegesis, where they were doing it, and who they 
were working for, that is to say, what audience they were expecting. During 
the twelfth century, the cutting edge of biblical exegesis (though, obvi- 
ously, not all exegetical activity) moved from a monastic setting to a world 
of secular schools (that is, non-monastic, but necessarily clerical classrooms). 
Initially, these were schools attached to cathedrals and mostly presided over 
by a single scholar, but, as the century drew on, the constellation of schools 
in Paris coalesced into something appreciably more solid than the classes 
offered by individual teachers; they became the proto-university of Paris. 
Paris, indeed, became the European center of academic work on the Bible 
and theology, drawing in scholars from across the continent, and the place 
where popes came for academic advice.? 

Moving the center of biblical scholarship from monasteries to cathedral 
schools to a fledgling university meant more than a change of place: it sig- 
naled also a change in who was doing exegesis and for whom they were 
working. Crudely put, this was a movement from monks working for them- 
selves (contemplatively?) and for fellow monastics; to clerics working for 
fellow clerks in (often the lowest of) holy orders, who may or may not have 
been intending to continue pursuing a scholarly life; and finally to university 
teachers who (increasingly during the thirteenth century) were mendicant 
friars working for fellow friars whose vocation was centered on work among 
the laity. Whereas monastic study could be unstructured, schools and uni- 
versities required (again, increasingly over the thirteenth century) a syllabus, 
examinations, and qualifications that recognized achievement of a certain 
standard. Students had to produce work that followed set models in order to 
be considered qualified. 

The second major reason we might expect to see change in biblical 
interpretation is more solidly rooted in the thirteenth century—the influ- 
ence of the Fourth Lateran Council of 1215, one of the aims of which 
was to provide for the education of both clergy and (indirectly) the laity.? 
Lateran IV and the new mendicant Orders had a symbiotic relationship 
because the mendicants provided the personnel for the Lateran reforms; and 
there was symbiosis, too, in the relationship between the Paris schools and 
the Lateran Council. Without the need for a more educated clergy and the 
encouragement of the mendicants, the proto-university at Paris might well 
not have thrived as it did; without the financial underpinning that the men- 
dicants (ironically) provided, the theology faculty might not have attracted 
enough students to survive, since in 1219 the university had been forbidden 
by Honorius III from teaching the money-spinning subject of civil law.* For 
the mendicants who increasingly made up the body of teachers and students 
at Paris, the schools were a preparation for work outside academia and, 
in response to this, the sorts of material that mendicant scholars produced 
broadened and diversified the traditional mode of biblical commentary. 
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Manifest Changes 


Against this background—even drawn as sketchily as we have had to 
here—it should be clearer why, even in a subject such as the interpretation 
of the Bible, which might appear to be a conservative activity, reliant upon 
authority and tradition, we might indeed expect to encounter change. But 
how do we see such change manifest in the thirteenth century? We can 
highlight three areas in which change in the study of the Bible can be seen 
to have given rise to a practical effect. 

The first is a change in the Bible as a physical object. Throughout its 
Jewish and Christian history, the Bible had seldom been copied as a single 
text (a "pandect"), but rather as a series of volumes (whether in codex or scroll 
format), each containing a group of biblical books.? From about the middle 
of the twelfth century, the comprehensive biblical commentary, known as 
the Gloss (Latin Glossa or Glossa ordinaria), became the Bible of choice for 
scholars, who were much more likely to want a copy of a glossed biblical 
book than of a plain, uncommented text. Because the Gloss combined the 
complete scriptural text with a relatively substantial exposition, the Bible 
as a physical object grew and grew, so that a typical set of Glossed biblical 
books could run to 20 volumes. With even an unglossed text running into 
half a dozen or so volumes, for the peripatetic mendicants of the thirteenth 
century the Bible was impossibly unwieldy. They commissioned pandect, 
hand-sized "pocket" Bibles in large numbers. The Dominican community at 
St Jacques in Paris was at the forefront of thinking about the types of materi- 
als the Order needed to go about its work.’ Their need to use the Bible on 
the hoof, outside the classroom, the monastery, or the parish church, further 
impelled these mendicant scholars to create or utilize a series of aids for find- 
ing and interpreting the text, such as indexes, concordances, and a version of 
Jerome's interpretation of Hebrew names that became a standard addition to 
most pocket Bibles. Concern with the accuracy of the text produced lists of 
corrections to the standard circulating version.? Instead of—or rather, as well 
as—a text to be pored over slowly in preparation for contemplative medita- 
tion, this mendicant Bible became a ready-reference edition, made for quick 
consultation and use in the world outside the convent? 

There was also change in the form in which biblical exegesis was pre- 
sented. The thirteenth century has been characterized as the century of the 
summa, that is to say, a work which gives comprehensive coverage of a the- 
matically arranged subject, where explanation proceeds by questions, rather 
than being ordered around a single text such as a biblical book. There is 
much to be said for this observation, but the summa by itself is not the whole 
story of thirteenth-century scholarship. The base material for the compila- 
tion of theological summae is generally biblical exegesis, so the commentary 
form did not disappear from the scene. In addition, the twelfth century had 
its own summae, in the form of ordered collections of sententiae— sentences" 
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or opinions on debated issues. The most famous ofthese was Peter Lombard's 
Four Books of Sentences, but there were a number of others.'? Lastly, exposition 
of single biblical books continued throughout the thirteenth century. The 
relative obscurity of thirteenth-century biblical commentary as it appears 
today is, at least in part, a result of the priorities of modern scholarship. Most 
of the material that has been edited and studied is taken from summae or indi- 
vidual treatises, rather than from more rambling, less immediately involving 
commentaries. But the commentaries are there, and commentary work done 
in the thirteenth-century classroom was the foundation of the new forms of 
treatise. 

Finally, there is change in the form of an expansion of the focus of bibli- 
cal exegesis. A common narrative of the arc of medieval commentary por- 
trays interest as moving from the spiritual senses of scripture to a literal and 
historical interpretation of the text. To an extent, such a shift is observable, 
but it is not exclusive: interpretation that includes the spiritual senses never 
disappears. Moreover, the change takes place over a much longer period than 
the thirteenth century alone. It also involves an expansion of the definition 
of the literal sense to include some of what were once thought of as spiritual 
meanings. The possible reasons for such a change are multifarious, and too 
complex to go into here; but I would note their link to the interests of a 
few individual medieval scholars, rather than to a more general abandon- 
ment of the spiritual senses. The great scholars of the thirteenth century are 
recognizably individual in their work and, for me, the narrative of spiritual 
to literal exegesis is driven by modern knowledge of the work of some very 
particular commentators, rather than necessarily by a more common overall 


thread. 


The Decalogue 


So much for the theoretical possibilities for continuity and change. Now let 
us test them in medieval practice. To do this, I have chosen to look at the 
exegesis of the Ten Commandments as a sample text. Why the Decalogue? 
First, and most obviously, because the Commandments are in themselves 
a central text for both Christians and Jews: the precepts appear twice in 
the Hebrew Bible [Exod. 20: 2-17; Deut. 5: 6—21], and are revisited in the 
Gospels, both as a context for the Sermon on the Mount [Matt. 5—7], and as 
a refrain for some of Jesus's pronouncements, especially the assurance that 
he has come not to destroy the Law but to fulfill it [Matt. 5: 17]. Secondly, 
because the Decalogue is not just a set of random biblical verses, but a self- 
contained portion of scripture, it is perceived as a self-contained unit both in 
other parts of the Bible and in subsequent biblical interpretation. Thirdly, it 
is a useful example because it was included in Peter Lombard's key text, the 
Four Books of Sentences. This meant that, from the early thirteenth century 
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onwards, everyone studying to be a master of theology at Paris had to 
expound the Commandments text, because writing a Sentences commentary 
was a prerequisite for graduation. Hence there is no shortage of material on 
the Decalogue, and the material is comparable. Finally, the Decalogue is use- 
ful because, in the years after the Fourth Lateran Council, when the ideas of 
the Council passed into local diocesan legislation, the Commandments was 
one of the texts commonly cited as being among those the laity should be 
taught, along with the Pater Noster and the Creed. If there is a move toward 
an increasingly pastoral focus for biblical interpretation in this period, the 
interpretation of the Commandments should chart it. 


The Decalogue before the Fourth Lateran Council 


What were the important components of interpretation. of the Ten 
Commandments up to the thirteenth century? To set the scene, I have dis- 
tilled some general points from the discussions in the Gloss and in Peter 
Lombard's Sentences, the two key mid-twelfth-century texts that had both 
contemporary and subsequent thirteenth-century influence.!! The outlines 
of the exposition were set by Augustine, who treated the Decalogue in two 
sermons.'? Origen and Isidore were also employed, especially in the Gloss, 
but Augustine was the major influence. In particular, Augustine was a main 
source for the Lombard in his Sentences, so all commentaries on the Sentences 
are also influenced by Augustine's priorities and discussion, noticeable for 
what the commentators do not consider, as much as for what they do. 
Exposition begins by laying out how the Exodus text was to be divided 
into fen commandments. This is a more complicated question than may at 
first appear, since the biblical text does not itself number the precepts, and the 
relevant passage is slightly different in each of the Exodus and Deuteronomy 
versions. What, for instance, was the extent of the first commandment? Did 
it encompass the text only as far as having no other gods, or did it include 
the prohibition of graven images? This decision necessarily had a knock-on 
effect on the phrases at the end of the Decalogue about coveting goods and 
wives, if there were to be at least ten, but only ten, commandments in total. 
Once the texts of the individual ten precepts had been decided on, the 
question of the division of the Decalogue was continued, so that it now con- 
sidered how the Ten were to be distributed across the two tablets of stone 
handed down to Moses: one tablet, it was argued, contained the command- 
ments pertaining to God; the second, those pertaining to one's neighbor. 
The Jews (generally quoted by Christian exegetes in the person of Josephus, 
whom they knew through Jerome or Philo) divided the Ten equally, five and 
five. Christian tradition posed a more difficult problem since Origen and 
Augustine disagreed, dividing the precepts four-six and three—seven respec- 
tively. Augustine's system prevailed: his pattern incorporated two perfect 
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numbers (three and seven) and managed to work in the Trinity, although it 
left him (and every commentator who followed him) the awful task of hav- 
ing to explain why the prohibition of concupiscence was divided over two 
separate commandments. 

In both the Gloss and the Sentences, these questions of number and count- 
ing, disagreements between traditions, division of the commandments 
between God and neighbor, and their distribution on the tablets ofstone, take 
up a surprising amount of the discussion, at least a quarter of the exposition, 
before the individual commandments are reached. Even when these divisions 
of the text are out of the way, we are a long way short of getting down to 
the practicalities of the precepts pertaining to one's neighbor. Before reach- 
ing them, the texts cover, for example, the differences between an image, a 
likeness, and a similitude; a taxonomy of types of worship; and whether (and 
how) it is just for God to punish the children of sinners down through four 
generations. 

By the time both texts finally reach the commandments referring to 
one's neighbor, they have almost run out of steam. Both rely on Augustine 
to provide definitions (for example, of the difference between fornication 
and adultery), and the general principle is that the commandments are to 
be interpreted broadly: the whole is to be inferred from the part, making 
the precepts a shorthand way of ordering people to avoid evil and do good 
to their neighbor. The Gloss runs through these interpretations swiftly, but 
the Sentences has a further very long excursus that skews its treatment of the 
Decalogue even more. At least another quarter of the Lombard's discus- 
sion is given over to the single commandment against bearing false witness, 
which he interprets as meaning a prohibition of lying and swearing false 
oaths. He takes his material from Augustine's two short treatises on lying 
(De mendacio; Contra mendacium?) that detail eight types of lies and their 
potential for sin, along with a consideration of oaths (a particular form of 
truth-telling) and perjury (a particular form of lying). Judged by length of 
discussion, in comparison to this commandment, none of the others seems 
to be very important. 


The Decalogue after Lateran IV 


The expositions of the Gloss and the Sentences were the springboard for the 
work of the thirteenth century, to which we now turn. The commentators 
from whose work I will draw were, unless noted, all mainstream Paris mas- 
ters. What we cannot fail to notice for all these commentators is the impor- 
tance of tradition in their work, especially in regard to the overall shaping of 
the material. Whether it be in a biblical commentary, like Hugh of St Cher's 
Postilla, or a Sentences commentary like that of Alexander of Hales, the simi- 
larities to previous exegesis are much more striking than the differences. 
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The concentration on the numbering and division of the commandments 
remains important; the focus on the commandments of the first tablet—the 
precepts about God—is sharper than the more general expositions of the 
precepts about neighbor, always with the exception of the commandment 
against false witness, and the exposition oflying and oaths; and the discussion 
as a whole employs the ideas, structure, and preoccupations of authoritative 
Christian writers, especially those of Augustine. Continuity, here, outplays 
change. 

I would argue that this continuity is attributable to a great extent to the 
context of the Paris schools and their rapidly solidifying edifice of sylla- 
bus, set texts, and qualifying exams. The type of education the masters had 
experienced and the type of work they were expected to produce fixed their 
approach. We can see this when we consider Decalogue commentaries by 
two scholars working not in Paris but in thirteenth-century Oxford, Simon 
of Hinton and Robert Grosseteste. Simon was a Dominican who had studied 
in Oxford and taught there as a master of theology. His questions on the Ten 
Commandments follow an academic order, but with additional authorities 
from outside the Paris mainstream and a number of digressions by Simon 
himself.” Robert Grosseteste seems not to have studied formally in Paris, 
and much of his knowledge of the Bible and theology was self-taught.!® His 
interpretation of the commandments is quite unlike those of his contempo- 
raries, ignoring division and numbering, interested in commandments (such 
as honoring parents) that others neglect, yet hardly considering lying or oaths 
at all. There can be no other explanation for something so odd than that he 
was not a product of the schools. Change outplays continuity here, but it is 
because Grosseteste was not part of the Paris system. 


Continuity or Change? 


Does this consciousness of tradition mean there is no change in Decalogue 
interpretation among Paris masters? Not at all. The most obvious move- 
ment is in the expansion of the discussions, which is so marked as to be 
in need of explanation. It is more than just a case of greater material sur- 
vival.? Thirteenth-century biblical and theological material becomes more 
and more prolix: there is never a sense that the writers might impose upon 
themselves a word limit, nor consider that short and structured might be bet- 
ter than long and expansive. What reasons might we adduce for why these 
discussions of the commandments expand? 

First of all, there is an expansion in the way the commentators contex- 
tualize the Commandments and the Old Law. They want to fit the Law 
(capital L) of the Torah into the edifice of law in general, often with elaborate 
organizing schemes. In doing this, they ask how law creates obligation; how 
the Old Law relates to the New Law; which parts of the Old Law survive 
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into the New, and why; what exactly a commandment is; and how, if "the 
letter kills but the spirit gives life" (2 Cor. 3: 6), any of the Old Law is 
still important. Most of these questions are touched on in Peter Lombard's 
Sentences, but they acquire a much greater prominence in the thirteenth- 
century commentaries.?? 

Secondly, along with the taxonomy of law, commentators show a greater 
interest in the psychology of the commandments: they ask how the precepts 
command thought, word, and deed, and how (whether?) commandments 
should attempt to restrain motivation, such as anger or envy. 

Thirdly, the expansion of Decalogue exposition is fuelled in part by the 
addition of greater detail, more examples, or more authorities, to spell out 
what is basically the same meaning. The so-called scholastic method was 
(among other things) additive: once a question or topic entered the debate, 
it was almost impossible to dislodge it. Peter Lombard's discussion of the 
Decalogue, for example, includes two topics found in Augustine's treatment 
of the commandments—a comparison of the commandments with the ten 
plagues of Egypt (Exod. 7-12), and a question about whether or not Jacob 
lied in pretending to be Esau (Gen. 27). Both are absolutely thankless issues 
for any scholar to expound: as the plagues grew more serious (ending with 
the death of the firstborn), the commandments grew less so (concupiscence 
of neighbor's goods); and Jacob clearly declared himself to be "Esau, your 
firstborn son.” Readers gained little by following the twisted logic involved 
in justifying either example. But the additive nature of the scholastic method 
precluded them from being dropped from the discussion. 

Despite the interest in questions of law, of motivation, and the increase 
in detail, there is continuity, in that discussions of the commandments do 
not shift their focus to the individual precepts. What it actually means to 
kill or steal or not keep the Sabbath, for instance, never becomes the place 
where the debate is centered. From this, the reader may think that continuity 
wins out after all, that interpretative ideas about the commandments remain 
static, and that the questions raised by the individual precepts are not really 
of interest to post-Lateran IV commentators, despite their obvious practical 
application to everyday life. Must we then conclude that Lateran IV has no 
effect on interpretation? 


A New Context 


There is another aspect to the argument; but to discover what medieval 
theologians thought about issues of adultery, killing, theft, and so on, in 
greater practical detail, we must turn away from the commentaries of the 
schools and look to different types of work—to material produced outside 
the Paris university syllabus. A good example of this is the treatment of the 
Commandments in Thomas of Chobham's popular and influential Summa 
confessorum.?! Chobham's handbook for confessors is an early [c. 1220] and 
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very good example of what became a thriving thirteenth-century type. After 
a brief treatment of the sacrament of penance as an idea, Chobham begins 
by looking at vices (and the virtues they oppose). He looks at such general 
topics as the seven deadly sins, the difference between venial and mortal sins, 
and pride as the root of all vice. This section includes his discussion of the 
Decalogue, alongside a consideration of which vices and virtues are associ- 
ated with it, and—the old chestnut—a comparison of the commandments 
with the ten plagues of Egypt. 

Chobham has little specific to say about the individual commandments: 
his treatment here is much more like the university commentaries than any- 
thing we might have expected from a confessor's handbook. For example, 
he links the first three precepts with the persons of the Trinity, he discusses 
similitudes and likenesses, and he gives broad definitions of the command- 
ments about one's neighbor: all rather disappointing. 

Luckily, this is not the only place in the Summa we can look for the issues 
contained within each ofthe commandments. Chobham has detailed sections 
that cover matrimony (encompassing questions of adultery and fornication, 
for example), the sin of luxuria (again including adultery), homicide, supersti- 
tion (which theologians generally discussed under the first commandment), 
theft (and its companions, robbery, sacrilege, usury, simony, and restitution), 
lying, oath-taking, perjury, and vows. In fact, it might almost be said that 
Chobham’s text is itself meant as a detailed exposition of the commandments 
of the second tablet.” 

The precept against killing is a good example of his two approaches. 
For the academic commentators, killing is—surprisingly—one of the least 
important of the commandments. They note, at most, that killing means 
homicide, not judicial killing; that it includes suicide but excludes the killing 
of animals; and that circumstances are to be taken into account when judging 
whether or not the precept has been broken. Chobham’s treatment of killing 
within his Decalogue questions is among the shortest.?? He notes that the will 
to kill as well as the act is forbidden, citing 1 John 3: 15: “whoever hates his 
brother commits homicide." But fortunately for us, this section is far from 
being his main discussion of killing. Thomas returns to the subject under his 
treatment of the broader topic of anger (ira), since anger provides the motiva- 
tion to kill.?* Here, Thomas raises 36 separate issues about killing, dealt with 
under four headings, including not merely lawful killing, but “meritorious” 
homicide, which covers war, judicial killing, defense of others, and the kill- 
ing of heretics and Jews. 

What Thomas Chobham shows us is that the same biblical material can 
be dealt with in the thirteenth century in different ways, even by the same 
people, or those trained under the same system. The importance of tradition 
in the schools, with their system oflearning by commenting on authoritative 
texts by means of authoritative texts, makes it easy to see continuity in the 
training of academics and of their work. This is not to say that there were 
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no fashions in the choice of which books were taught, but that the Bible and 
patristic authority remained at the heart of the syllabus. Even when new 
sorts of material entered the syllabus to be commented on (as the Sentences 
had done, for instance, in the 1220s), the texts used to interpret them were 
mostly well-established themselves, as was the method of reading and com- 
menting. All of this may make it seem as though continuity stifled any urge 
to change. But there is change; and it comes about through the expansion of 
biblical and theological genres. By dealing with the same issues found in the 
Ten Commandments, but in a different written genre—not in an academic 
commentary, say, but in a handbook utilizing biblical material—scholars 
could shift the terms in which they considered the same subjects. Some ques- 
tions were immoveable—Chobhamn's discussion of lying, for instance, still 
includes a discussion of whether Jacob lied?—but the confessional genre 
allows him to move into areas of practicality and to a variety of responses 
that would be inappropriate for the more theoretical genre of commentary, 
where the exegesis of the text, perhaps surprisingly, is much less nuanced. 


Genre and Change 


While we are used to talking about genre and the importance of form in 
medieval literature, the notion of genre in theological writing has been largely 
ignored. Although we know that there was a wide variety oftypes of theological 
material produced in the thirteenth century (some of which, if not new, were 
nevertheless newly minted), we are not used to thinking that their response to 
the Bible might be different, depending on the genre in which they are found. 
A Ten Commandments commentary from the schools must forbid killing, in 
all but the most restricted circumstances, just as it repudiates adultery. But in 
the more immediate world of the confessor, the same material can be dealt 
with at once more strictly and more leniently. More strictly, in that the ques- 
tions are delineated in more detail, with comprehensive coverage of practical 
situations. More leniently, in that the blanket bans of the academic are nuanced 
to fit pastoral necessity. These are authors responding not just to students and 
theories, but to the everyday imperatives of the parish. They know that what 
is suitable in one situation will not work in the other. Here then we have con- 
tinuity and change—but side-by-side, rather than one after the other. Rather 
than force new developments into old forms, commentators and theologians 
invent new genres, giving themselves the freedom to produce new forms of 
interpretation—forms in which they can speak to a wider world. 
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Chobham, Summa confessorum: matrimony (art. 4, dist. 2, qu. VIIa; art. 7, 
dist. 2, qu.XIIIIa); luxuria (art. 7, dist. 2); homicide (see note 23); supersti- 
tion (art. 7, dist. 5); theft (art. 7, dist. 6, qu. IIa-XIIa); lying, etc. (art. 7, dist. 
11-12). 

Chobham, Summa confessorum, art. 7, dist. 4, qu. VIa, VIIa, VIIa. 
Chobham, Summa confessorum, art. 7, dist. 4. 

Chobham, Summa confessorum, art. 7, dist. 10, qu. Va. 


CHAPTER. 2 


PSALTERS FOR MEN, BOOKS OF HOURS FOR 
WOMEN: ARRAS AS A CASE STUDY 


Margo Stroumsa-Uzan 


ollowing the grant of a commercial charter by the French crown in 

1180 AD, Arras became an important production and trading center for 
wool and cotton as well as a moneylending center. Commerce generated 
new wealth, and this, in turn, enabled the town to become a cultural cen- 
ter of the region. The growth of a commercial bourgeois, which adopted 
aristocratic habits, contributed significantly to the dissemination of educa- 
tion for both religious and secular purposes. Arras also became a center for 
performers—a consequence of the role assigned to jongleurs in the legend of 
the holy candle, which had long been associated with Arras, and that, since 
the early twelfth century, had cured many pilgrims suffering from the fatal 
disease of ignis sacer (holy fire) or St. Anthony’s fire.! Furthermore, the town 
was already the site of the oldest organized annual poetry competition, the 
Puy, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, in which knights and clerics, aristocrats 
and peasants, and women as well as men would all participate. Finally, secu- 
lar plays were written and performed in Arras long before medieval drama 
spread all over Europe.” 

It is within this vital and prolific milieu that the production and use of 
books in Arras should be viewed. In this paper, I will examine devotional 
books—psalters-hours and books of hours—in an attempt to show that the 
proliferation of books of hours during the second half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury was connected to gendered expectations of the shifting roles of women 
inthe growing urbanized milieu. The working assumption behind this inves- 
tigation is that illustration cycles found in illuminated manuscripts reflect 
gendered attitudes within their cultural values. As this collection of papers 
deals with Christian and Jews in France during the thirteenth century, I will 
refer briefly, at the end of this article, to Jewish society as well. 
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As much as Arras was a center of commerce and culture, with an esti- 
mated population of 25,000—30,000,? its situation was not unique and may 
be compared with other towns ofthe time in East Anglia, Flanders, and espe- 
cially northern France. More specifically, similar conditions can be identi- 
fied in—to name only a few places—Oxford, Ghent, Bruges, St. Omer, 
Amiens, and Metz, all of which had both commercial and cultural connec- 
tions with one another.* So, as much as Arras has its special place within the 
urban agglomerations of the late Middle Ages, it can also stand as a faithful 
representative of the new urban centers within the whole period.” 

Books of hours, as independent books, are the creation of the second half 
of the thirteenth century. Their appearance can be related to the profound 
social changes of the period described above. Already by the beginning 
of the century, book patronage had ceased to be dominated by monastic 
and other religious communities, and the lay (aristocratic and bourgeois) 
population was no longer under the domination of religious authorities that 
asserted exclusive control of all roads to salvation. From the mid-thirteenth 
century, books of hours were commissioned from urban centers. Following 
the appearance of the first books of hours, such as the de Brailes Hours from 
ca. 1240, their proliferation was rapid." More than 60 books of hours from 
the second half of the thirteenth century, composed in England, France, and 
Flanders, have been preserved, suggesting that the actual number of books 
produced was much larger. While books of hours were, in part, the result of 
religious changes, they also promoted these changes. Such changes led not 
only to a religious revolution, but also to a cultural-gender transformation. 
As yet, however, these phenomena are not well understood. 

As books of hours were the medieval version of a bestseller, they contain 
within them, according to Leon Delaissé, a record of the changing religious 
sentiments of the secular population.? In a similar spirit, I would like to show 
that early books of hours were mostly produced for the use ofsecular women, 
and, as such, record not the changing attitudes of the secular population as a 
whole, but rather gendered changes in religious sentiments. This sharpening 
of focus directs light upon the hitherto obscure life and beliefs of medieval 
secular townswomen. These urban women left no written records of their 
spirituality. Therefore, books of hours that can be proven to have been in 
use by laywomen are particularly valuable, for they can provide a mirror to 
these women’s religious feelings.” Yet, while this mirror can show us valuable 
insights, it is also apparent that the image contained within it is not static. 
Prior to the thirteenth century, it is possible to detect—but impossible to 
read any general historical lesson from—an occasional, isolated demand by 
lay patrons for private prayer books. By contrast, the proliferation of books 
of hours in the second half of the thirteenth century demonstrates a steadily 
growing demand that is testimony to a development of private feminine 
devotion in this period. Although my task in this paper is to focus upon the 
particularities that can be discerned in books of hours attributed to Arras 
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during the second half ofthe thirteenth century, the findings may tentatively 
be applied to other similar towns in northern France.!° 

In general, the modern attribution of books of hours to a particular place 
in which the manuscript was supposedly used is based upon incipit versions 
customary to particular places, and upon the names of local saints inscribed 
within.!! Upon these grounds, at least eight psalter-hours and books of hours 
made between 1250 and1300 can be attributed to Arras.? The earliest exam- 
ple seems to be the Ghuiluys de Boisleux Psalter-Hours, which was owned by a 
lay couple from Arras.” Its relation to Arras is attested in the Calendar, the 
Litany, the Office of the Dead, and in the Hours of the Virgin. Two coats 
of arms featured in fols. 17v and 129 identify its first owners—Ghuiluys of 
Boisleux and her husband John of Neuville-Vitasse, two prominent Artois 
families allied in marriage c. 1246. By the end of the thirteenth century, 
the book passed into the hands of the (titular) Empress of Constantinople, 
Catherine of Courtenay (1274—1307/8), and her husband Charles of Valois 
(1270—1325), whose armorial appears on the fore-edges of the manuscript. 
Catherine of Courtenay and Charles of Valois are depicted on fol. 17v 
below the Boisleux and Neuville-Vitasse coats of arms. This full-page illu- 
mination, repainted by an Italian painter, shows Catherine of Courtenay 
and Charles of Valois with their four children—one boy and three girls— 
praying before the Virgin and Child, who appear within a mandorla. 
Catherine and Charles’ youngest daughter, Isabella of Valois, was born dur- 
ing the year 1305, thus forming a terminus post quem for this illustration. A 
second portrait of Catherine of Courtenay, featured alone, is depicted in 
the historiated initial D at the beginning of Matins of the Hours of the 
Virgin (fol. 214).? Catherine is shown kneeling before the Virgin and Child 
while the Virgin crowns her. Underneath this illustration is an earlier picture 
that depicted another woman kneeling before the Virgin and Child, prob- 
ably Ghuiluys of Boisleux, identified by her armorial and the armorial of 
Burgundy at her feet. These are the only changes Catherine of Courtenay 
had made to the manuscript, and as both illuminations seem to have been 
executed by the same hand, we can conclude that the manuscript was modi- 
fied by Catherine of Courtenay between the birth of her daughter and her 
own death (1305-1308). 

This sumptuous manuscript with its 11 historiated initials and 31 full- 
page miniatures, many of them quadripartite, depicts the life of King David 
in 62 scenes throughout the psalter.'® By contrast, the hours are illustrated by 
three historiated initials—introducing the Office of the Dead (fol. 173), the 
Hours of the Holy Spirit (fol. 203), and the Hours of the Virgin (fol. 214). As 
shown by Adelaide Bennett, the David cycle centers on David’s adversaries in 
order to emphasize the legitimacy of his kingship. As both the Boisleux and 
Neuville-Vitasse families were involved in Louis IX's Seventh and Eighth 
Crusades to the Holy Land (1248 and 1270), they may have looked upon David 
as “a viable role model for their morals, leadership, and chivalric ideology,” 
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interested as they were themselves in "chivalrous rather than devotional 
piety."" As Anne E. Lester observed, the crusader ideal was a manly alterna- 
tive to female devotional piety in thirteenth-century northern France. She 
argued that the expansion and development of the Cistercian nunneries in 
Champagne in the thirteenth century was the result of gendered percep- 
tions of spirituality that inspired female relatives of men who had taken the 
Cross to express their own crusader ideals within Cistercian convent walls. 
Following Lester's argument, it is possible to assume that men who could 
not travel to the East might find some comfort through identification with 
David's deeds in the Holy Land. In addition, Richard Leson has pointed to 
the importance of the relations between the sexes and the roles of women in 
the domestic, religious, and social spheres in the manuscript's miniatures. In 
particular, he illustrates the active and positive roles portrayed in the pictorial 
narrative of Michal, Abigail, and Bathsheba—three of David's wives.!? Thus, 
for Leson, while the elaborated cycle depicting King David's victories in the 
Holy Land may have fired John's imagination, the primary use made of this 
particular book in the hands of Ghuiluys of Boisleux was as a moral lesson 
concerning her own marriage. 

The family portrait of Courtenay and Valois on fol. 17v is located 
between the tree of Jesse, following full-page miniatures from the creation 
to the coronation of the Virgin, and the cycle of David's life accompanying 
the Psalms. This family portrait, with the Virgin and Child in the man- 
dorla looking down toward Charles of Valois, anticipates the psalter and, as 
such, is related to the models of manhood emphasized by chivalric ideology 
regarding Neuville-Vitasse. As such, this family portrait has a completely 
different function than does the portrait of Catherine in the Hours' part. 

Owners’ portraits are not found in all books of hours; but, in almost 
all of the cases from this period where they do exist, it is women who are 
depicted, testifying to feminine ownership." Traditionally, these portraits 
appear in two locations: at Matins of the Hours of the Virgin and at the 
beginning of the prayer “O intemerata" (“O unspotted”), a prayer address- 
ing Mary and John.?! In the case of the Ghuiluys of Boisleux's book, both 
portraits owners—Ghuiluys of Boisleux and Catherine of Courtenay—are 
depicted at the beginning of Matins of the Hours of the Virgin. In both 
cases, depiction and placing seem to be a gendered expression of a conven- 
tion illustrating woman's place both within devotional books and toward the 
Virgin and Child. 

That both Ghuiluys of Boisleux and Catherine of Courtenay were 
depicted in their book attests to the importance of the owner's portrait— 
both as an imprint of ownership and as a way to perpetuate supplication 
toward the heavenly personage depicted nearby. The fact that the portrait of 
Ghuiluys of Boisleux was erased in order to depict Catherine of Courtenay 
testifies to the accepted convention that the depiction described a specific 
individual. The women's portraits seem to act as mirror images to their 
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devotional intentions, and as expressions of their feelings of kinship toward 
the Virgin and Child. Indeed, the relationship depicted between the Virgin 
and Child and Catherine of Courtenay is very different from the relation- 
ship represented through her family portrait: here, the Virgin and Child 
are turned toward her, totally unaware of the viewer, while the family por- 
trait has a frontal-iconic dimension that acts as a representative picture, 
rather than an intimate representation of Catherine's relationship with the 
Virgin, intended primarily for her eyes alone. I contend that Catherine of 
Courtenay re-emphasized the hours’ part of the manuscript as a female-ori- 
entated product, while the psalter's part remained available to both spouses. 
Whether the Psalter-Hours were used more by its female than by its male 
owners is a question that cannot be answered. But undoubtedly, while the 
psalter’s part has a public and formal character, the hours’ part reveals a 
private and intimate realm. Thus, while the Neuville-Vitasse Psalter-Hours 
is typical of the early stage of a psalter-hours produced for, and eventually 
used by, a couple—changed and reused by its subsequent owner—it came 
to reflect the gendered use of both psalters and books of hours that was to 
become more frequent over the course of the next 50 years. 

If we switch our attention to the next examples, which date from the 
end of the thirteenth or the early fourteenth century, a different concep- 
tion can be seen affecting the illustration cycle. To begin with, a growing 
emphasis on the hours gradually leads to their receiving more illustrations, 
thereby creating a balanced compendium. Indeed, the hours increasingly 
come to overshadow the psalter, eventually becoming an autonomous prayer 
book. As both religious communities and laity had used psalters as prayer 
books, especially since the twelfth century, questions arise concerning the 
need for the book of hours as a new type of prayer book.?? What was offered 
by the new type of book that was lacking in psalters? What was the nature 
of the social climate that propelled this expansion of (independent) books of 
hours? 

To address these questions, let us turn to a later psalter-hours from Arras. 
In contrast to the Ghuiluys of Boisleux book, the Psalter-Hours from Paris 
(BnF, lat. 1328) has a modest cycle of illustrations—beginning with three 
full-page miniatures between the Calendar and the Psalms, representing 
the Flagellation of Christ, the Resurrection of Christ, and His encounter 
with Mary Magdalene (Noli me tangere)? Unusually, these scenes appear in 
a non-chronological arrangement, with the Flagellation of Christ placed 
between the Resurrection and Christ's encounter with the Magdalene. A 
second incongruity of this cycle is that, although prefatory cycles could vary 
immensely in length, no other example contains only three illuminations 
so detached in their subject matter from one another. Another psalter-hours 
from Arras, dated to c. 1300 and kept at the British Library in London (Yates 
Thompson 15), contains three full-page miniatures (fols. 17v, 18v, 19v) 
between the Calendar and the Psalms, but each of them is divided into four, 
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thus presenting 12 scenes from the Passion of Christ.?* The probable implica- 
tion of these irregularities is that, when the book was rebound, some of its 
full-page illustrations were left-out and the remainder was not bound in the 
original order. It is reasonable to conclude, therefore, that the original cycle 
of Paris, BnF, lat. 1328 once contained a fuller cycle of illustrations arranged 
in a chronological order probably illustrating the Passion of Christ. Thus, the 
focal point of the prefatory cycle has changed—from Old Testament to New 
Testament narratives, from King David to Christ. 

Apart from the prefatory illustrations, the Paris Psalter-Hours contains 
eight historiated initials as the traditional French division of the text, dealing 
with King David in a literal exegesis of one of the first verses.? The book's 
decoration continues with seven historiated initials at the beginning of the 
seven canonical hours of the Hours of the Virgin, depicting the infancy of 
Christ,” and a portrait of the owner praying before the Virgin and Child 
inside the letter “O,” beginning the prayer “O intemerata" at fol. 222. From 
this short description, it is clear that the same number of historiated initials is 
found in the psalter part of the manuscript illustrating King David as in the 
illustrations of scenes from Christ's infancy in its Hours’ part. The same divi- 
sion of historiated initials is attested also in London, BL, Yates Thompson 15, 
mentioned above. Both manuscripts demonstrate a sharp contrast with the 
mid-thirteenth-century specimen considered above. Although, undoubt- 
edly, the Ghuiluys de Boisleux’s Psalter-Hours is a much more sumptuous 
manuscript—incomparable in the richness of its illuminations to either Paris 
1328 or Yates Thompson 15—the difference between these manuscripts is 
not only a corollary of the diverse contexts from which they derive, but is also 
reflective of key changes that occurred during the half century that stands 
between them. For, the mid-thirteenth century saw the apogee of the illus- 
trated French psalters,?” which were owned largely by aristocratic laymen; 
whereas, by the end of the century, bourgeois-owned books of hours were 
flourishing, making the illustration cycles of Paris 1328 and Yates Thompson 
15 typical products of aristocratic and upper-bourgeois secular ladies.?? I 
have already suggested that elaborated cycles of illustration in psalters—in 
prefatory cycles as well as in historiated initials— depicting scenes from the 
Old Testament, especially from the life of King David, suited courtly laymen 
as they contained direct and indirect messages linked to kingship and lead- 
ership ideals, and male models of behavior. But as significant as these ideals 
may have been for men, the shift to the book of hours centered on prayers to 
the Virgin Mary, and gave rise in light of gendered expectations, to a more 
suitable model for lay women who were to be preoccupied more by domestic 
than by public issues, and might have found more resonance in identifying 
with Mary as a mother.” 

Although only the hours part remains, New York, PML, MS G. 59 is an 
example of a psalter-hours very similar to Paris 1328 and Yates Thompson 
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15, discussed above. It contains a historiated initial D illustrating the owner 
with the Virgin and Child at the beginning of the Fifteen Joys of the Virgin 
in French (fol. 68).°° Although these prayers are well known in books of 
hours from the fifteenth century, this is one of the earliest examples (dated 
1300—1320), and no textual or pictorial tradition existed as yet.?! This manu- 
script, together with Paris 1328 and Yates Thompson 15, is of the same genre 
and shares some resemblance in pictorial schemes, iconographic details, and 
stylistic resemblance, unifying them as a group perhaps conceived and pro- 
duced by the same Artesian workshop.” 

A fifth manuscript—Baltimore, WAM, MS W. 86—is a book of hours 
with six prefatory miniatures, all depicting scenes from the Passion. The 
prefatory miniatures, decorated with six scenes from the infancy of Jesus, 
separate the Calendar from the Hours of the Virgin. Two additional histori- 
ated initials are illustrated: King David playing the harp at the beginning 
of the Penitential Psalms and the Trinity at the beginning of the Hours of 
the Holy Spirit.” There is no indication whatsoever as to the identity of the 
original owner. Therefore, while it does contain qualities similar to the pre- 
vious manuscripts, it is impossible to know whether it belonged to a couple, 
a woman, or a man. 

The last manuscript to be considered here is Baltimore, WAM, MS W. 
104, a book of hours without a calendar, containing the Hours of the Virgin, 
Seven Penitential Psalms, Fifteen Gradual Psalms, Litany, the Office of the 
Dead, and closing with a later addition of eight short imprecations.?^ As 
for its decoration, three historiated initials are lacking at the Hours of the 
Virgin: in Matins, Sext, and None. As Lauds, the second Hours, depicts the 
Annunciation—the first illustration of the infancy cycle—it is reasonable 
to assume that the historiated initial for Matins of the Hours of the Virgin 
might have depicted the book owner kneeling before the Virgin and Child.’ 
At the beginning of Terce of the Hours of the Virgin however, a historiated 
initial depicts the Nativity of Christ. On the right-bottom margins of this 
page (fol. 32v), a woman in the gesture of prayer is kneeling, her knees rest- 
ing on the foliated page frame (Figure 2.1). 

This kneeling woman, with her monochrome dress and a wimple cov- 
ering her head and neck, seems to be dressed very modestly. Her eyes are 
looking directly in front of her, meeting the last word written on the end- 
line—virgo (virgin)—a word forming part of a popular hymn of uncertain 
origin, known since the ninth century, containing seven stanzas. The hymn’s 
first stanza is as follows: 


Ave maris stella 
dei mater alma 
atque semper virgo 
felix caeli porta. 
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Figure 2.1 Walters Art Museum, Ms. W. 104, Book of Hours, fol. 32v. 


The place selected for the depiction of the woman—quite an unusual 
location—seems to have been chosen in order to establish a relation with the 
historiated initial above it, which depicts the nativity of Christ. The juxta- 
position of images emphasizes the purity of Christ's mother and, at the same 
time, also the purity of the woman depicted below. 

The very idea of virginity must have been challenging for married 
medieval women. A respectable woman had three possible statuses: she was a 
virgin, a married woman, or a widow. According to the medieval perception 
of the great preacher, Jacques de Vitry (1160/70—1240), marriage was good, 
widowhood was better, but virginity was best. Enjoying a state of virginity 
was understood not only as a physical but also a moral condition. A “moral” 
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virgin was a woman with integrity and modesty—necessary qualities for 
communicating with God. In one of Vitry's sermons, he uses the verses from 
Proverbs, 31:10—13 (“Who can find a virtuous woman? For her price is far 
above rubies. The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, so that he 
shall have no need of spoil...") in order to define the virtuous woman as a 
married one, living in the material world, performing all her duties both at 
home and in her community, and who, although she is not physically a vir- 
gin, nevertheless deserves all the rights merited by virgin status. His opinion 
might have been shaped through his relationship with the Beguine sister, 
Mary of Oignies, during his stay at the Church of Saint Nicolas in Oignies 
between 1210 and 1216. During the thirteenth century, women who had 
been married and had children, like Marie of Oignies and Elizabeth of 
Hungary, and were eventually sanctified, enhanced the moral importance of 
the virtue of virginity.” 

Alison Stones has proposed that Beatrix of Dampierre and Hugh II 
of Chatillon, married in 1287, were the owners of this manuscript.?? 
The coats of arms painted in the manuscript have been identified as 
those of Chatillon of Blois, and of Guy of Dampierre, Count of Flanders 
(1225-1304). Guy, Count of Flanders, and his second wife, Isabelle of 
Luxemburg, had seven children. In 1287, their eldest daughter, Beatrix, 
married Hugh II of Chatillon, son of Guy II of Chatillon, Count of Saint 
Pol, and Matilda of Brabant. Hugh II of Chatillon was himself count of 
St. Pol (1289-1292) and count of Blois (1292-1307), whose coat of arms 
was of Chatillon of Blois—De gueules a troi pals de devair, au chef d’or, 
charger d’un lanbeld’azur. So, the coats of arms of both families are repre- 
sented by two knights fighting a duel, a depiction of the long and bitter 
hostility between Hainaut and Flanders. The enmity originated between 
Marguerite II’s children from her first marriage to Bouchard of Avesnes 
and her children from her second marriage to Guillaume of Dampierre. 

The manuscript now has only two prefatory full-page illuminations. 
The first shows the Crucifixion (Figure 2.2), the second the Virgin and 
Theophilus. In the Crucifixion, a double-sided sword is simultaneously 
piercing the hearts of both Christ and the Virgin 

This motif is developed out of Simeon's words to Mary during the presen- 
tation in the Temple, Luke, 2:34—35: 


And Simeon blessed them, and said to Mary his mother: Behold this child is 
set for the fall and for the resurrection of many in Israel and for a sign which 
shall be contradicted. And thy own soul a sword shall pierce, that, out of many 
hearts thoughts may be revealed. 


The appearance of the motif in artistic depictions of the Crucifixion is 
attested in Cistercian and mendicant Marian devotional circles of German 
origin from the mid-thirteenth century.?? It not only served to amplify the 
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Figure 2.2 Walters Art Museum, Ms. W. 104, Book of Hours, fol. 1r. 


contemplative human quality of the Crucifixion, but also to bring into focus 
the suffering of Mary. Its currency is well-attested by different thinkers of 
the thirteenth century such as Bonaventure (1221-1274) and the Franciscan 
friar and Archbishop of Canterbury, John Pecham (1230—1292).*9 

The second full-page miniature depicts the kneeling repentant Theophilus 
receiving absolution from the Virgin, who stands to his right, handing him 
a scroll bearing his name—the scroll that he is supposed to have signed pre- 
viously before the Devil and with his own blood. As observed above, it is 
plausible to assume that the prefatory cycle of W. 104 also once contained 
additional miniatures, thus originally forming a cycle of illustration depict- 
ing probably Christ's Passion. Nevertheless, it is possible to trace the connec- 
tion between the two full-page miniatures through the Virgin herself. When 
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we extend the investigation, we encounter many depictions of monks and 
nuns in historiated initials and marginalia throughout the manuscript. The 
Litany, which is hardly ever illustrated, receives a historiated initial showing 
three clerics singing before a lectern, while figures of John the Baptist and 
Saints Peter, Andrew, and Bartholomew stand in the margins. While it is 
common to find two or three monks in the historiated initial opening the 
Office ofthe Dead, no less than ten monks are gathered behind the coffin. In 
addition, six monks holding books are depicted in the margins; on the upper 
frame, two hybrid Franciscan and Dominican nuns sit and hold books, with 
books also held by another two nuns on the lower frame. 

When compared with other books of hours, W104 contains many discrep- 
ancies. The prefatory miniatures, the woman's pious dress and head-cover, 
as well as the unusual placement in the margin in front of the word virgo, 
and the remaining illustrations, reveal the manuscripts religious connection. 
They suggest that the book might have been copied and illustrated under 
the close supervision of a religious authority. If Alison Stones is correct that 
the manuscript belonged to Beatrix of Dampierre and her husband Hugh II 
of Chátillon, this might reflect the Dampierre's tight connections with the 
Cistercian nunnery of Flines-lez-Râches, founded in 1234 by the Marguerite 
II mentioned above. In 1270, Guy of Dampierre, son of Marguerite II and 
father of Beatrix, departed from the gates of the nunnery to join Louis IX's 
crusade—a final part of a ritual of departure toward the East.*! It was also at 
Flines that Beatrix's younger sister, Jeanne, took her vows. 

In light of the limitations of space inherent in a single paper, I will confine 
myself to pointing out only one general issue concerning the relation of the 
owners portraits to the Virgin Mary and Child. Within the manuscripts that 
have been presented here, there are three owner's portraits with the Virgin 
and Child, and the family portrait of Courtenay and Valois covering the 
previous portrait of Ghuiluys of Boisleux described above. The portrait of 
Catherine of Courtenay with the Virgin and Child, although very sumptu- 
ous, can be compared to the two portraits from New York, PML G. 59 and 
Paris, BnF lat. 1328. In these manuscripts, the owners are depicted in small 
historiated initials at the beginning of lesser prayers in their books (D, for 
“Douce dame,” beginning the Fifteen Joys of the Virgin, O for “O intemer- 
ata," respectively).? Inside the letter D, the owner is kneeling with her hands 
joined in front of the enthroned Virgin and Child, while the Child is turn- 
ing toward the woman and blessing her. At the beginning of the prayer “O 
intemerata," the owner is depicted in a similar way—kneeling with hands 
joined in prayer—in front of a standing Virgin supporting the Child. Both 
forms—the sitting and the standing Virgin—have precedents in painting as 
also in the sculpture of the period. These three portraits depict the owners 
in a private moment of devotion to the Virgin, totally immersed in their 
prayers. Their meditative state is intensified by the fact that the owners and 
the Virgin and Child share the same time, space, and reality. 
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This kind of confidential relationship displayed in books of hours between 
laywomen and the Virgin and Child is seen in many other examples from 
the same period. It is safe to say that it represents one of the ways in which 
the ever-growing Marian cult manifested itself. It is also true that it was an 
outcome of the religious awakening that flooded the Low Countries and 
northern France from the beginning of the thirteenth century, affecting 
the lay urban population with a rapid well-documented expansion of urban 
mendicant houses.? More specifically, however, I suggest that we should 
also see it as one example of the role laywomen were beginning to play 
in medieval society: they were becoming the most important link between 
their families and the Church, responsible for the spiritual behavior and sal- 
vation of their clan. In an article published in 1986, Sharon Farmer showed 
that, in 1215, Thomas of Chobham—an Englishman who had studied in 
Paris under Peter Cantor—wrote a Manual for Confessors, wherein he argues 
that women should be the focal point of priests’ sermons because they have 
persuasive capacities with regard to their (sinning) husbands." The same 
idea can be found in the sermons for the Noble Ladies of Humbert of Romans 
(1200—1277).9 Such ladies, who had received a good education, should care 
more for their husbands’ improper behavior. As they are free from financial 
problems, he insisted, they must take example from the saintly women who 
escorted Christ and invest their time for the benefit of the Church. 

New literary genres developed during the thirteenth century in Jewish 
society as well: just as the book of hours detached itself from the Psalter and 
became an autonomous book, so the Passover Haggadah detached from the 
Siddur. Both ofthese new books were used at home and, despite their differences 
(the book of hours was a prayer book used daily in privacy while the Passover 
Haggadah is used once a year by the whole family), both contained illumi- 
nations, some of them depicting women reading.“ Indeed, the first depic- 
tion of a Jewish woman reading from an open book appears in the Darmstadt 
Haggadah; but this is dated to the beginning of the fifteenth century.* 

The gap between the Christian artistic evidence of reading women 
from the thirteenth century and its absence at this time in Jewish art might 
be explained by three gender variables, each dependent on the other: the 
Virgin's function in the Christian liturgy, women's involvement in religious 
rituals, and women's role in the family. 

The image of the Virgin and her growing importance in the Christian 
liturgy in the thirteenth century as mediator between Heaven and Earth 
presented a challenge for Jewish thought—a challenge that had some bear- 
ing upon the growing importance of the Shekhinah, the feminine expression 
of God, in Jewish mysticism, as Peter Schafer and others demonstrated.” 
Recently, Ephraim Shoham-Steiner proposed that the elevation in Miriam’s 
status among Ashkenazic women of the late twelfth century and the thir- 
teenth century was a response to the growing importance of the Virgin 
among Christian women.” This possibility highlights the absence of a Jewish 
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literary genre resembling the book of hours through which, as we have seen, 
Christian women could unite with a Heavenly female figure. At the same 
time, it attests to the importance of the gender of role models for the affinity 
of believers in religious rituals in both societies. 

Books of hours as a new literary genre were a primary vehicle through 
which the Church attempted to include Christian lay women in religious rit- 
ual, while also imposing on them responsibility for their children's education 
and their husbands' salvation. In contrast to this tendency, in the thirteenth 
century, the Ashkenazic community expanded the exclusion of women from 
religious rituals.*! Furthermore, such Jewish women were required to look 
after the physical demands of young children while the responsibility for 
their own education was in their husbands’ hands.?? Nevertheless, we should 
not conclude from this that Christian society was the more equal in terms of 
gender than that of the Jews, but rather that each society channeled women's 
activities in different ways. 

In sum, I have proposed an investigation of devotional books' cycles 
of illustrations as reflecting gendered conventions. While psalters' illu- 
minations were centered upon King David, the Virgin Mary took prior- 
ity in books of hours;? the image of King David and its meaning for a 
high-ranking male dignitary was not one with which women could iden- 
tify or follow. Although there had been some successful women rulers in 
thirteenth-century France, they were the exceptions.?* Books of hours were 
more suited to women than psalters because women were able to identify 
with the Virgin in ways that they could not with King David. With his mas- 
culine personality, sexual misconduct, hot temper, and warrior image, King 
David provided neither a maternal image, nor could he offer any domestic 
comfort or salvation for women. The Virgin Mary as the protagonist of 
books of hours was the ultimate image and role model for woman to imitate: 
chaste, devoted, and pure, whereas King David was quite the opposite—an 
earthly, tormented, craving man. 

The second half of the thirteenth century in northern France witnessed 
the rise of secular women. Although the last decades of gender studies have 
generated a huge interest in medieval women, historical evidence on the 
subject is so meager that most studies tend to focus on nuns, beguines, and 
anchoresses. I do not wish to exaggerate the importance of books of hours, 
and certainly do not seek to present them as the sole sources of light that 
might illuminate this obscure subject. They were, after all, only within the 
reach of the wealthy. Nevertheless, it does seem clear that the study of these 
books can provide a deeper understanding of the secular aristocratic and 
high-bourgeois secular women of the (early) late Middle Ages. The rise of 
the book of hours, with the Virgin Mary as its main protagonist, became 
an important vehicle for the expansion of lay women's devotional behavior 
in the growing urbanized society in Arras, and—we may presume—also in 
other towns with similar characteristics during the late Middle Ages. 
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CHAPTER. 3 


WHAT HAPPENED TO CHRISTIAN HEBR. AISM 
IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY? 


Ari Geiger 


he twelfth century was an outstanding period for medieval Hebraism 

andis subsequently the subject offar more research than is the thirteenth. 
The Christian Hebraists are known for their use of Jewish exegesis as a 
major source for their own literal commentaries, and are seen as belong- 
ing to a general trend of Christian interest in Jewish texts that marked the 
twelfth-century renaissance, as part of the flowering of Christian literal 
exegesis.! In contrast, in this chapter I will take a closer look at develop- 
ments in Christian Hebraism during the thirteenth century in Europe, 
highlight its main characteristics, and describe how it differed from the 
previous century. In addition, I will demonstrate the connection between 
these thirteenth-century developments and Jewish- Christian relations dur- 
ing that time. When I refer to the Hebraist movement, I have in mind the 
broad sense of “Hebraism,” meaning not just Christians who could read 
Hebrew but all those who were interested in Jewish texts and wanted to 
become acquainted with them—whether to learn or to find material that 
would be useful for the purpose of disputations. 

Christian scholarly interest in Jewish texts was not new in the twelfth 
century. It was closely linked to early Christian literal exegesis, through 
two aspects: textual criticism and literal interpretation. This school—always 
overshadowed by spiritual commentary—had its first flowering in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, when Jerome proudly raised the flag of “Hebrew truth” 
(Hebraica veritas)—a term he coined to connote recognition of the fact that 
one must go back to the Jewish sources in order to uncover the literal sense 
of the Bible.? This concept paved the way for Christians of later generations 
who wanted to enjoy the fruits of Jewish scholarship and could point to 


Jerome as a patristic authority who encouraged them to do so.? 
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Initially, Christian Hebraism had only a marginal presence until its revival 
in the twelfth century.* Among the many Hebraists in this period, the most 
important were Herbert of Bosham (d. ca. 1190) and the Victorines (Hugh 
of St. Victor (d. 1141) and his student Andrew of St. Victor (ca. 1110—1175)).? 
At least some of the Jewish interpretations they incorporated in their work 
were the result of direct contacts with Jews. It is no accident that Andrew—a 
radical exponent of the method of literal exegesis who excluded spiritual 
interpretations from his commentary—also went the furthest in his use of 
Jewish interpretations and the Hebrew text of the Bible. Similarly, Herbert 
of Bosham, who was influenced by the school of Saint Victor, chose to write 
his commentary on the Psalterium iuxta Hebraeos, Jerome's Latin version of 
Psalms according to the Hebrew text that had not been incorporated into the 
Vulgate. Needless to say, this commentary includes many Jewish interpretations 
as well." 


Scholarly Hebraism in the Thirteenth Century 
The Study of the Bible 


Deanna Copeland Klepper commences her study The Insight of Unbelievers 
with a comprehensive survey of the scholarly tradition that links twelfth- 
century Hebraists with their successors in the fourteenth century (mainly 
Nicholas of Lyra). She offers a chronologically unbroken list of scholars who 
focused on the historical stratum ofthe Bible, some of whom studied Hebrew 
and relied on Jewish texts.? Stephen Langton (ca. 1155—1228) passed on the 
torch from the twelfth to the thirteenth century? Alexander Neckam was 
another of his generation (1157-1217), who employed Jewish sources and 
whose biblical commentaries displayed knowledge of Hebrew." They were 
followed by Robert Grosseteste (ca. 1175-1253), who taught Franciscans at 
Oxford and was deeply involved with the order before he was named Bishop 
of Lincoln." One of the Friars Minor who studied with him was Adam 
Marsh (d. 1258) who later taught the Franciscans at Oxford. Marsh held to 
his mentor's ideas and passed them on to his pupils, including the impor- 
tance of studying ancient languages, among them Hebrew.!? He was also the 
link between Grosseteste and one of the most important figures of medieval 
Hebraism—R oger Bacon (ca. 1214—1292). 

Although Bacon did not add newly discovered Jewish interpretations, 
he fought against the entire Church and university establishment, for the 
need to return to the original texts of the auctores and revise and improve 
translations on the basis of these texts. This could only be done, accord- 
ing to Bacon, with a good command of Greek and Arabic for the writings 
of Aristotle and the New Testament, and of Hebrew and Aramaic for the 
Old.” In the field of Bible studies, Bacon stressed the importance of copying 
Hebrew manuscripts of the Bible and reported that he had made practical 
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efforts in this direction. Moreover, he invested energy in learning Hebrew 
and even claimed to have written a book on Hebrew grammar.P 

Klepper is correct when she argues that Hebraism, as a current of scholar- 
ship, did not vanish in the thirteenth century. Nevertheless, it is important 
to distinguish between the Hebraist approach to Bible study in the twelfth 
century and its counterpart in the thirteenth. As described previously, 
twelfth-century Hebraism drew on Hebrew sources for biblical commentar- 
ies and quoted Jewish interpretations. By contrast, in the thirteenth century, 
we find relatively little Jewish material in exegetical works. More impor- 
tantly, even those commentaries that do cite Jewish interpretations do not 
use Jewish material extensively." 

The decrease in the use of Jewish sources during the thirteenth century 
may be linked to one of the strongest influences on Christian exegesis of 
that time—the prominence of preaching. Sermons were an important tool 
in the battle that the Church waged against heresy, which was viewed as a 
significant threat to its integrity. The conduct of the war against heresy 
was entrusted to the mendicant orders founded at the beginning of the 
century that had since grown rapidly, most particularly the Dominicans, 
whose original raison d’être was combating heresy.'? Because of the empha- 
sis that these orders placed on learning, the Franciscan and Dominican 
studia became key centers of theological and biblical scholarship. The most 
prominent schoolmen of this period, who also lectured on theology at the 
universities, were members of the mendicant orders,” which explains their 
significant role in the study of the Bible in the thirteenth century?! 

These teachers were also preachers, and knowing that their students would 
one day serve as priests or preachers, they oriented their instruction toward 
the needs of preaching.? Consequently, they emphasized moral exegesis, 
which employs Scripture to derive religious lessons relevant to the period. 
This focus on moral exegesis included familiarizing the students with exam- 
ples of such interpretations in order to incorporate them into their sermons, 
and having them study the method so that they could devise new and origi- 
nal moral interpretations of their own. Because moral exegesis rests strongly 
on allegory, the latter gained importance in the thirteenth century at the 
expense of literal exegesis, which faded, but did not disappear completely. It 
was only natural that the decreased importance of the literal sense reduced 
the dependence of Christian exegesis on Jewish texts. In any case, Jewish 
readings could not be employed in moral interpretation because they were 
less compatible with Christian morality. The commentaries that grew out of 
the lectures were oriented toward similar goals and the same audience, and 
were, therefore, influenced by these processes, as well. 

However, Jewish materials relating to Biblical study can be found in other 
types of works during the thirteenth century, such as tools for Bible study 
and translations or reworking of Jewish exegetical material for a Christian 
readership. In the history of Bible study, the thirteenth century may be called 
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"the age of tools"? because of the increasing number of works (most of them 
developed by members of the mendicant orders) intended to serve as aids to 
the study of the Bible. These were part of the trend that began in the cathe- 
dral schools of the twelfth century and continued in the universities of the 
thirteenth century to turn the study of the Bible into a scientific or academic 
field. Among these works, some made use of Jewish sources, for example, the 
correctoria texts that drew on accurate manuscripts to present variant readings 
to the standard text of the Vulgate in some of which the Hebrew text is used 
as a source.?^ The same is true of the biblical dictionaries (glossae) of the age 
that cite the Hebrew form of entry words.” 

As has been shown by scholars, the libraries of Oxford and Cambridge 
and the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris possess thirteenth-century manu- 
scripts of the Hebrew text of the Bible, most of them of the Psalms.?* The 
majority of these texts were produced with the aim of transmitting Jewish 
knowledge about the Hebrew text of the Bible to the Christian world, along 
with the meanings of this text. They usually include the Hebrew text of the 
Psalms alongside a Latin version and, often, a commentary in Latin, based in 
part on Jewish sources.” 

An example of a text written in order to convey Jewish exegesis to 
the Christian world is a commentary edited by Avrom Saltman and Sara 
Kamin, entitled, "A Historical Commentary on the Song of Songs accord- 
ing to Solomon [=Rashi] (Expositio hystorica Cantici Canticorum. secundum 


”28 Saltman and Kamin concluded that the commentary was 


Salomonem). 
written in the second half of the thirteenth century.” They demonstrated 
that it was based on Rashi, adapted for a Christian audience, and employed 
the Vulgate as its underlying text.?? 

In contrast to twelfth-century Hebraists who quoted Jewish interpreta- 
tions unfamiliar in the Christian world! that they had acquired directly 
from Jews with whom they had intellectual contacts,? in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the amount of such new Jewish interpretations decreased and most 
were taken from earlier Christian works.?? In other words, the sources for 
Jewish exegesis studied in the theology faculties of Paris and Oxford in the 
thirteenth century came from commentaries they employed—the Glossa 
ordinaria and Peter Comestor's Historia scholastica?^— rather than from direct 
intellectual contacts between Jews and Christians. 

The leaves of the Hebrew-Latin manuscripts mentioned above do, how- 
ever, provide some evidence of contact between Jews and Christians during 
the thirteenth century. Modern scholars who studied these manuscripts have 
described a picture of cooperation between Jews and Christians—one that 
also recalls the scholarly ties that existed between adherents of the two faiths 
in France during the previous century.” Nevertheless, these are only conclu- 
sions that can be drawn on the basis of an analysis of the manuscripts that, 
unfortunately, does not give us conclusive information regarding whether 
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the "Jewish" partners in their compositions were converts to Christianity or 
Jews who remained loyal to their faith. 

Klepper has emphasized that most of the scholars identified with the 
Hebraism of the thirteenth century were English Franciscans (or related to 
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that order in some fashion),?? in contrast to the more geographically and 
religiously diverse Hebraists among Bible instructors in the previous cen- 
tury.?/ This thirteenth-century trend according to Klepper, includes France, 
given the ongoing close relations between English and continental scholars, 
as many English scholars and students found their way to Paris and stayed 
there for a number of years, teaching and studying.?? She conjectures that 
this contact may have influenced Parisian scholars to employ Jewish sources 
when they studied the Bible. This, however, may not have been the case as 
there were differences in the theology curricula in Paris and Oxford despite 
the personal ties between their scholars.?? It is possible that this difference 
resulted in a distinction between the use of Jewish sources in England and 
in the Continent. One may also wish to consider the senior status of Paris 
as a center of theology that would make French influence on England much 
more likely than the opposite. In addition, even if France might have shared 
in the Hebraist approach when Langton was still alive in the early thirteenth 
century, by the 1240s this would have become much more difficult (although 
not impossible), due to the fierce campaign against rabbinic literature being 
waged there then (on this topic, see chapters 6 and 8). Examination of the 
materials available to us reveals a larger number of testimonies of the use 
of Jewish sources in England than on the Continent, during the thirteenth 


century.^? 


Theology 


One of the innovations of Christian Hebraism in the thirteenth century was 
its expansion into the field of theology. Before then, Christian interest in 
Jewish texts was primarily for the use of Jewish exegesis in the study of the 
Bible. 

A major development in the study of theology during the High Middle 
Ages was the emergence of Scholasticism, beginning in the second half of 
the eleventh century, that sought to combine Aristotelian philosophy with 
Christian doctrine. The great challenges that confronted scholastic think- 
ers were melding faith and philosophy and employing philosophy to pro- 
vide an underpinning for faith. The Jewish scholar Maimonides (1138-1204) 
is a prominent example of those who followed this path and constructed 
an entire worldview resting on the twin pillars of Aristotle and the Bible. 
Consequently, he was taken as a model by Christian thinkers throughout 
the thirteenth century such as William of Auvergne (ca. 1190—1249), Albert 
the Great (ca. 1200-1280), Thomas Aquinas (ca. 1163—1243), and Meister 
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Eckhart (ca. 1260—1327).! These scholars learned from Maimonides’ 
methods in Guide of the Perplexed to harmonize these two seemingly incom- 
patible domains, and also drew on the content of that work and quoted it 
with regard to theological problems common to Judaism and Christianity, 
such as Natural Law and the divine names. Christian biblical exegesis of 
the thirteenth century was also influenced by Maimonides, particularly on 
the book of Job. Whereas commentaries were previously influenced by the 
Moralia of Gregory the Great that had emphasized the moral aspect, now the 
rationalist stream, following Maimonides, began considering the philosophi- 
cal aspects of the book.? 


Polemical Hebraism 


As noted above, unlike the twelfth century, when intellectual contacts 
between Jews and Christians were more widespread than at any other time 
in the Middle Ages, in the thirteenth century the use of Jewish commen- 
taries was generally transmitted via quotations from earlier Christian writ- 
ings. Nevertheless, one can detect a different and even antithetical goal for 
Christian interest in Jewish texts developed at this time—what I would 
term "polemical Hebraism." This was a clear consequence of the uneasy 
relations between Jews and Christians during that century. A significant 
portion of Christian interest in Hebrew books in the thirteenth century was 
motivated by the wish to exploit these works for the purpose of missionary 
activities and to further the "persecution" of rabbinic literature. As Deanna 
Klepper notes, whereas the Franciscans of the thirteenth century promoted 
the study of Hebrew and Jewish texts in order to apply them to their bibli- 
cal studies, the Dominicans’ interest in Jewish texts in this period stemmed 
from polemic motives.^* Most of the Hebrew texts translated into Latin in 
the thirteenth century are related to polemic Hebraism rather than the clas- 
sic scholarly Hebraism. 

This was not a completely new phenomenon.? What was new in the 
thirteenth century was the unprecedented scale of the postbiblical rabbinic 
material that came into Christian hands. Much material was translated into 
Latin, and anthologies of rabbinic literature were produced. These com- 
pilations became the textual corpus employed by Christian polemicists in 
subsequent centuries.* 

Whereas England was in the vanguard of scholarly Hebraism in the thir- 
teenth century, France and Catalonia were the main centers of the polemical 
Hebraism of that era, beginning in 1239, when the Church declared war on 
rabbinic literature. In his indictment of the Talmud written by the convert 
Nicholas Donin that Pope Gregory IX attached to his decree ordering the 
confiscation of copies of that work, the author incorporated passages that he 
asserted proved his charges against it." If we ignore his selective quotation 
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and relatively minor but tendentious changes, the passages themselves are 
faithful representatives of their sources.* The war against the Talmud did 
not end with the trial conducted in 1240 and the great book burning of 1242. 
A second order to confiscate Jewish books was issued in 1244. The efforts by 
French Jewry to avert the decree caused its execution to be delayed, pend- 
ing a thorough clarification of the charges against the Talmud. To make this 
possible, Odo of Châteauroux (ca. 1208—1273), the papal legate in Paris, 
together with a staff of converts, collected the passages from the confiscated 
Jewish books that were considered problematic and translated them into 
Latin. This collection became known as the Extractiones de Talmut (Ms. BN 
lat. 16558). It contains roughly 2,000 tendentiously selected passages from 
rabbinic writings, the liturgy and Rashi’s commentaries on the Bible and 
Talmud, rendered faithfully and with identification of their Jewish sources.?? 
This anthology provided Christians with their first exposure to a large body 
of halakhic texts, taken from the rabbinic literature and Rashi’s commentar- 
ies on the Talmud. 

In Catalonia we encounter a different sort of polemical Hebraism, cen- 
tered mainly in the Dominican mission founded by Raymond of Peñaforte. 
Whereas the condemnation of the Talmud was part of the Church's war 
on rabbinic literature, the Dominican missionaries employed it for polemi- 
cal ends. The leading polemic tactic employed by this school was the use 
of talmudic texts to demonstrate the truth of Christianity?! This was the 
main axis of the Barcelona disputation between Nahmanides and the con- 
vert Pablo Christiani in 1263,” and it was also the underlying idea behind 
Ramon Marti's Pugio fidei, written in 1278, that incorporates an unprece- 
dented number of passages from rabbinic literature. Some ofthe Jewish quo- 
tations are presented as ostensibly christological interpretations by talmudic 
sages, while others are meant to present rabbinic literature in an unfavorable 
light.” As time passed, the treatise became a resource for Christian scholars 
to learn about Jewish texts; nevertheless, its primary use was for polemical 
purposes. 


Christian Knowledge of Hebrew in the Thirteenth Century 


Despite the fact that the twelfth century was the zenith of medieval Christian 
Hebraism, very few Hebraists actually had a solid command of the Hebrew 
language.?* In this realm, the thirteenth century saw a marked improvement, 
with more scholars displaying fluency in Hebrew.” This trend is apparent in 
both branches of Hebraism—the scholarly and the polemical. In the former, 
it involves chiefly the authors of the correctoría.?? This change is not surprising 
as diminished intellectual contact between Jews and Christians forced the 
Christians to develop an independent capacity to read Jewish texts. In the 
polemical sphere, this was also linked to the increased missionary pressure 
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on the Jews. It was during this time that the Hebrew language became a 
subject of instruction in some Christian schools. The most conspicuous 
example of this is the Dominican school in Catalonia (founded by Raymond 
of Pefiaforte)—essentially, a training institution for missionaries. One of its 
graduates was the aforementioned Ramon Marti, who excelled in this area 
of knowledge. 


Conclusions 


The thirteenth century follows the golden age of Hebraism of the twelfth- 
century renaissance, in which prominent Christian Hebraists such as the 
Victorines and Herbert of Bosham flourished. The dominant cultural trends 
of the thirteenth century and the worsening of relations between Jews and 
Christians caused a downturn in this activity. We noted that the weakening 
in the Hebraist current manifested chiefly in the significant decline in the 
overall number of Jewish interpretations quoted in Christian commentaries, 
and in the decreasing number of such new interpretations utilized. The rise 
of moral exegesis, as a result of the emphasis on preaching, limited those 
interested in literal exegesis primarily to the Franciscans, whose works were 
much less "Jewish" than those of the prominent Hebraists of the twelfth 
century. 

The contraction of the circle of Christian Hebraist biblical scholars is 
also conspicuous from a geographic perspective. Most of the evidence for 
Hebrew-language study during the thirteenth century comes from England. 
The definite and substantial decline in intellectual interaction between Jews 
and Christians in northern France may have been due to the growing hostil- 
ity between the two religions there.” Equally important, the assault against 
rabbinic literature, which gained momentum in the mid-thirteenth century, 
made it difficult for Christians to use books that were banned and denounced 
by the Church as heretical. 

Those aspects of Hebraism that were weakened or disappeared in the 
thirteenth century were supplanted by three new avenues of study: the study 
of Maimonidean philosophic works that helped shape Christian scholastic 
theology, acquisition of knowledge from post-biblical texts in the effort to 
condemn rabbinic literature, and the study of texts to facilitate missionary 
work among the Jews. 

The one facet of Hebraism that did grow stronger in the thirteenth cen- 
tury was Christian fluency in the Hebrew language, as reflected in the areas 
of knowledge discussed above. Within the scholarly track of Hebraism, we 
note the creators of lexicons and bilingual Hebrew-Latin manuscripts as well 
as Roger Bacon and some of the authors of correctoria. Further, in the polemi- 
cist track, we noted the first attempts to teach Hebrew to other Christians in 
order to facilitate their missionary efforts. These attempts did not appear to 
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bear significant fruit, although at least one such scholar—R amon Marti— 
seems to have known Hebrew better than any of his predecessors in the 
Middle Ages. 

The departure from using Hebrew texts continued into the fourteenth 
century. The list of Hebraists of that age is quite short. Nevertheless, it was 
in this century that Nicholas of Lyra wrote his literal commentary, which is 
one of the high points of medieval Christian Hebraism and one of the most 
important collections of Jewish sources (chiefly for the study of the Bible) 
from that age.?? In Nicholas of Lyra, the last important Hebraist of the Middle 
Ages, we can identify both trends of Christian Hebraism of the preceding 
two centuries: the scholarly Hebraism of the twelfth century combined with 
the dominant trend in the thirteenth century—the polemical Hebraism. In 
addition to his interest in the literal interpretation found in the Jewish texts, 
he made use of his knowledge of these texts to deprecate rabbinic literature 
and to ground ostensibly Christological interpretations within them.” In 
this sense, the thirteenth century served Nicholas as both a link between him 
and the Victorines' scholarly Hebraism, as well as a generator of the polemi- 
cal Hebraism of the mendicant orders, which he subsequently adopted. 
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CHAPTER 4 


“I HAVE ASKED FOR NOTHING EXCEPT 
THE IUS COMMUNE": LEGAL CHANGE IN 
THIRTEENTH-CENTURY FRANCE 


Karl Shoemaker 


he thirteenth century witnessed remarkable and lasting transfor- 

mations in law and legal culture in France. The main contours of 
these transformations are fairly well known to specialists in medieval legal 
history, although they are not always brought into direct conversation 
with the other cultural, social, theological, and intellectual changes that 
marked the French thirteenth century. This essay provides one perspec- 
tive on these changes— seeking to trace the manner in which thirteenth- 
century procedural reforms led to the growth of royal bureaucracy and 
brought France more firmly within the legal framework of the emergent 
Roman-canon law. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century, legal practices in the regions 
of Europe now called France were localized and varied—characterized more 
by multiplicity, insularity, and contestation than by unity or coordination. 
Powerful landed lords exercised hereditary jurisdictional powers that French 
kings were only gradually able to bring within royal control. The thirteenth 
century saw the power and reach ofthe French monarchy grow significantly. 
Provinces that had enjoyed significant, even total, independence from the 
French crown in the twelfth century were largely within the ambit of royal 
control by 1300. For example, whereas Louis VI (r. 1108—1137) had con- 
trolled only, and sometimes just barely, the Île-de-France, his great-great 
grandson, Louis IX (r. 1226-1270), aggressively extended his rule so that 
only parts of Brittany, Guyenne, Burgundy, and Flanders remained outside 
French royal control. Louis VI had been styled “King of the Franks," but 
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his grandson, Philip II (r. 1180—1223), was styled the "King of France," as 
were his successors. By 1285, beginning with Philip IV, French kings even 
took the style "King of France and Navarre." The expanded authority of 
French kings came at the expense of the French barons, who found them- 
selves increasingly answerable to royal law. In the twelfth century, French 
kings struggled mightily against recalcitrant nobles ensconced in strong cas- 
tles. The most powerful and troublesome baron in twelfth-century France, 
who at the same time happened to be the king of England, was reduced by 
the end thirteenth century to a few modest holdings in Gascony, having lost 
Normandy already in 1204 to Philip Augustus. By the thirteenth century, 
the French king could claim a right to hear appeals from decisions made in 
baronial courts—a right which he sometimes even exercised. In all of this, 
locallegal practices might still vary greatly, but royal power was steadily 
expanding and bringing a certain degree of uniformity. At the same time, 
the lines between secular and ecclesiastical jurisdiction were often blurred, 
providing a multilayered aspect to the everyday experience of law that con- 
tinued until the end of the ancient regime. 

By the close of the thirteenth century, much of the blueprint for the 
institutions and processes of French law that would last until the eighteenth 
century—and would make it possible for scholars today to argue for the 
presence in late medieval France of an emerging ius commune, conceptually 
distinct if intimately linked to French royal and provincial law—had been 
more or less drafted. Scholars still argue over whether and when the ius 
commune, understood in its boldest sense as legal practices grounded in the 
Roman-canon law and common to Europe, ever came to France (or else- 
where). Moreover, even vocal proponents of the ius commune acknowledge 
"there are details in the overall situation in French lands that are difficult to 
follow and reconstruct"! 

The ground is more solid for scholars who restrict the meaning of ius 
commune to refer to “a law common to the universities," as such a definition 
leaves room for the undeniable welter of local legal activity that took place 
in late medieval France and that is difficult to bring within any meaningful 
usage of “common law."? Such a definition certainly allows France to be 
brought within discussions ofthe ius commune, as jurists in French univer- 
sities and law schools played important roles in its intellectual formation, 
even if legal practices might, in some cases, remain little influenced by it. 
At the heart of the ius commune was a procedural revolution, forged in the 
law schools of Italy and France in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and 
disseminated by papal and secular authority, that envisioned legal processes 
controlled by learned judges who were granted considerable ex officio powers 
to initiate legal inquiries. 

This so-called “inquisitorial model" of litigation depended upon active 
judges, increasingly armed with university degrees in law, who were invested 
with broad powers to initiate criminal and civil proceedings, examine 
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witnesses, even under torture, and to act (in principle, at least) as a brake on 
the adversarial tendencies of earlier medieval legal traditions. These transfor- 
mations were sufficiently pervasive that, by the end ofthe thirteenth century, 
it was possible for one popular and fantastically imagined text that circulated 
widely in France to portray a litigious demon exclaiming in the middle of a 
lawsuit he initiated in the court of heaven: “I have asked for nothing except 
the ius commune!”—by which he claimed a right afforded to all God's crea- 
tures to defend legal interests under the rules and procedures spelled out in 
Roman-canon law. However, if the new mode of legal process entailed in 
the ius commune had emerged as a potential unifying feature of French legal 
culture by the end of the thirteenth century, its emergence had not been 
entirely foreseeable one hundred years earlier. There were a number of seri- 
ous impediments to the emergence of a learned law common to France. For 
example, at the dawn of the thirteenth century, jurists and theologians at 
the University of Paris (and elsewhere) were still trying to disentangle legal 
process from the vestiges of the divine ordeal—a Carolingian-era method of 
establishing legal proof that relied upon burnt flesh or a submerged body to 
determine guilt or innocence. Although its use had begun to wane through- 
out much of Europe in the late twelfth century, the ordeal remained a trou- 
blesome feature of medieval legal process until papal reforms promulgated in 
1215 effectively abrogated its use. 


'The Ordeal Revisited 


Despite its place on the margins of legal practice in the early thirteenth cen- 
tury, the ordeal was a significant barrier to a ius common to all of France. 
The ordeal was an unruly form of trial that did not permit the consistent 
application of formal substantive rules to similar cases, could not be easily 
or effectively controlled from centralized royal or ecclesiastical courts, and 
that produced inscrutable, unreviewable judgments? Although its use had 
become increasingly marginalized—not least by university elites who for 
the most part abhorred it—the ordeal remained an available legal process in 
France at the dawn of the thirteenth century. It remained, for example, one 
of the primary modes of proof in criminal accusation against serfs.^ Replete 
in Carolingian legal sources, the ordeal possessed an impressive legal pedi- 
gree. Charlemagne had legislated that "everyone should believe the ordeal 
without any doubt," simultaneously confirming that the ordeal was authori- 
tative and that it was subject to doubts.? Fundamental to the ordeal was a 
seemingly pervasive belief that elements of the natural world could reveal 
God's judgment through the flesh ofthe accused—unworthiness betrayed by 
festering corruption visible on the flesh itself. We know that in many cases 
the ordeal was understood to render a spiritual accounting rather than a legal 
one. Thus, the ordeal might be inscrutable as a factual determination, but it 
remained intelligible within the teachings of medieval theology.’ 
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It is undoubtedly correct that medieval ordeal practices contained an ele- 
ment of penitential discipline and provided local communities with cover in 
hard cases. But the ordeal also proved to be an effective tool for oppressing 
marginalized groups within medieval France. One such case occurred at 
Blois. It illustrates the intractable unruliness of the ordeal as a legal pro- 
cess, and foreshadows the cycle of expulsion and re-invitation that Jews in 
France would experience over the course of the thirteenth century. In 1171, 
some members of the Jewish community in Blois were accused of the ritual 
murder of a Christian boy. Because the accusers lacked sufficient proof for a 
conviction (i.e., witnesses to the act, or a confession from the perpetrators), a 
priest suggested that they employ the ordeal to make their case. Jews and free 
Christians in Blois enjoyed an exemption from the ordeal, but this privilege 
did not prevent the ordeal from being used against the Jews. The priest pro- 
posed that a particular Christian slave be put to the ordeal in order to prove 
the truth of the accusations. The slave passed the ordeal of cold water, thus 
"proving" Jewish guilt for the murder. Two Jews were subsequently burned 
to death for the suspected killing? 

The events at Blois illustrate a feature of the ordeal that was also becom- 
ing increasingly problematic for ecclesiastical and royal authorities. Because 
there could be no appeal from it to a higher court (to whom would one 
appeal the judicium dei?), the ordeal was particularly difficult to insulate from 
the machinations of motivated locals. Just as a determined priest orchestrated 
an ordeal against the Jews of Blois, a motivated parishioner might offer to 
prove serious charges against priests or bishops by submitting to an ordeal. 
As Richard Fraher has shown, charges of simony or concubinage leveled 
against priests highlighted for the medieval Church the extent to which the 
ordeal was difficult to control from a political or administrative center, and 
accounted, in Fraher's view, for the papal opposition to the ordeal.'° Perhaps 
unsurprisingly, such attempts at proving by one's own body another's guilt 
appear to have had high success rates. Whatever the papacy might have 
thought about the incident at Blois, it recognized the dangers of the ordeal 
when it was used by agitated parishioners against unpopular clerics.! From 
the papacy’s perspective, it was better for ecclesiastical superiors to discipline 
clerics than to have such matters addressed by unpredictable and unreview- 
able ordeal processes. 

Alongside the administrative and institutional challenges posed by the 
ordeal, a sentiment had arisen among many theologians at the University of 
Paris that the ordeal was illegitimate as a theological matter.!? Coupled with 
increasing doubts about the ordeal expressed by early thirteenth-century 
canon lawyers, and the fact that many communities sought to avoid using 
it where they could, it was possible for Innocent III to move decisively 
against the ordeal at the Fourth Lateran Council held in 1215. In canon 
18 of the council, priestly participation in ordeals was prohibited, effectively 
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removing whatever ecclesiastical sanction the ordeal had enjoyed. Whether 
Innocent III's prohibition was enough on its own to end the practice is still a 
matter of debate, but it is clear enough that ordeal practice in Europe with- 
ered quickly after 1215. 

Quite curiously, at least one prominent figure studying and lecturing at 
Paris in the middle of the thirteenth century displayed a wistful nostalgia 
for the ordeal. In 1252, thirty-seven years after the Fourth Lateran Council 
abrogated the ordeal, Roger Bacon wrote of "certain prayers that were insti- 
tuted long ago by men of truth, or rather ordained by God and the angels." 
When these "prayers are made over glowing iron, and over the water of 
a river" then "innocents are approved, and [the guilty] is condemned of a 
crime."? Bacon had perhaps never actually observed an ordeal. He was born 
one year before the Fourth Lateran Council prohibited priestly participation 
in it. But he had witnessed the growing influence of men trained in canon 
law within the governance structures of the Church, and we might see in 
his remarks a thinly veiled rebuke of the growing legalism of his day. "At 
one time," he complained in another place, “the Roman curia was ruled 
by God's wisdom, but now it is ruined by legal pronouncements derived 
from lay emperors." Worse, the jurists responsible for this inversion are now 
“more highly praised than a master of theology." One is tempted to find 
in these remarks more than a little professional jealousy and indications of 
fierce competition between the theological and canon law faculties at the 
University of Paris. Bacon, then at Paris, was not the only theologian to 
express such opinions about lawyers.” 


The Growth of Legal Professionalism 


The growth ofthe papallegal bureaucracy that prompted acerbic remarks like 
Bacon's had begun in earnest in the late twelfth century, and had prompted 
complaints from the beginning. Already in the 1150s, Bernard of Clairvaux 
had bitterly remarked on the “litigious prattle" that polluted the papal court 
and distracted popes from their obligations of prayer and pastoral care. For 
this unfortunate state of affairs, Bernard did not hesitate to blame renewed 
interest in the resurgent Roman law. A century later, and feeling beset by the 
same evils, Bacon could imagine the defunct ordeal as part of a golden age 
in which righteous prayers and earthly elements revealed imminent divine 
justice through human flesh. In his own day, law was no longer a ritual of 
prayer and revelation; it had become a profession, complete with its own 
priesthood, liturgy, and texts.'® 

The same Lateran Council that effectively ended the ordeal in 1215 had 
provided directions for replacing it. For example, in canon 8 the papacy tried 
to find a delicate balance between insulating clerics against false accusations 
of wrongdoing that might be brought from spite or jealousy and that the 
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ordeal practice facilitated, and simultaneously increasing the Church's capac- 
ity for clerical discipline through legal processes. The solution was a hierar- 
chical arrangement in which ecclesiastics of superior rank could discipline 
clerics of a lower rank, yet were themselves insulated from accusations made 
by inferiors or by laypersons. Canon 38 placed important checks on judges in 
these cases by requiring them to employ “a notary or two competent men” to 
record the judicial process. The aim was accountability. The prescribed pro- 
cess required that a judge would "oversee all the acts of the inquiry, namely, 
citations and delays, refusals and exceptions, petitions and replies, interroga- 
tions and confessions, the depositions of witnesses and presentation of docu- 
ments, interlocutions, appeals, renunciations, decisions, and other acts which 
take place." The scaffolding for modern civil and criminal procedure was 
erected. All of these steps in the inquiry were to “be written down in conve- 
nient order, the time, places, and persons to be designated.” 

The stated purpose of this canon was to provide a record in cases where 
someone claimed they were subject to a “dishonest or imprudent” judge.” 
But it did much more; it mandated the conditions under which all ecclesi- 
astical litigation would be recorded and more significantly, made it subject 
to review by superior judges within the ecclesiastical hierarchy, culminating 
with the pope who was the judex ordinarius of everyone. Judges failing to 
comply with the requirement that their proceedings be recorded were liable 
to punishment. Taken together, these two canons represented the canon law's 
response to the end of the divine ordeal. Judicial inquiries were to follow a 
prescribed order—including allegations, responses, interlocutory appeals, 
depositions, etc.—and put into a written dossier that could be transmitted 
through a judicial hierarchy over which the pope presided. The obligations 
of pastoral care were taking on an increasingly juridical character. 

This increased reliance on formalized processes and a written record were 
hardly peculiar to canon law. Jurists molded by Roman law education had 
been developing inquisitorial legal procedures for decades before the Fourth 
Lateran Council. Likewise, Italian cities had traditions of notarial practice 
that reached back to the eleventh century, perhaps even earlier. These notar- 
ial practices had spread to parts of France in the twelfth century, and were 
well in place in many seigniorial courts in southern France. In thirteenth- 
century Paris, royal notaries were instituted in an attempt to divert non- 
contentious legal matters out of the overburdened royal courts. The iconic 
depictions of Louis IX sitting beneath an oak tree in Vincennes issuing oral 
judgments to humble petitioners belie a growing and complex royal legal 
system in France. Over the course of the thirteenth century, French jurists 
exploited a range of Roman and canon law texts—alongside the treatises of 
"customary" law that appeared in the 1250s and began to proliferate in the 
late thirteenth century—to construct the processes of law that would apply 


in the royal domain.?? 
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The increasing reach of the learned law in thirteenth-century France 
coincided with the emergence of a peculiar form of legal literature known as 
the coutumiers. The coutumiers, or treatises of customary law, usually attached 
to a particular region or province, occupy a contested place within French 
legal scholarship. A venerable tradition of French legal history has generally 
considered collections of customary law that emerged in the 1250s and pro- 
liferated in the latter half of the thirteenth century to be a sort of vernacular 
bastard child—unworthy of its more distinguished, university-born brother 
and more than a little embarrassing. At the same time, another scholarly 
tradition, sharing certain intellectual commitments also found in strands of 
the English common law, has valorized the coutumiers as an expression of 
autochthonous popular practices emerging independently of the Roman law 
and its imperial sympathies. 

In fact, the coutumiers were both more and less than these scholarly carica- 
tures. Some of them were unapologetically copied from earlier, neighboring 
coutumiers, removing any claim that they were authentic local practices existing 
from time immemorial. At the same time, the coutumiers have been unjustly 
maligned by scholars who see them as feeble imitations of the learned laws. 
As Ada Kuskowski has recently shown, some of the same textual practices 
that are extolled as evidence of sophistication in the learned laws (includ- 
ing shameless repetition of texts without attribution) are downplayed as evi- 
dence of derivation and inferiority when it comes to the coutumiers. Although 
they operated outside the orbit of the Roman-canonical tradition taught in 
the universities, the coutumiers played an important role in vernacularizing 
French law and professionalizing French lay courts.” 


Guido de Collemedio and the Ius Commune 


The career of Guido da Collemedio, an important but little known bishop 
of Cambrai from 1296 to 1306, offers a neat window into the intellectual 
dynamism that marked French law at the end of the thirteenth century. This, 
despite that fact that Guido was not French and Cambrai was not yet part 
of France. Guido was from an Italian family that had come to prominence 
in central Italy by the 1220s. Pascal Montaubin has conclusively shown that 
Guido was from Anagni, southwest of Rome.?* Guido’s family was already 
relatively well placed by the early thirteenth century, participating skillfully 
in the clientelism prominent in central Italy. One of his older relatives, Pietro 
da Collemedio, was appointed to the Roman curia in 1217 and served as 
chaplain to Pope Honorius III before being named cardinal by Innocent IV 
in 1244.75 

Guido was part of a veritable "colonization" movement undertaken 
by central Italian clerics in the thirteenth century who established them- 
selves in large numbers in places like England, northern France, and the 
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Low Countries. He studied Roman and canon law, probably at Bologna 
as other Collemezzo family members had done. He is also probably the 
Guido de Collemezzo who became the treasurer of Thérouanne in Calais 
sometime prior to 1275. In 1275, he asked and received permission to teach 
law at the University of Naples.” In 1276, he became councilor to Charles 
Anjou, king of Sicily. He also authored an abridgement of Innocent IV's 
commentaries on the decretals. Two manuscript copies of Guido's abridge- 
ment survive.” When the episcopal seat at Cambrai became vacant in August 
of 1296, Boniface VIII quickly appointed Guido as bishop, probably hoping 
he would bring some stability to an independent diocese that had long been 
a target of annexation by surrounding powers. 

Given his background in teaching law, it is entirely unsurprising that 
while he was bishop of Cambrai he would have owned manuscripts 
concerned with law and penitential discipline, as these would have been 
important resources for the pastoral and judicial roles of his position as 
bishop of a large diocese. Among his manuscripts was a text described as the 
Compilatio episcopi Cameracensis, a text that was at once a curious sort of ordo 
iudiciorum (a legal process manual) and an account of Marian Theology. The 
Compilatio contained a short heading that explained "[This is] the reason 
why the Blessed Virgin is called our Advocate," a heading which signaled 
Mary's role as an actor in a legal process.?? Indeed, the text presents Mary as 
the central figure in a lawsuit initiated by Satan, who had sent a demon to 
sue in the court of heaven for possession of all human souls.?? Guido sent a 
copy of the text to the archbishop of Reims as a gift. 

The bishop of Cambrai did not compose the text he named the Compilatio. 
We do not know who did. In 1262, an author from the Low Countries 
named Jacob van Maerlant had included essentially the same text as a small 
chapter in his popular vernacular Grail cycle, although he claimed only to 
have copied the text from somewhere else. Earlier than that, we cannot go. 
Whatever its origins, the text that the Bishop of Cambrai came to possess 
at the end of the thirteenth century enjoyed wide circulation in Europe. By 
the fourteenth century, it could be found in manuscripts used in law schools, 
where it was almost certainly used as a pedagogic device for teaching legal 
process, as well as in theological manuscripts, where its legal aspects were 
secondary to its theological import. By the fourteenth century, versions of 
the text also circulated in several vernacular translations, including French, 
Catalan, and Italian. 

That the spiritual battle between Mary and Satan over the fate of human- 
kind could be portrayed as a lawsuit should not be a surprise. Medieval 
Christian theology easily understood sacred history in legal or quasi-legal 
terms, beginning with Original Sin and ending with the Last Judgment. 
For medieval lawyers, especially but not only canonists, law's relationship to 
theology was close enough that law, too, could be counted on to narrate the 
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justification and salvation of the human genus. Guido, a powerful bishop and 
a former law professor, might have come across this text when he was teach- 
ing law. A version of this lawsuit was used in the classrooms at Bologna, as 
marginal allegations in a surviving manuscript clearly show.?! 

In any event, the text set hell’s complaint against God's perceived injus- 
tice within the framework of a lawsuit. Complete with citations to Roman 
law, canon law, and the Bible, the text portrays the resounding defeat Mary 
handed to the demon sent by Hell to try the case. Ultimately, and despite her 
proficiency with legal texts, Mary defeated the demon with an emotional 
plea. In the trial's climactic scene, she bared her breasts and moved Christ to 
tears by reminding him of her maternal care for him as an infant. It is not 
impossible to be somewhat sympathetic to the demon's complaint that he 
had been shown not celestial justice, but rather the justice of flesh and blood. 
Mary's dramatic bodily display may have seemed rather ordeal-like by the 
lights of the learned law on which the demon relied so tenaciously through- 
out the trial. Indeed, the demon's remark "Non peto nisi ius commune quod 
nemini denegatur" ("I ask nothing except the ius commune which is denied to 
no one")? 
lawyers, who had labored so hard to establish such a thing in France over the 


must have seemed like the correct response for university-trained 


course of the thirteenth century. 


Conclusion 


It was possible by the end of the thirteenth century to speak of a ius that was 
sufficiently common that a demon could claim it in a legal process initiated 
before the heavenly court—at least in a text owned and copied by a law 
professor cum bishop in an autonomous diocese on France's northern border. 
The situation on the ground in France remained rather short of this idealized 
notion of a ius commune. French royal policies aimed at crown expansion in 
the early thirteenth century also tended, in some cases, to strengthen local 
and provincial institutions that were largely allowed to survive so long as 
royal agents from Paris, rather than local notables, filled important provincial 
offices. Thus, while it was externally recognized that the king of France had 
no superior in his realm, variation in custom and law between the provinces 
remained significant. There were also numerous jurisdictional immunities 
held by some cities and ecclesiastical bodies that served to preserve overlap- 
ping and sometimes conflicting jurisdictions in thirteenth-century France. 
Still, some deeply entrenched regional differences were starting to erode, and 
a law common to the French realm was beginning to emerge. 

The twelfth-century theological and intellectual assault on the divine 
ordeal—an assault that was spearheaded at the University of Paris—had been 
preceded by an intense renewal of lawyerly interest in classical Roman pro- 
cedure by Italian and French jurists. In the early decades of the thirteenth 
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century, French canon and civil lawyers stood ready to implement modes of 
trial that they had appropriated from the classical jurists and repurposed for 
French courts. These new legal processes changed the experience of litiga- 
tion in France in both royal and provincial courts. In these new modes of 
trial, judges exercised considerable control over the initiation of legal pro- 
cesses, the leveling of charges against suspects, the acquisition of evidence, 
and the examination of witnesses. In criminal cases, these new processes 
even permitted judges to question witnesses and suspects through torture 
in order to uncover facts that only the guilty could be presumed to know. 
Obsessively documentary, these new procedures required literate judges and 
legions of scribes to record the copious testimonies extracted by the inquests. 
In cases concerned with property rights, the new procedures required skilled 
lawyers who could steer clients through them. 

So there emerged in France as in much of Southwestern Europe a grow- 
ing body of professional lawyers who, by the early thirteenth century, could 
expect to make careers exercising judicial functions, providing paid legal 
advice, and advocating client interests within these new legal processes. These 
men worked within a common textual world, glossing classical Roman and 
contemporary legal texts as well as the new legislation that both papal and 
royal chanceries were producing with newfound vigor and sophistication. 
They made it possible that even demons might make a claim to the ius com- 
mune in thirteenth-century France. 
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CHAPTER 5 


BETWEEN ASHKENAZ (GERMANY) AND 
TSARFAT (FRANCE):TWO APPROACHES 
TOWARD POPULARIZING JEWISH LAW 


Judah D. Galinsky 


Arn the year 1420, the famed legal authority, Jacob Molin of Worms 
(known as Maharil), was asked by a rabbinic colleague and friend, Hayyim 
Tsarfatti of Wiener-Neustadt (previously of Augsburg) regarding his intention 
to write a book on the laws of family purity in the German-Jewish vernacular, 
Yiddish (leshon ashkenaz), for the purpose of making these laws more accessible 
to the broader reading public, including women. Maharil’s response was a sharp 
one and revealed his fundamental negative attitude toward all works of popular 
halakhah:! 


And I was astonished that you were considering writing [a handbook] in 
German — for we are distraught over the previous ones [i.e. legal handbooks 
written in Hebrew] — because every layman who is able to read Rashi’s com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch or [one who can read the material] from the mahzor 
or [those who studied] the interpretation (shittah) [i.e. the Tosafist’s glosses to the 
Talmud] in their youth but had ceased [studying] days and years ago, or those who 
never apprenticed with an established scholar (lo shimmesh talmidé hakhamim] — all 
these [readers] joined together in the “valley of the fools” and look to the words of 
our teachers, the authors [of handbooks] such as Sha ‘aré dura, Semak, Turin? ...and 
they determine and implement the law based on these books!* They are about 
whom the Talmudic sages referred to ...as “ Tanna’im who bring destruction upon 
the world" (Sotah 22a), for they do not comprehend the legal reasoning [of the 
law] and the application of ritual and civil law which can change according to the 


reasoning of the law...° 


Maharil’s harsh critique of Hayyim Tsarfatti’s proposed project was not so much 
directly linked to the language in which he chose to write (Yiddish instead 
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of Hebrew) but rather the result of his having made such a choice—to make 
halakhah accessible to non-initiates, to people who had no right to determine 
the law for themselves. 

In this sharply formulated response, one can discern a clearly stated argu- 
ment for rabbinic authority and control over the dissemination of specialized 
knowledge.The consequence of spreading knowledge ofthe law to the unqual- 
ified was a real concern for this rabbi from the Rhineland.’ In his opinion, 
knowledge of the law could only be transmitted orally via scholars “who are 
proficient in determining the law—and they should teach these laws to the 
women of their home, neighborhood and city"? Maharil implies that the only 
way to prevent errors in understanding and applying the laws was to have them 
transmitted to the laity via the mediation of legal specialists or their proxies.? 

From the above exchange between the two early fifteenth-century scholars— 
one from Worms in the west of Germany and the other from Wiener-Neustadt 


0__4 difference of opinion regarding the merits of popularizing 


in the east 
Jewish law emerges.!! One scholar was considering writing a legal work in the 
vernacular so that laypeople would have some knowledge of the law, whereas 
the other bemoaned all accessible works of law, even those written in Hebrew. 

In this study, I will explore the possibility that these two approaches were 
not solely the product of post-black-death realities, perceptions, and society in 
Germany, but that they had roots in the two major legal cultures among the 
Jews of northern Europe—France and Germany. My focus will be the thir- 
teenth century, although there are indications that these trends began earlier.P? 
The point of departure will be a comparison between the mainstream writings 
on Jewish law in these two centers, with regard to their literary character and 
their prospective reading audience.'* I will suggest that, emerging from this 
comparison, we can identify in France, from the beginning until the end of the 
century, a sustained interest among the scholarly class in producing accessible 
legal works for an audience that is less knowledgeable than the rabbinic elite 
(i.e., Talmudic scholars, judges or students). In Germany, however, no parallel 
concern can be detected among mainstream scholars until the last quarter of 
the century. I will conclude the study by placing its results within the context 
of broader scholarly discourse on the subject. 


Halakhic Literature in Thirteenth-Century France 


The first book written in the thirteenth century and completed ca. 1202-1204, 
Sefer ha-terumah (Book of Offering), was written by Barukh ben Isaac. He was a 
student of the famous French Tosafist Isaac of Dampierre." The external struc- 
ture of the work was organized topically and not according to the order of the 
Talmud.!° Barukh ben Isaacs work begins with the laws of ritual slaughter, 
laws relating to food preparation, and includes laws regarding family purity, 
divorce, idolatry, and various other areas of halakhah. It concludes with the laws 
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of Sabbath.!” To a large extent, the internal structure of each of the sections, 
in contrast to the external structure, is organized according to the Talmudic 
tractate that it is commenting on.? The content of the work, written in the 
Aramaic-Hebrew mix, is scholarly and follows the Franco-Jewish dialectical 
method known as Tosafot.'? All of this indicates that Barukh ben Isaac's primary 
reading audience was a scholarly one. 

There are, however, certain indications that Barukh ben Isaac did wish to 
make his work more accessible to a wider audience. In addition to the topi- 
cal arrangement already mentioned, he was selective in treating only Talmudic 
subject-matter that had practical implications in medieval times, leaving out 
discussions that were merely exegetical or theoretical. This limitation had the 
potential of making the work more attractive to readers who were only inter- 
ested in the practical application of the law. Of even greater importance was his 
decision to write an abridgment in Hebrew, which served the dual function of 
being a short practical summary of the larger work as well as a detailed table 
of contents. He prefaced his work with a brief introduction that describes the 
abridgment’ dual function: 


I Barukh the son of R. Isaac have explicated this book so that anyone looking 
at these references (simanim that are remazim) [1.e. table of contents] may find [an 
answer to] what he seeks. For there [i.e. in these simanim] he can find many a time 
clarification [of the law] in brief [be-kotser| together with some of the sources, in 
short [derekh ketsara]. However, in the book itself, in the place where the reference 
will direct to go and look — there, all can be found, explicated, with its sources and 
its reasoning, at length as is needed.”° 


In these simanim, the author did away with much of the learned discussion 
found in the body of the work and presented his reader with the practical 
conclusions and legal innovations of the Tosafist school. In this context, it is also 
worth emphasizing that, in composing his abridgment, Barukh ben Isaac chose 
to write in Hebrew, whereas the language he used in the body of the work was 
the more complex rabbinic mix of Hebrew and Aramaic of the Talmud. 

Having a book arranged topically and focused on the practical, the learned 
reader could find the specific law in which he was interested with relative ease, 
via the simanim that served as the table of contents. More importantly, even a 
less than learned reader could utilize the same simanim in order to gain direct 
access to the law. A non-specialist who would hesitate before studying a com- 
plex Talmudic-Tosafistic discussion as found in the body of the work might 
consider reading an accessible Hebrew summary. 7! These three interrelated 
features— practical focus, topical structure, and, most important, the abridged 
version appended to the beginning of the work—reveals an author with an 
awareness of a varied reading audience and one who was motivated to reach 
out to them. 
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The next stage in the development of accessible works of law in France was 
significant and it influenced all subsequent legal writing in that area. A compre- 
hensive legal work, Sefer ha-mitsvot (Book of Commandments) or Semag, which 
covered all aspects of the law, was completed by Moses of Coucy ca. 1250.22 It 
was heavily influenced by the great Maimonidean code, Mishneh torah. The 
author, to a large extent, followed the logical (non- Talmudic) structure of that 
work as well as its internal structure. He also adopted classic Rabbinic Hebrew as 
the language of his work, eschewing the Talmudic mix of Aramaic and Hebrew 
that was much more prevalent among medieval Talmudic scholars.?* Moreover, 
although Moses of Coucy, in contrast to Maimonides, cited the Talmudic source 
of the law, at times at great lengths, and included alternate legal opinions in his 
discussion as well, he still made an effort to simplify his treatment. 

The contrast between Moses of Coucy’s simplified version and the in-depth 
discussion found in Barukh ben Isaac work is striking. Seemingly, Moses of 
Coucy, to a certain extent, internalized the Maimonidean ethos of producing 
a simplified comprehensive code to be read without constant recourse to the 
Talmud.? Whereas in the Sefer ha-terumah it was the abridgment that demon- 
strated the author's desire to reach out to a more inclusive reading audience, in 
Sefer ha-mitsvot one can see how Moses of Coucy’s entire program was moti- 
vated by a wish to make the law more accessible for a readership that was not 
necessarily engaged with high-level Talmudic discussion. In this context, it is 
worth noting that a number of years before he wrote his legal work, Moses 
of Coucy was active as an itinerant preacher who traveled to various Jewish 
diaspora communities.? 

Nonetheless, despite the great advances made by Moses of Coucy in mak- 
ing the laws accessible to various types of French Jews, there remained three 
features of the Sefer ha-mitsvot that made his work less appealing than it might 
have been. The first factor, one that he shared with Maimonides, was the inclu- 
sion of entire sections oflaw that were irrelevant to medieval Jews living outside 
the land of Israel. The second and third factors were the inclusion of lengthy 
Talmudic citations and of conflicting post- Talmudic legal opinions. Altogether, 
these three features rendered the work longer, more complex, and less user- 
friendly than warranted and, therefore, limited its appeal among the non-elite 
readers.” 

The final stage in the French trend toward accessible legal works may be 
traced to the authors’ realization that they could dispense with or at least mod- 
ify those very features that burdened Moses of Coucy’s work of law. The two 
authors who wrote such works were Abraham ben Ephraim and Isaac ben 
Joseph of Corbeil. Abraham ben Ephraim completed his work, Sefer ha-simanim 
(the Book of Reference), ca. 1260, quite soon after Moses of Coucy’s work was 
circulated.” He chose the title because he wanted to emphasize that his book 
was primarily an abridgment of Moses’ book. In fact, the overall structure of 
the work and its content are deeply influenced by the Sefer ha-mitsvot, so much 
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so that he encourages the reader of his work to actually copy the original work 
of Rabbi Moses as well. In one of the versions of his introduction, he even 
included a warning that one should not decide the law without first consulting 
Moses of Coucy’s work.?? 

Isaac of Corbeil completed his work, entitled ‘Ammudé golah (Pillars of the 
Exile), ca. 1276-1277. Although the author never referred to his work as a 
shortened version of Moses of Coucy book, and its overall structure differed 
radically from it, nevertheless its legal content was primarily abridged from the 
Sefer ha-mitsvot.? Over time, his book became known as Semak—an acronym 
for Sefer mitsvot katan, that is, the Small or Short Book of Commandments. 

These two works—Abraham ben Ephraim’s Simanim and Isaac of Corbeil’s 
Semak—abridged Moses of Coucy’s weighty tome in three significant ways. 
They removed all the sections irrelevant to a medieval Jew in the diaspora. 
They shortened or eliminated the lengthy Talmudic citations (usually retaining 
a reference to the source) and did the same regarding the citation of conflict- 
ing legal opinions. In addition, both authors did not feel obligated to treat all 
the hypothetical aspects of the law relevant to medieval Jews as found in the 
Sefer ha-mitsvot. Laws rarely implemented and discussions that were too com- 
plex were simply removed. The final product of both these works was a more 
user-friendly and portable work than the bulky Sefer ha-mitsvot. It is no wonder 
that by the end of the thirteenth century people were referring to Moses of 
Coucy’s work as Sefer mitsvot ha-gadol (or its acronym Semag)—the Large Book 
of Commandments. 

Itis worth noting that Isaac of Corbeil had no qualms about having his read- 
ers gain knowledge of the law directly from his work, and in this he differs from 
Abraham ben Ephraim. He never warned them, as did Abraham ben Ephraim, 
to consult Moses of Coucy’s work before deciding the law. Moreover his plan, as 
outlined in his introductory letter, was to promote obligatory communal study 
of his work for both the learned and unlearned members of the community?! 
He even encouraged women to study his work as well.? The only concern that 
Isaac of Corbeil voiced dealt with the common occurrence of the text being 
corrupted due to copyist errors. In order to overcome this very real problem, he 
instructed his non-elite readers not to decide the law from his work on the basis 
of it unless they were certain that it was reviewed by a scholar well versed in the 
law or if they knew that a scholar had previously studied from their copy.” The 
agenda formulated by Isaac of Corbeil in his introductory letter was to improve 
the commitment and religious observance of the laity by introducing them to 
the law via his accessible legal handbook.** 

The preceding pages have illustrated the gradual development of accessible 
halakhic works in France during the thirteenth century, beginning with the 
useful abridgment that Barukh ben Isaac appended to his work that could be 
read even by the less than learned and concluding with the popular handbook 
by Isaac of Corbeil, which he expected to be studied daily by all members 
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of the community—learned and lay people alike. Although the various works 
treated in this brief survey differ in many ways, I believe that common to these 
authors was a desire to spread knowledge of Jewish law to the non-elite. This 
impulse is what binds all these authors together despite the vast distance that 
separates their distinct reading audiences.’ Evidently, they felt a certain affinity 
with the popularization effort of Maimonides, even if they did not embrace the 
Andalusian content of his halakhah.? 


Halakhic Literature in Thirteenth-Century Germany 


In Germany, the development of halakhic literature took a different trajectory 
from that of France. An examination of the central halakhic works produced in 
Germany and eastward during the first three quarters of the thirteenth century 
does not reveal a serious interest in simplifying the law or making it acces- 
sible." The primary works of that time were those authored by Eliezer b. Joel 
ha-Levi (Ra’avyah) of Cologne, Simhah of Speyer, Barukh of Mainz, and Isaac 
b. Moses of Or Zarua‘ Vienna.’ The first of these three scholars was active in 
the Rhineland until approximately 1225 and the last, although a product of 
the Rhineland schools, as he studied with both Eliezer ben Joel and Simhah of 
Speyer,?? was active in the east, mainly in Vienna, until approximately 1250. 
All four authors composed their works in basically the same format. This can be 
determined by examining their books, Avi ha- 'ezri of Ra’avyah and Or Zarua‘ 
of Isaac b. Moses," and the meticulous reconstruction by Simha Emanuel of 
the lost works of both Simhah of Speyer and Barukh of Mainz.? All of them 
loosely followed the order of the Talmud and included within their works legal 
responsa and court rulings, in addition to their learned interpretations of the 
Talmud and legal decisions that emerged from the text. In short, these influ- 
ential works included everything a scholar and a judge would be interested 
in having at his disposal when studying the Talmud, that is, learned material 
important both for study and for applied law.** These works were essentially 
closed books for anyone not proficient with the Talmudic text. To put matters 
in perspective, none of the authors of these works even bothered to pen an 
abridgement similar to the Sefer ha-terumah by Barukh ben Isaac.? It is hard 
to envision a non-scholar finding interest in these weighty books and open- 
ing them in order to study materials in them. In short, in seeking to identify 
the reading audience of these Rhineland works it would seem that they were 
targeted for the elite: the judge, the scholar of the law, and his students. 

There is, however, one book of law from this time period that was writ- 
ten with a broader reading audience in mind— Eleazar of Worms’ Rokeah.* 
It was meant to be read independently of the Talmud and it largely avoided 
complex Talmudic discussions. In other words, it was meant even for the non- 
Talmudic reader—a point the author makes explicit in his introduction." It 
is worth noting that despite living in the same geographic area and being a 
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contemporary of the other three legal authorities from the Rhineland, Eleazar 
was not part of the mainstream; he belonged to the movement known as 
Hasidé Ashkenaz—the German Pietists. He studied with Judah the Pious in 
Speyer and may also have joined his teacher later on in Regensburg.* As 
Haym Soloveitchik and Israel M.Ta-Shma have demonstrated, a major theme 
of the Pietist religious-social agenda was an emphasis on practical religious law 
and its popularization among all members of society.” The Rokeah is, therefore, 
an outgrowth of his Pietistic agenda and so did not create any sort of traction 
within the mainstream rabbinic class in Germany toward the production of 
accessible works of law.?! 

In addition to Eleazar of Worms’ work, it is worth mentioning two semi- 
legal works—Perushim u-fesakim by Avigdor Katz of Vienna, a student of Simhah 
of Speyer and Kol bo by Shemarya, the son and student of Simhah—both from 
the mid-point of the century. The two works are closely related, but the exact 
nature of that relationship is not clear. Neither of these works is extant and 
their medieval existence has only recently been revealed thanks to the efforts of 
Simcha Emanuel.” For the purpose of this study, it is worth noting that both 
works are structured according to the verses of the Torah and both include 
popular sermonic-midrashic content as well as halakhic materials, making the 
work attractive to a broader audience.” It would seem that these books were 
conceived with a broader reading audience in mind, yet cannot be described 
as works of law. 

During the last quarter of the thirteenth century however, one can detect 
a certain shift within the rabbinic class in Germany, linked to the figure of the 
famous Meir of Rothenburg (Maharam).?^ He himself authored a number of 
accessible monographs on practical matters of the law such as the laws of bless- 
ings on food, laws of ‘eruvin,® laws of mourning, and laws of ritual slaughter. 
Maharam choice to deal with topics such as blessings and mourning, relevant 
to all Jews, using a topical format and a relatively accessible presentation; in par- 
ticular, the monograph on blessings may indicate that the author was reaching 
out to an audience other than the scholarly. More significant, however, were the 
works of his colleague Isaac of Dura in his Sha‘aré dura on the laws relating to 
preparation of kosher foods and family purity? and that of Maharam student 
Samson ben Tsadok in his Tashbets, an accessible collection of his teacher's cus- 
toms and legal decisions. Both of these works survived in numerous medieval 
manuscripts which attest to their wide circulation. Also worthy of mention 
is the written "sermon" of another student of Maharam, Hayyim b. Isaac, Or 
Zarua' published under the title Derashot u-fiské halakhot. This text was clearly 
meant to be read by or at least read to the layman.?? This scholar also penned an 
abridgement to the Or Zarua‘, written by his father Isaac Or Zarua', mentioned 
above. Hayyim’s accessible work circulated widely, in contrast to that of his 
father. The difference between father and son is, I believe, emblematic of the 
change that took place during the last quarter of the thirteenth century.°! 
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From this brief survey of German halakhic literature, it emerges that the 
authors' primary reading audience in the first three quarters of the thirteenth 
century was the scholarly class. Not until the latter part of the century, particu- 
larly in the school of Meir of Rothenburg, do we identify a shift in orienta- 
tion. In this context, it is worth noting that Meir was not a typical product of 
the Rhineland; his advanced Talmudic studies took place mainly in northern 
France, in the area of Paris and its environs, not in Germany. 

The contrast between the gradual but consistent development of accessible 
works in France and the lack of any real movement in Germany in that direc- 
tion suggests that Maharil’s negative stance toward popular halakhic literature 
in the early fifteenth century did not begin with him but was deeply rooted in 
the Rhineland. Although I have not found such a position articulated by any 
of the early thirteenth-century scholars mentioned above, such a voice is heard 
at the end of the century. 

Asher ben Yehi'el, the famous Rosh, was the primary legal authority of 
Germany during the late thirteenth century, following Meir of Rothenburg’s 
imprisonment in the year 1286, and an important communal leader there, until 
he immigrated to Spain in the year 1304. His family hailed from Cologne in the 
Rhineland and he was active in Worms, Mainz, and possibly Erfurt for a short 
period of time.% His negative attitude toward the reliance on legal handbooks 
without consulting the primary Talmudic sources is well known and is usually 
cited in the context of criticism of the Maimonidian code, Mishneh torah. 

One of Rosh’s strongest statements against the use of secondary legal works 
was penned in relation to Isaac of Corbeil's Semak. In one of his responsa, Asher 
ben Yehi'el expresses his strong reservations of unlearned people who rely on 


legal handbooks for their halakhic knowledge: 


And death unto those (literally “their spirit should be exhaled [from their body]") 
who decide cases according to books and codes of the great ones, while being 
completely ignorant of Mishnah and Talmud. For at times the copyist errs between 
“obligated [to pay]" and “exempt [from payment]", between “prohibited” and 
"permitted". In addition, due to their lack of intelligence they do not fully com- 


prehend the authors words and err.9 


Rosh differentiates between two types of errors that are liable to confound 
the unschooled reader—one due to mechanical errors that routinely crept 
into texts during the copying process and the other simply due to a lack of 
understanding. 

Rosh seems to be saying that the law is too serious a matter to be decided 
by those not intimately acquainted with the primary sources. Despite being a 
student of Meir of Rothenburg, Rosh’s position is apparently representative of 
the traditional Rhineland legal culture, which neither produced nor promoted 
accessible halakhic works, especially not for the lay reading public. Indeed, 
Rosh and his predecessors saw too clearly the dangers of misunderstanding 
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and misapplying the law, and this fear overshadowed the potential benefits 
of educating the public through the written word. In fact, Rosh’s own legal 
work, the Pesakim (legal decisions) or Piské ha-Rosh, composed while resid- 
ing in Spain, was much closer to that of Eliezer b. Joel (Ra’avyah) and other 
Rhineland scholars® rather than to that of the French, Moses of Coucy or Isaac 
of Corbeil. Moreover, like his Rhineland ancestors, he did not feel the need 
to write an abridgment to his collection of laws—this was left for his son Jacob 
to accomplish.” 

Considering the above, I would suggest that there was a fundamental dif- 
ference between the French attitude toward accessible legal works and the one 
expressed by Maharil at the opening of this study. The French Tosafist Isaac of 
Corbeil’s endeavor to introduce the laity to the law via accessible legal works 
was exactly what the fifteenth-century rabbi bemoaned and regretted. The 
lack of interest on the part of mainstream German scholars during the course 
of the thirteenth century in producing such accessible works and the explicit 
statement by Rosh are indications that Maharil was not alone in his negative 
attitude toward the popularization of the law, and may reflect long-standing 
Rhineland rabbinic values. Whereas the French rabbis emphasized the spread of 
knowledge and the education of the laity, with a view to promoting religious 
observance among the people, the Germans were more interested in protect- 
ing the integrity of the halakhah and ensuring its proper implementation. The 
French Rabbis were willing to relinquish a degree of control for the greater 
religious edification of the people, whereas the Rhineland rabbis felt it was vital 
that all legal knowledge be facilitated via experts in the law. 


Concluding Thoughts 


In two separate studies, Israel M.Ta-Shma suggested that the growth in halakhic 
literature in Germany and France during the thirteenth century was due to 
the influence of Hasidé Ashkenaz (the German Pietists), students of Judah the 
Pious, who incessantly preached the need to link study to practice—in contrast 
to the prevailing view of the Tosafists in France and Germany who envisioned 
study as the ultimate value. Alternatively, he theorized that even if one could 
not point to a causal relationship, it was clear to him that the religious-social 
problems to which the Pietists were reacting were the same as those that moti- 
vated both French and German scholars to write their works of law.”° 

The two main issues that troubled the Pietists according to Ta-Shma, were 
caused by the overemphasis on dialectics by the French Tosafist movement. In 
his opinion, this intellectual orientation led to a downgrading of simple reli- 
gious observance among the elite and Jewish society as a whole. In addition, 
it alienated those unable to study in the Tosafist scholastic mode to the degree 
that they withdrew from Torah study. It was to counter these societal ills that the 
Pietists decided to emphasize practical halakhah and the importance of studying 
halakhic handbooks. 
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Although the Ta-Shma’s thesis, especially the modified one, is fascinating 
and thought-provoking, I believe that in light of the results of the study pre- 
sented here, a second look at these thirteenth-century literary developments is 
warranted. As I have shown, there are strong grounds to differentiate between 
developments that occurred in thirteenth-century France and in Germany in 
the non-Pietistic circles." Moreover, the general impression one derives from 
reading the halakhic works composed in these two areas is that the German 
authors wrote for a local audience of rabbinic scholars, judges, and their stu- 
dents in Germany, whereas the French authors wrote for the Jews of France and 
the broader diaspora Jewry.” 

In short, the character of the literary output of each legal culture is quite 
distinct. It appears that we have before us a fascinating story of conflicting ideals 
and values, which led to the fundamentally differing views of Hayyim Tsarfatti, 
whose family name indicates a French origin, and of the Maharil from the 
Rhineland, at the outset of the fifteenth century but whose roots can be traced 
to an earlier time, at least as early as the thirteenth century. Whereas the French 
placed a premium upon spreading knowledge and thus promoting observance, 
the Germans sought to retain the integrity of the law and ensure its proper 
implementation. 

My description of French and German Jewish legal culture leads us to 
another issue which demands further exploration: what brought about this 
divergence between these two great northern European Talmudic cultures and 
what historical context can help us understand it? This inquiry deserves a study 
of its own,” yet it is worth noting here that the “French” approach of the 
thirteenth-century Jewish scholars runs parallel, to a certain extent, to changes 
occurring in the Christian world at this time, such as the increasing interest 
by the Church in the religiosity of its laypeople, the preaching activities of the 


mendicants, and the development of “pastoral care” literature.” 


Notes 


* The research for this study was supported by the Israel Science Foundation 
(grant no. 1474/12). 

1. See Israel J. Yuval, Hakhamim be-doram (Jerusalem, 1989), 311—318. To a large 
extent, my understanding of this exchange and its significance has been shaped 
by Yuvals treatment. See as well Agnes Romer-Segal, “Yiddish Works on 
Women’s Commandments in the Sixteenth Century,” Studies in Yiddish Literature 
and Folklore (Jerusalem, 1986), 37-59; Edward A. Fram, My Dear Daughter: Rabbi 
Benjamin Slonik and the Education of Jewish Women in Sixteenth-century Poland 
(Cincinnati, 2007), 12-15. 

2. Maharil is most probably referring to the relatively straightforward halakhic 
materials found in some medieval prayer books such as the classic twelfth- 
century Mahzor Vitry. 

3. Sha‘aré dura was a work that focused on prohibitions relating to food prepara- 
tion and family purity. The work was authored in Germany by Isaac of Dura 
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during the last quarter of the thirteenth century. Semak or as its author titled 
his work ‘Ammudé golah is a popular legal handbook (discussed below) covering 
all relevant laws to a Jew living in medieval Europe. The work was completed 
in France by Isaac of Corbeil around the years 1276-1277. Turin should be 
read Turim is the work known as Arba 'ah turim, a four-volume work that treats 
in depth all aspects of the law relevant to a medieval Jew. It was authored in 
Toledo by a German émigré to Spain, Jacob b. Asher ca. 1320-1340. For brief 
descriptions of all these works see Menahem Elon, Jewish Law—History, Sources, 
Principles (Philadelphia, 1994), 3: 1248-1249 (Sha ‘aré dura); 1263-1265 (Semak); 
and 1277-1302 (Turim). 

Manuscript evidence backs up Maharil's claim, all of the aforementioned works 
have survived in numerous medieval copies, a strong indication of their broad 
appeal. 

She'elot u-teshuvot Maharil ha-hadashot, Isaac A. Satz, ed. (Jerusalem, 1977), 93, 
92-93. 

See Yuval, Hakhamim, 317. 

See studies cited above n. 1. 

Later on in the responsum, Maharil offers an alternative model of how to dis- 
seminate the knowledge of these laws. He writes that every scholar should teach 
the women directly so that they avoid the prohibition of prohibited sexual 
relation or that he should instruct the female members of his household and 
they should inform their female friends. 

See as well She’elot u-teshuvot Maharil, Isaac A. Satz, ed. (Jerusalem, 1980), 199, 
315-316 and Yuval, Hakhamim, 316. 

He previously resided in Augsburg, see Yuval, Hakhamim, 311—312. 

See as well Yuval, Hakhamim, 313 and Fram, My Dear Daughter, 14-15. 

One may also add the professionalization of the rabbinate at this time. On these 
events and their impact see Yedidya A Dinari, Hakhmé ashkenaz be-shalhé yemé ha- 
benayim (Jerusalem,1984), 56-63 and Mordechai Breuer’s “Prologue: The Jewish 
Middle-Ages,” in German-Jewish History in Modern Times, ed. Michael A. Meyer 
(New York, 1996), 1: 54-57; Eric Zimmer, Harmony and Discord: an Analysis of 
the Decline of Jewish Self-government in Fifteenth Century Central Europe (New York, 
1970), 118-123. 

I intend to treat these earlier indications in a separate study. 

This basic distinction was already noted by Ephraim Kanarfogel in his recent 
book. See Ephraim Kanarfogel, The Intellectual History and Rabbinic Culture of 
Medieval Ashkenaz (Detroit, 2013), 5-6. 

See Ephraim E. Urbach, Ba ‘alé ha-tosafot (Jerusalem, 1980), 347—354; Simcha 
Emanuel, “‘Ve-ish al mekomo mevo’ar shemo’: le-toldotav shel R. Barukh 
b. Yitshak;" Tarbiz 69 (2000), 423—440 and recently, Yoel Friedman, “Sefer 
ha-terumah le-Rabbenu Barukh b. R.Yitshak: Megammot mivne ve-nusah,’ (PhD dis- 
sertation, Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 2013). 

It is worth noting that the scope of the book is fairly limited especially in com- 
parison to the works that followed his. 

The complete list of topics treated in Sefer ha-terumah as it appears in most 
manuscripts and in the printed version is the following: 1. Shehita, terefot and 
issur ve-hetter, 2. Halla and nidda; 3. Gittin and halitsa; 4. ‘Avodah zarah and yen 
nesekh; 5. Sefer torah and tefillin; 6. Erets yisra’el; 7. Shabbat. It is worth noting that 
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in the earliest dated mss. (1254) London-British Library Harley 5684 (catalogue 
Margoliyot 518), which seems to preserve an earlier authorial version of the 
work the order is: 1. shehita, terefot and issur ve-hetter; 2. ‘avodah zarah and yen 
nesekh; 3. shabbat; 4. gittin and halitsa; 5. halla and nidda; 6. sefer torah and tefillin; 
7. erets yisra’el. See Friedman, “Sefer ha-terumah," 14—15. 

Urbach, Ba ‘alé ha-tosafot, 349. 

For a description of the Tosafist scholastic approach to the Talmud, see Haym 
Soloveitchik, Collected essays (Oxford, 2013), 1: 3-10. 

In the standard printed edition the introduction can be found in Barukh b. Isaac, 
Sefer ha-terumah (Warsaw, 1897), 196 and I utilized Vatican—Biblioteca Apostolica 
ebr. 145 order to correct the text. 

It is worth noting that many medieval manuscripts of the abridgement survived 
independently of the work itself, see Friedemann, “Sefer ha-terumah,” 271. 

The best concise study of Moses of Coucy, his life and works remains that of 
Ephraim E. Urbach, Ba ‘alé ha-tosafot, 465-479. See as well Elon, Jewish Law, 
1261-1263, and Judah D. Galinsky, “The Significance of Form: R. Moses of 
Coucys Reading Audience and his Sefer ha-Mitsvot,” AJS Review 35 (2011): 
293-321. 

See Isadore Twersky, Introduction to the Code of Maimonides (Mishneh Torah) (New 
Haven, 1980), esp. 188-195, 259—272. 

Once again following Maimonides’ lead, see Twersky, Introduction, 325—336. 
Fora more in-depth discussion of Moses aims and goals see Galinsky, “Significance 
of Form.” 


. See Urbach, Ba‘alé ha-tosafot, 466—471 and Judah D. Galinsky, “R. Moshe 


mi-Coucy ke-hasid, darshan u-fulmusan,’ MA thesis, Bernard Revel Graduate 
School (New York, 1993), and Galinsky, “The Significance of Form,’ 298-299. 
It would seem that Moses of Coucy was not willing to concede any group of 
potential readers. He wanted his book to appeal both to the scholar and to the 
educated layman who may have studied Talmud in his youth but was no longer 
seriously engaged with the material. It was this ambition that may have caused 
his book to be too unwieldy for the interested layperson. 


. See Urbach, Ba ‘alé ha-tosafot, 488—490, and Israel M. Ta-Shma, Keneset mehkarim 


(Jerusalem, 2004), 4: 264—268. 

Avraham Y. Havazelet, “Sefer simane mitsvot le-Rabbenu Avraham 
b. Efrayim,” in Sefer ha-zikaron li-khevodo u-le-zikhro shel R. Yitshak Yedidya 
Frankel, ed. David B. Lau and Yosef Buksbaum (Tel-Aviv, 1992), 281—304, see 
especially 288, n. 14. 

See Urbach, Ba ‘alé ha-tosafot, 571—574; Ta-Shma, Keneset mehkarim, 265; Elon, 
Jewish Law, 1263-1265; Ephraim Kanarfogel, “German Pietism in Northern 
France: The Case of R. Isaac of Corbeil,” in Hazon Nahum; Studies in Jewish Law, 
Thought, and History Presented to Dr. Norman Lamm, ed. Yaakov Elman and Jeffrey 
S. Gurock (Hoboken, 1997), 207—227. 

Isaac is explicit about this in the letter he appended to his work. The letter serves 
as an introduction in all standard printed editions of the book. See Sefer ‘ammudé 
golah...ha-nikra semak (Jerusalem, 2005), 1. For Isaac’s program in its medieval 
context and a partial translation of this introduction, see Sarit Shalev-Eyni, Jews 
among Christians: Hebrew Book Illumination from Lake Constance (London, 2010), 
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14-16, and Shimon Schwarzfuchs, Yehudé tsarfat be-yemé ha-benayim (Tel Aviv, 
2001), 265-266. 

See Sefer 'ammudé golah, 2 and Judith R. Baskin, "Some Parallels in the Education 
of Medieval Jewish and Christian Women,” Jewish History, 5 (1991), 41-51, 
esp. 43. He most probably had in mind study with the help of a learned male. 
Ibid. Note that Elon’s partial translation of this source, Jewish Law, 1265 is not 
accurate. 

This emerges most clearly from his letter. See Urbach, Ba ‘alé ha-tosafot, 571-572 
and Schwarzfuchs, Yehudé tsarfat, 265—266. 

Within this context see Moses of Coucy’s praise of Maimonides’ success in 
popularizing the law, Sefer mitsvot gadol ha-shalem (Jerusalem, 1993), 12. 

See Soloveitchik, Collected Essays, 31-38 where he emphasizes the insularity of 
French legal thought. 

There is one exception to this observation, the Rokeah of Eleazar of Worms, 
which I will address below. 

The basic biographic and bibliographic information of all these scholars can be 
found in Urbach, Ba ‘alé ha-tosafot, 378—388 (Eliezer ben Joel); 411—420 (Simha 
of Speyer); 425—429 (Barukh of Mainz); 436—447 (Isaac Or Zarua‘). For a thor- 
ough description of these scholars’ legal works and for updated biographical 
information, see the recent study of Simha Emanuel cited below. 

As Urbach has shown (ibid., 436—439) Isaac was born in Bohemia and studied in 
his youth with local scholars there and in addition to studying in the Rhineland, 
Isaac traveled to Paris to study under the great Tosafist Judah Sir Leon and trav- 
elled to Regensburg where he studied with famous Judah the Pious (He-hasid). 
On the French aspect of Isaac's career, see Avraham (Rami) Reiner, “From 
Rabbenu Tam to R. Isaac of Vienna: The Hegemony of the French Talmudic 
school in the twelfth century,’ in The Jews of Europe in the Middle Ages (Tenth to 
Fifteenth Centuries), ed. Christoph Cluse (Turnhout, 2004), 273—282. 

His son Hayyim followed his example and studied in Germany (with the great 
Meir of Rothenburg) and spent time throughout his life in various cities in 
Germany and cities in the east, see Noah Goldstein, Rabbi Hayyim Eliezer ben 
Isaac Or Zarua: his life and work, and a digest of his responsa, D. H. L. dissertation, 
Yeshiva University, (1959), 23-26. 

For basic biographic information on all these scholars and for a description of 
the works by Eliezer ben Joel and Isaac Or Zarua', see Urbach’s Ba 'alé ha-tosafot. 
However for a description of Eliezer’s lost book see Simcha Emanuel, Shivré 
luhot: sifré halakhah avudim shel ba‘alé ha-tosafot (Jerusalem, 2006), 86—103. 

For a description of Simhah’s and Barukh’s lost works (with additional updated 
biographic information) see Emanuel, Shivré luliot, 154—161 and 104—127, espe- 
cially 123-127. 

This emerges quite clearly from Emanuel’s description. See as well Kanarfogel, 
The Intellectual History, 5—6.This is not to claim that there are no differences at all 
between the works, especially between the earlier works and the later one such 
as Or Zarua'. However they all do have in common the traits outlined above. 
See Kanarfogel, The Intellectual History, 37-84. 

Although one can find a table of contents in these works, the abridgement of 
Isaac Or Zarua'5 was written later on by his son, see below n. 60. 
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In general see Urbach, Ba 'alé ha-tosafot, 388—411 for a more in-depth descrip- 
tion of some of his works see Simha Emanuel’s introduction to his edition of 
R. Eleazar of Worms, Derasha le-fesah (Jerusalem, 2006), 1—66. 

See Urbach, Ba ‘alé ha-tosafot, 397—399. 

Much has been written on this unique group and its impact upon Franco- 
German Jewry. The groups beginning can be found in Speyer (and later 
in Regensburg) toward the end of the twelfth century. In general, see 
Ivan G. Marcus, Piety and Society: the Jewish Pietists of Medieval Germany (Leiden, 
1981), 36-41, and “The Historical Meaning of Hasidei Ashkenaz: Fact, Fiction, 
or Cultural Self-Image?” in Gershom Scholem’s Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism 
50 Years After, ed. Peter Schafer and Joseph Dan (Tübingen, 1993), 103—116. See 
as well H. Soloveitchik, “Piety, Pietism and German Pietism; 'Sefer Hasidim 
TP and the Influence of 'Hasidei Ashkenaz;" Jewish Quarterly Review 92 (2002), 
455—493 and the JQR volume (Forum: Sefer Hasidim) devoted to this article, 
Jewish Quarterly Review 96 (2006). As to the difference between mainstream 
German scholars and those belonging to the Pietist group during the thir- 
teenth century, see, for example, Ephraim Kanarfogel, Peering through the Lattices: 
Mystical, Magical, and Pietistic Dimensions in the Tosafist Period (Detroit, 2000), 
45—50, 214—217. 

Urbach, Ba 'alé ha-tosafot, 390. 

See Haym Soloveitchik, "Three Themes in the Sefer Hasidim;" AJS Review 
I (1976), 339—344 and Israel M. Ta-Shma, “Mitsvat talmud torah ke-ba ‘aya hevratit- 
datit be-sefer hasidim,” in his Halakhah, minhag, u-metsi’ut be-ashkenaz, 1000-1350 
(Jerusalem, 1996), 112—129. 

This conclusion differs substantially from that of Ta-Shma, Ta-Shma, * Mitsvat 
talmud torah ke-ba ‘aya hevratit-datit be-sefer hasidim,” 120—121 and see “Concluding 
Thoughts.” 

See Emanuel, Shivré luhot,166—-175. 

See Kanarfogel, The Intellectual history, 360-361. 

See Urbach, Ba ‘alé ha-tosafot, 521—564. 

Laws that allowed the Jew to carry on the Sabbath in the public domain via 
the construction of “fictitious” walls that convert the public into private space, 
see recently Micha Perry, “Imaginary Space meets Actual Space in Thirteenth- 
century Cologne: Eliezer ben Yoel and the Eruv;" Images 5 (2011) 26-36. 

See Ephraim Kanarfogel, “Preservation, Creativity, and Courage: The Life and 
Works of R. Meir of Rothenburg,” Jewish Book Annual, 50 (1992), 249-259. 
See Ta-Shma, Keneset mehkarim, 1: 175—178, 328-336. 

See Urbach, Ba ‘alé ha-tosafot, 561. 

See Kanarfogel, The Intellectual History, 361. 

See Urbach, Ba ‘alé ha-tosafot, 442—445. 

One may wish to consider the seeming embrace of the Maimonidean code, 
Mishneh Torah in this study-hall, see Urbach, Ba ‘alé ha-tosafot, 251, 554—555 and 
Soloveitchik, Collected Essays, 37-38. 

See Urbach, Ba ‘alé ha-tosafot and Kanarfogel, The Intellectual History as well as 
Susan L. Einbinder, Beautiful Death: Jewish Poetry and Martyrdom in Medieval France 
(Princeton, 2002), 70-80. 

The best biographical sketch of the Rosh remains that of Abraham H. Freimann, 
“Ascher ben Jechiel, sein Leben und Wirken,” Jahrbuch der Jüdisch- Literarischen 
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Gesellschaft 12 (1918), 237—317. Freimann wrote about the Rosh’s family in a 
separate paper, "Die Ascheriden (1267-1391); Jahrbuch der Jüdisch- Literarischen 
Gesellschaft 13 (1919-1920), 142-254. The two articles were translated into 
Hebrew by Menahem Eldar, Ha-Rosh: Rabbenu Asher b. R. Yehi'el ve-tse'etsa'av 
(Jerusalem, 1986); for corrections to the Freimann account, see Israel M. 
Ta-Shma, “Between East and West: Rabbi Asher b. Yehiel and his son Rabbi 
Yaaqov;' in Studies in Medieval Jewish History and Literature III, ed. Isadore Twersky 
and Jay M. Harris (Cambridge, MA, 2000), 179—196. 

See Elon, Jewish Law, 1226—1229 and Judah D. Galinsky, “Ashkenazim in Sefarad: 
The Rosh and the Tur on the Codification of Jewish Law,’ Jewish Law Annual 16 
(2006), 3-23, especially 4-12. 

She’elot u-teshuvot ha-Rosh, ed. Isaac Yudlov (Jerusalem, 1994), kelal 43 siman 12b, 
185b. 

It is worth contrasting Rosh’s statement with that of Isaac of Corbeil cited above. 
Isaac, in contrast to Rosh, expressed concern only about copyist errors. 

See Galinsky, “Ashkenazim,” 11. One would also have to compare his work to 
the Halakhot of Isaac Alfasi of Spain and North Africa. See Judah D. Galinsky, 
“Ha-Rosh ha-ashkenazi bi-sefarad: ‘tosafot ha-Rosh’, *piské ha-Rosh’, yeshivat 
ha-Rosh,” Tarbiz 74 (2005), 404-409. 

Although one could argue that his attitude was not a reflection of the 
classic Rhineland approach but was formed purely as a reaction to the 
social-legal reality, which he encountered in Castile, that is, the complete 
reliance on the Maimonidean code and the disregard of the Talmud and its 
commentators. 

See Galinsky, * Ha-Rosh;" 408. 

See Israel M. Ta-Shma, " Mitsvat talmud torah,” especially 119—124 and his Keneset 
mehkarim, 1: 317—344, especially 331—336. 

In my opinion, it would be difficult to argue that the French developments out- 
lined above were due to the influence of the German Pietists. The only French 
scholar surveyed above who shows any kind of awareness of the Pietist’s teach- 
ings is Isaac of Corbeil. See Kanarfogel, “German Pietism in Northern France" 
and his Peering through the Lattices, 59-92, and Soloveitchik, “Piety, Pietism and 
German Pietism,” 480—484. 

This can be seen by their emphasis on local customs and the inclusion of 
responsa and court decisions in their works. All of these elements add much 
local color to their presentation. In the French legal works all of the above is 
either completely absent or very much downplayed. A similar point has recently 
been made by Ivan Marcus with regard to the French Talmudic culture, see Ivan 
G. Marcus, “Why Did Medieval Northern French Jewry (Tsarfat) Disappear?” 
in Jews, Christians and Muslims in Medieval and Early Modern Times: A Festschrift 
in Honor of Mark R. Cohen, ed. Arnold E. Franklin et al. (Leiden, 2013). I thank 
Micha Perry for calling my attention to the relevance of Marcus’ study for my 
thesis. 

See Judah Galinsky “Rabbis, Readers and the Paris Book Trade: Understanding 
French Halakhic Literature in the 13th Century” to be published in Elisheva 
Baumgarten, Katelyn Mesler, and Ruth Karras eds., Entangled Histories: Knowledge, 
Authority, and Transmission in Thirteenth-Century Jewish Cultures (Philadelphia, 
2015). 
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74. Fora broad overview of these developments and a select bibliography see Lesley 
Smith, "The Theological Framework;" in The Cambridge History of Christianity, 
vol. 4, Christianity in Western Europe, c. 1100—c.1500, ed. Miri Rubin and Walter 
Simons (Cambridge, 2009), 75—88, especially 78—81, as well as her study in this 
volume (chapter 1) and Joseph Goering, William de Montibus (c. 1140—1213): 
The Schools and the Literature of Pastoral Care (Toronto, 1992), 58—99. See as well 


chapter 2 in this volume. 


CHAPTER 6 


AUTHORITY, CONTROL, AND CONFLICT 
IN THIRTEENTH-CENTURY PARIS: 
CONTEXTUALIZING THE TALMUD TRIAL! 


Yossef Schwartz 


n the thirteenth century, Paris became a laboratory for experimentation 

with power, where the political, religious, and scholarly elite began to 
develop institutional means of exercising authority.? As a result, Paris became 
not only the most prominent European intellectual center of that time, but 
also the most organized, centralized, and scrutinized. This process emerged 
from an early medieval culture in Christian Europe that lacked coordinated 
mechanisms for inhibiting intellectual dissent: from the cases of Johannes 
Scotus Erigena and Berengar of Tours to Roscelin, Abelard, and Gilbert of 
Poitiers, we can trace a well-known and comparatively well-documented 
chain of events that demonstrates the inefficiencies that characterized insti- 
tutional responses to the challenges posed by clerics belonging to the intel- 
lectual elite.? This study analyzes the Talmud Trial and related events in Paris 
during the 1240s to describe the forms of control that became possible once 
intellectual restrictions and censorship traversed their academic boundar- 
ies and became integrated with clerical and political power. Such synchro- 
nized pressures were absent from other thirteenth-century Christian-Jewish 
confrontations, but became commonplace in the early fourteenth century 
(e.g., in prosecutions of the Talmud by inquisitors such as the Dominicans, 
Bernard Gui, and Jacques Fournier) and continued well into the early mod- 
ern period. In this article, I present a twofold argument: first, that the tri- 
umvirate of monarchic, papal, and academic authority—normally identified 
as an early fourteenth-century political development—was already opera- 
tive in the mid-thirteenth century, at least in the context of the Talmud 
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Trial; and second, that a nuanced understanding of this trial must incorporate 
the perspective of this shared exercise of authority. 

This is not to say that heresy was an unknown concept prior to this 
medieval turning point; on the contrary, from its earliest stages, Christian 
polemic literature is punctuated with a range of external and internal argu- 
ments and, certainly, heterodoxy is a subject of intense interest in Latin 
patristic writings. Indeed, twelfth- and thirteenth-century Catholic inves- 
tigations of heresy were typically anchored in patristic concepts, although 
they were often anachronistically used to describe contemporary phenom- 
ena. Therefore, the consolidation of powers that will be explored below 
was preceded by a set of strongly established procedures, particularly in 
complicated and ambiguous instances where the opponent was neither an 
outsider nor a political enemy (such as Saracens or Cathars) but a privileged 
individual or community that held a claim to orthodoxy and was sheltered 
by patronage. 

The case of Peter Abelard is illustrative: having been captured between 
the Council of Sens (Pentecost 1140) and the papal curia in Rome (July 16, 
1140), namely between Cistercian and papal powers, he secured a place of 
refuge with the Cluniac abbot Peter the Venerable who, if we accept his 
own testimony (the only extant evidence from the final phase of this affair), 
was able to reconcile Abelard and Bernard, effectively disarming the con- 
demnation that had been leveled against Abelard only after protracted and 
complex machinations.? This case was framed by two others that echo simi- 
lar patterns: the more than 20-year effort to condemn and silence Berengar 
of Tours, which preceded the Abelard affair by several decades, and the 
unsuccessful trial of Gilbert of Poitiers, that took place soon after the events 
involving Abelard.® 

In this study, I trace the emergence of an authoritative mechanism for 
making decisions in doctrinal matters, while comparing it with contem- 
poraneous measures against rabbinic writings. The procedures enacted in 
reaction to Jewish texts were no less ambitious and complicated than their 
intra-Christian parallels. This analysis will examine one of the major events 
from the thirteenth century, the Talmud Trial of 1240, along with the sub- 
sequent burning of the Talmud in 1241 (and, possibly, in 1244 and 1248) in 
Paris and the continuing series of acts relating to the Talmud until 1248. 

A second major event from this time, worth noting but not explored here, 
that may be related to (and has certainly been associated with) the Talmud 
Trial, was the Maimonidean controversies in the area of Montpellier and the 
inquisitorial acts that allegedly occurred in the city of Montpellier in 1232 
(or 1233). These events may be related as well to the anti-Aristotelian inter- 
dictions of 1228-1231, as initiated by Pope Gregory IX.’ 

The Talmud Trial in Paris was an outcome of two conterminous enter- 
prises: the translation into Latin of newly discovered Hebrew materials 
(primarily sections of the Babylonian Talmud and commentaries by Rashi 
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on biblical and talmudic passages) and decisive acts to censor these freshly 
translated sources. A decade earlier, a series of less documented events seems 
to embody this same twofold mechanism: at that time, major writings by 
Maimonides (e.g., Guide of the Perplexed [Moreh nevukhim] and Sefer ha-mitsvot 
[Book of the Commandments]) were translated into Latin? and Maimonides’s 
Hebrew writings were allegedly condemned and burned in 1233 by certain 
Latin authorities in Montpellier. Any comparison must be preceded by an 
assessment of what transpired, where, and by whom; alas, the information 
needed for a robust description of these events remains a desideratum? 

In order to contextualize the events relating to the Talmud Trial that took 
place in Paris, I will outline additional instances of censorship, investigation, 
and condemnation, involving all or some of the same agents, in Paris and 
elsewhere. Whereas each of these topics encompasses some degree of interac- 
tion between political and social elements, they all involve learned elites that 
draw from more formal sources of power (e.g., the pope and bishops, royalty 
and chancellors, and Jewish communal leadership). 


Placing the Parisian Talmud Trial in Context 


The Parisian censure of the Talmud in the 1240s has been a topic of scholarly 
interest since the mid-nineteenth century.!° In Jewish historiography, Paris 
(1240) and Barcelona (1263) represent two types of, and perhaps trends in, 
the anti-Jewish polemic that emerged in Christian Europe during the late 
Middle Ages. Despite having been promoted by Jewish apostates—Nicholas 
Donin in Paris and Pablo Christiani in Barcelona—they differed ideologi- 
cally as well as institutionally in their strategies for converting Jews and their 
narratives about Judaism." 

Among the few biographic details that have been transmitted about the 
enigmatic Nicholas Donin, the primary catalyst for papal initiation of this 
trial is the fact that he was condemned by the Jewish community 15 years 
earlier (in 1225), shortly before the eruption of the Maimonidean contro- 
versy.? Considerable speculation has been devoted to the cause of Donin's 
excommunication and his subsequent motivations. With Chen Merchavia 
and Górge Hasselhof, I tend to assume that Donin was influenced by 
Maimonidean rationalists, which might suggest another link between his 
rejection by the Jewish community and his actions in Paris during the 1240s. 
Given our current evidence, this connection remains hypothetical." 

The trial of the Talmud in Paris encompassed a distinctly inquisitorial 
combination of elements. I concur with William Jordan's assessment’ that 
such proceedings did not yet have a stable format; therefore, the kinds of 
assertions made by Baer concerning how the trial "should" have been con- 
ducted are not applicable to this period. On the other hand, especially now 
that scholars have access to the Moscow and Vatican manuscripts of Vikkuah 
Rabbenu Yehi’el mi-Paris (The Disputation of R. Yehi'el of Paris), there is no 
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longer reason to doubt the Jewish narrative details of juridical negotiations 
that were held between Jewish community representatives, Queen Mother 
Blanche of Castille, and an appointed inquisitorial committee (and, perhaps, 
even King Louis IX); this documentation has been synthesized by Judah 
Galinsky in his meticulous, scene-by-scene reconstruction ofthis trial, drawn 
from a comparative analysis of the corpus of extant Hebrew manuscripts." 
The Christian documentation, such as the materials gathered in the codex 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale de France that records these proceedings (MS 
lat. 16 558), that has recently undergone intensive scholarly analysis? also 
provides unambiguous proof of their inquisitorial qualities. Furthermore, as 
we shall see (below), its similarities with a series of thirteenth-century events 
that took place in Paris, particularly with respect to the participation of the 
highest levels of academic, royal, and clerical leadership, renders it a typical, 
if perhaps extreme, expression of a new method of intellectual control, cap- 
turing a stage in its formation.” 

The general definition of inquisitorial proceedings (mentioned above) 
encompasses a broad spectrum of possibilities on which the trial of the 
Talmud falls closer to the actions taken to censor university masters and/ 
or their writings than to those waged against popular heretical movements. 
That is to say, it more closely resembles the first investigation of Amalric of 
Béne in 1204 than the action against the Amalricians in 1210, namely, the 
condemnation of ideas versus the execution of those who promulgated them. 
As Thijssen observes regarding this pair of cases, it is no coincidence that 
the concepts being condemned originated with a prominent scholar who 
had taught the king, whereas the local clerics who spread these ideas in their 
preaching were punished for having committed a capital offense.” It is no 
less significant that, in the Talmud Trial in Paris, neither Jewish witnesses 
nor the Jewish community were being prosecuted or at risk of punishment. 
This case cannot be extricated from its threat to the Jewish texts that were 
ultimately burned, as the writings of John Scotus Erigena had been nearly 
twenty years earlier. 

As Thijssen rightly claims,”! no other thirteenth-century university initi- 
ated mechanisms of intellectual control with the intensity reflected by the 
censorial and inquisitorial efforts exercised in Paris. While papal involve- 
ment in university affairs at this time was largely unremarkable, the degree 
of foreign involvement in parochial matters at the University of Paris was 
exceptional. After all, the players who were active in the Talmud Trial—king, 
bishop, pope, scholars, and mob—also took part in a variety of university 
proceedings. The sources gathered by Denifle in Chartularium Universitatis 
Parisiensis? reveals many such thirteenth-century incidents. Table 6.1 pro- 
vides a chronological listing of well-known examples, with summaries that 
give special attention to the functionaries involved in each. This presentation 
highlights the parallel nature of the proceedings that addressed academic 
heresy and those taken against the Talmud.?? These 20 entries are divided 


Table 6.1  Inquisitorial and Censorial Acts in Thirteenth-Century Paris 





I. 1200-1231 


1200—A royal decree from King Philippe Auguste ensures a place for professors and 
students in Paris. 


204—The first trial of Master Amalric of Bène (d. 1206) is initiated by the Parisian 


Faculty of Theology and later involves Pope Innocent III.?* 


210—The final sentence for heresy is decreed by the Council of Paris against Amalric 
and his followers, together with the writings of David of Dinant and Aristotle's libri 
naturales.” Ten convicted heretics are publicly executed. 





215—Papal regulation of studies in Paris is enacted (via Cardinal Legate Robert 
de Courçon). The condemnation of Amalric and David is reaffirmed, together with 
"Mauricii hyspani" and Aristotle's works on metaphysics and natural philosophy, in 
original or summary form.?° 


1219—Pope Honorius III proclaims a bull on the study of medicine, law and theology in 
Paris,” providing papal support for the university in its struggle against the bishop and 
the chancellor. 


1225—Pope Honorius III condemns the teachings of Erigena, followed by the public 
burning of Erigena's writings.?? 


1228—Pope Gregory IX prohibits Paris theologians from incorporating philosophy into 
their teaching.?? 


1229—Treaty of Paris signed. Count Raymond VII commits to the establishment of the 
University of Toulouse. 


1229-1231—Papal support extended toward the university masters’ strike (waged against 
the bishop's failure to support them). 


1231— The papal bull Parens scientiarum (April 13, 1231) issued by Pope Gregory IX?? 
to affirm earlier university statutes. The pope asserts the need to reexamine Aristotle's 
prohibited books. Committee appointed on April 24, 1231.51 


II. 1239-1256 


June 1239— Pope Gregory IX issues letters to the Bishop of Paris and (through him) to 
the kings of France, England, Aragon, Navarre, Castile, Leon and Portugal, ordering the 
confiscation and examination of Jewish books. 


June 1240—The trial of the Talmud is held in Paris. 


1241 — (and again in 1244) Condemnation “by Bishop William of Auvergne, Chancellor 
Odo of Cháteauroux and all the regent masters of theology" of the Dominican Friar 
Stephen ("frater Stephanus," who may be Etienne de Venizy) and the ten erroneous 
teachings? (reprobate a cancellario Parisiensi Odone et magistris theologie Parisius regentibus??). 
Censure repeated by Dominican general chapter of June 1243.% The ten articles are 
publicly refuted in January 1244. 


june (?) 1241— Burning of the Talmud. 





Continued 
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Table 6.1 Continued 





May 1244— Letter from Pope Innocent IV dispatched to King Louis on the enforcement 
of anti-talmudic rulings: “Our beloved son, the Chancellor of Paris, and the Doctors 
Regent of Holy Writ in Paris" (dilectus filius concellarius Parisiensis, et doctores regentes Parisiis 
in sacra pagina) carried out the orders of Pope Gregory by burning the Talmud and other 
books that “were condemned by those same doctors" (reprobatos per doctores eosdem). 


1247-1248— Letter sent by Papal Legate Odo of Châteauroux to Pope Innocent 
IV, summarizing the reexamination ofthe Talmud Trial proceedings. It is followed 
by a signed document from Parisian clergy and university masters confirming the 
condemnation (May 1248). 


1254—Pope Innocent IV condemns thirty-one errors by the Franciscan Master 
Gerardo of Borgo San Donnino, Introductorium in evangelium aeternum,” and ultimately 
excommunicates him.?? 


1256—Pope Alexander IV condemns William of St. Amour, De periculis novissimorum 
temporum. ?" A Dominican petition against William is sent to the king.?? Papal 
reassurance of the Dominican and Franciscan mandates issued, ?? supporting the 
conclusions of committee of cardinals (Odo of Cháteauroux, Hugh of Saint Cher OP, 
Stefan of Vansca). 


III. 1270—1277 


1270— Étienne Tempier, Bishop of Paris and former Chancellor (1263-1268), and Master 
of Theology condemns thirteen philosophical errors'? (papal vacancy). 


1277—Tempier condemns 219 theses," exceeding (or independent of) his original papal 
mandate. 


into three phases: the period from 1200 to 1231 is normally associated with 
the formal development of the university and the increasing integration of 
Aristotelian science despite its inclusion in at least one early inquisitorial 
proceeding; general studies of thirteenth-century intellectual history rarely 
discuss the period from 1239 to 1256, which tends to receive scholarly atten- 
tion in local histories of the university and its inner tensions; and, 1270-1277 
is probably the most celebrated time, for its dramatic developments within 
the history of philosophy and science. 

While these entries include manifold details that merit further attention 
and investigation, this list surveys the most intensely documented mecha- 
nism for intellectual control in operation during the thirteenth century. It 
also offers a glimpse of the kaleidoscopic interactions between the hierarchies 
involved in this dynamic power play. Earlier historiographies tend to con- 
centrate on the exercise of authority concerning Aristotelian libri naturales 
in the first half of the thirteenth century (1210, 1215, and 1231) and radi- 
cal Averroistic thought during the 1270s, with less attention to the purely 
theological debates that dominated mid-century concerns. It was during the 
1240s and 1250s that complex alliances and competing interests within and 
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around the University of Paris became clearly manifest. For our discussion, 
this second period—which includes both stages of the Talmud Trial and the 
theological refutations of the teachings of Dominican Friar Stephen in 1241 
and 1244—is most relevant. 

A central figure in these two affairs, Odo (Eudes) of Châteauroux, was at 
the mid-point of his long and illustrious career.? After becoming a Magister 
of Theology in 1230, Odo was appointed Canon at Notre Dame in 1234, 
Chancellor of the University of Paris in 1238, Cardinal in 1244, Papal Legate 
to France in 1245, and then he accompanied King Louis as Apostolic Legate 
to the Holy Land, Egypt, and North Africa from 1248 to 1254. While Odo 
may have been successful in the purely academic, theoretical realm, he appar- 
ently excelled in the administrative and political spheres. While his name 
rarely appears in studies of intellectual history, his role is critical for our study 
of the entanglement between intellectuals and society in Paris. 

In the procedure that was devised by the Parisian Faculty of Theology, 
the locus of “inquisition” as a general investigation was distinct from—while 
being intimately connected with—its core legal decisions. This new method 
operated on the basis of a list of errors;? as is vividly demonstrated by the 
Talmud Trial, which employed a list that had been prepared by Donin for 
the Pope, to guide the examination and interrogation of the rabbis until 
the Cardinal Legate and the Parisian masters reached their verdict. As well- 
known cases from the early fourteenth century clearly demonstrate (e.g., 
Marguerite Porete and Meister Eckhart), this became the standard method 
for inquisitorial trials of intellectuals and books.** 

The unusually high level of royal involvement in the clerical inquisitorial 
process—a pattern that was repeated in Barcelona—can best be explained 
on the grounds of the juridical issues involved. As Iudei nostri, Jews could 
not be approached by Church officials without royal approval. Thus Pope 
Gregory IX's directive that Bishop William address the kings of France, 
England, Aragon, Navarre, Castile, Leon, and Portugal.* Here Louis IX, 
the only king to approve the papal initiative, provides a counter example, 
within the same theo-political framework, to Frederick II, who was not 
even contacted by the papal representative, but who promoted his own 
investigations in Germany and Sicily." 

Many scholars have theorized about the motives behind Louis's embrace 
of the papal call, and each explanation captures certain key aspects.** I would 
like to underscore an essential, contextualizing element: the university 
in Paris enjoyed a great deal of papal and royal attention throughout the 
thirteenth century.” It must be noted that royal engagement in university 
conflicts and investigations was not unique to the Talmud Trial, as attested 
by the cases against the Amalricians of 1210 and William of Saint Amour 
in 1256. At the University of Paris, royal efforts were added to enduring 
papal involvement with the Faculty of Theology to constitute the unique 
triad of Church authority, a centralized monarchy, and a leading theological 
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academic institution, necessary to achieve the radical departure from the 
earlier "social contract" between Christian authorities and Jewish commu- 
nities in Latin Christendom. This consolidation of power may explain why 
the Bishop of Paris was selected to distribute the papalletter to the European 
bishops and monarchs, and why Paris was the sole locus for full implementa- 
tion of this papal initiative.?? 

A number of questions must be addressed to accurately define the 
mechanism that was created in Paris. First, chere seems to be some uncer- 
tainty regarding the Christian actors involved in the first trial (in 1240), 
whether the masters of theology were actually participants? Second, even 
if royal permission were necessary at the confiscation stage and, perhaps, 
prior to book burnings, how shall we explain royal involvement in the 
trial itself?>! Finally, can the mere existence of such a new instrument of 
control convey the motivations for taking this action against the Talmud? 
Let us now consider each of these issues. 

While we cannot fully resolve the question of Christian interlocutors, 
convincing evidence does exist. Although no contemporaneous records of 
the trial have been transmitted, we have three documents that were com- 
posed within a decade of this event. The report of the trial in the Parisian 
codex, which (at least in its final form) is also the latest composition,?? makes 
no mention of masters of theology as participants, noting only higher cler- 
ics, including the University Chancellor. The two others, written by Pope 
Innocent IV in 1244 and by Odo in 1248, explicitly cite the involvement of 
masters of theology. 

While no significant role is ascribed to the Parisian masters of the- 
ology in the “records” of 1240, the papal reconstruction of these events 
depicts their instrumental positions. In a letter from May 9, 1244, Pope 
Innocent IV wrote to Louis IX that “our beloved son, the Chancellor of 
Paris and the Doctors Regent in Holy Writ in Paris" (dilectus filius cancel- 
larius Parisiensis, et doctores regentes Parisiis in sacra pagina) followed the orders 
of Pope Gregory by burning the Talmud and other books that “had been 
condemned by those same doctors" (reprobatos per doctores eosdem).?? 

This description is echoed in a letter written by Odo, then Cardinal and 
Papal Legate to Pope Innocent IV,?* providing us with the most compre- 
hensive overview of this near decade-long affair. Toward the end of this 
correspondence,” Odo boldly threatens that a scandal could be expected 
if the papacy withheld support from the decisions taken by the university 
masters, clergy, and populus of Paris. This warning completes the circle 
that began with the papal initiative, which was sent to the Bishop of Paris 
and ultimately took the form of a demand presented by Paris against the 
Pope.*f 

In May 1248, a sizeable representation of clergy and professors of the- 
ology and law assembled to authorize the verdict of the committee that 
had been appointed, here too by a papal directive, to reexamine prior 
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decisions concerning the Talmud. The document, as edited by Denifle,? 
was signed by: four high clergy officials—Bishop William of Auvergne, 
two abbots from St. Victor, and Lucas, decanus Parisiensis; eleven professors 
of theology??—including Albertus Theutonicus (i.e., Albert the Great), 
Galterus/Gualterus (of Château-Thierry), cancelarius (universitatis) Parisiensis, 
and Robert Coton/Cocon; fourteen professors of decretal law; and, twelve 
alii boni viri from the clergy—among them, again, Dominicans Theobald 
de Sezanne and Henry of Cologne (Henricus Teutonicus). According to 
Thomas de Cantimprè, the latter was the main prosecutor during the first 
proceeding in 1240.% 

Therefore, only one of these three documents makes no mention of the 
theology masters. The failure of the Parisian trial report to cite these univer- 
sity representatives might reflect the fact that its final version was edited as 
part of a Parisian propaganda campaign that aimed to convince the papacy 
of the authority and legitimacy of the original decision, where the high- 
est ranking clergy carried greatest significance, and thus merited inclusion. 
Moreover, given that the Paris codex, including the trial record, was copied 
and edited by a single hand ca. 1248, this entire volume should be viewed as 
a single source (irrespective of the prior versions of its contents) where the 
role of the masters, who translated and commented on the Hebrew sources, 
is unambiguously presented. 

On the issue of royal involvement, I would compare royal policy in the 
Talmud Trial to two other cases from the middle third of the thirteenth 
century: in 1236, Frederick II summoned a similar combination of politi- 
cal and clerical powers in Hagenau and Augsburg to discuss the blood libel 
against the Jews of Fulda;$? twenty years later, in 1263, King James I of 
Aragon instigated a disputation in his palace in Barcelona. In each case, a 
monarch took an active role in preparing and conducting an investigation 
of Jewish Scriptures and beliefs, thereby coordinating an effort that involved 
lay nobles, Church officials, Jewish apostates, and Jewish community rep- 
resentatives. None of these proceedings could be described as outstanding 
with regard to their subject matter: anti-talmudic rhetoric and accusations of 
sacrilege and hostile behavior by Jews toward Christians had already become 
widespread to such an extent that these actions could be almost described as 
routine. On the institutional plane, however, they were indeed innovative, 
by striving to forge an unprecedented constellation of powers that could 
reconfigure generations-long stable and predictable structures of author- 
ity. Royal engagement was essential to this emerging configuration and it 
reflected the self-image, aspiration, and vision of each of these kings. 

The amalgamation of power that took shape during the Talmud Trial, 
despite its similarities to contemporaneous proceedings at the University of 
Paris (as listed above), differs on one crucial point: while the other cases might 
be viewed as internal university matters,®! during the trial of the Talmud the 
masters became involved in a political and legal issue that extended beyond 
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academic affairs. This distinction has not yet received serious consideration 
among the historians who study the changing roles that masters of theol- 
ogy played in external matters. The following selection from William J. 
Courtenay's discussion of the Parisian Faculty of Theology prior to the reign 
of Philip the Fair (1285—1314) provides a case in point: 


The reign of Philip the Fair marks a turning point in the relationship of king 
and university, and especially that of king and masters of theology. Before 
Philip, the king of France did not call upon members of the University of 
Paris or of its faculties to help implement royal policy. Nor were masters of 
theology asked by the king to prepare a learned opinion on a matter of church 
doctrine or law, or to judge persons outside the university community. All 
the cases in the thirteenth century, including 1270 and 1277, concerned 
persons and positions that arose within the faculties of the university, and 
even the case of the disciples of Amaury de Béne at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century included persons connected with the university. A new and 
very different chapter thus begins with Philip the Fair, one that set important 
precedent.” 


Remarkably, this passage makes no mention of the extensively documented 
Talmud Trial. A comparison of the changing roles of pope, king, and 
masters in the case against the Talmud in 1240 and the 1308 proceeding 
against the Templars might prove fruitful. While a detailed analysis goes 
beyond the scope of this chapter, one major contrast is immediately appar- 
ent: if the Talmud Trial is marked by cooperation between monarchy and 
papacy, the action against the Templars—an international and privileged 
Christian group—is characterized by conflict between these same seats of 
authority. This factor might explain why the masters of Paris unanimously 
signed the condemnation of the Talmud whereas, as Courtenay shows, in 
the case of the Templars, the king was only able to recruit a discrete group 
of masters to his position. 

From a Jewish perspective, this innovative strategic shift in tactics was 
no less alarming than its possible outcomes; therefore, the early stage of the 
Paris trial, according to both Hebrew and Latin accounts, was a negotia- 
tion on authority and jurisdiction. Rabbi Yehi’el refused to take an oath 
and negotiated to transfer these proceedings to the papal authority in Rome 
(the first of his two attempts was successful). Therefore, in the Christian- 
Jewish context, if the Barcelona event of 1263 strives to make practical use 
of the old-new scholastic method of public disputatio, the Paris event was a 
catalyst for the new mechanism of inquisitorial control, then starting to take 
root in Christian society. As Galinsky convincingly demonstrates, the author 
of the Vikkuah desperately attempted to bring the Paris trial in line with 
long-standing Jewish expectations—namely, a public debate?— placing this 
challenge in the more familiar, less threatening paradigm encountered in 
Barcelona. 
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Conclusions: Intellectuals and Power 


In this chapter, I have aimed to prove that mid-thirteenth century Paris 
was uniquely positioned to provide the groundwork for the consolidation of 
powers whose emergence made possible the new and ominous reception of 
Judaism by Christian intellectuals. Medieval academic institutions in general, 
and specifically the thirteenth-century University of Paris, as McLaughlin 
compellingly argues, “not only claimed freedom but exercised control.+ 
Another key to the unique position of Paris is derived from the character of 
its university, with its complex relationship to both religious and royal lines 
of authority. King Louis immediately consented to the papal call because 
he, more than any of his counterparts, had the tools to execute this task. I 
suggest that his position can best be understood when compared with the 
two other mutual efforts carried out against Jews by the Church and royal 
powers during the mid-thirteenth century: Hagenau and Augsburg in 1236 
and Barcelona 1263. Furthermore, I posit that the events in Paris relate more 
closely to the situation in Augsburg than to those in Barcelona. 

The most compelling question, which willlikely remain unresolved, con- 
cerns the potential relationship between the internal Jewish Maimonidean 
controversy of the 1230s mentioned at the beginning of this study and the 
anti-talmudic measures in Paris a decade later. In his writings from the 
1280s, the Italian Jewish author Hillel of Verona, was the first to suggest a 
link between these two events. ® I refer here to his well-known claim that 
Maimonides's Guide of the Perplexed and Sefer ha-madda‘ (Book of Knowledge) 
were burned in Paris, an incident that was directly followed by the burning 
of the Talmud. Hillel reported that the latter event was interpreted as an 
expression of divine wrath; and, in response, ashes from both incidents were 
then mingled.5 

Hillel’s view of Paris as an apt setting for the burning of both 
Maimonides's writings and the Talmud is surely related to the famous trial 
of the Talmud and its first documented burning, but it might also be related 
to his familiarity with the anti-Averroistic acts that took place in Paris dur- 
ing the 1270s, shortly before he composed these letters. If this is accurate, 
then by pointing out the structural similarities between acts of censorship 
against the writings of Maimonides versus those against the writings of 
Aristotle and his Arab interpreters, both of which originated in Paris—the 
primary locus of intellectual control—he anticipated the intuition of the 
modern historian Heinrich Graetz® by six centuries. 

In that light, I would like to add a nuance to the well-known assertions 


© and many others." Rather than 


of Amos Funkenstein,® Jeremy Cohen, 
positing that the Church made a radical turn during the thirteenth century 
by bringing intra-Jewish heresies as well as intra- Christian heresies under its 
jurisdiction, I would assert that the Church was developing systematic mech- 


anisms for intellectual control while expanding its intellectual authority to 
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include all normative groups under Christian dominion, inclusive of Jewish 
writings. To some degree, until this threatened the most elementary practices 
of learning and of daily life, European Jewry adjusted quite readily to these 
new dynamics of intellectual control, as reflected by the intra-Jewish contro- 
versies. At the same time, these altered relationships between Christian insti- 
tutions shattered the established order by creating mechanisms that would 
remain dominant for centuries, well into the early modern era. 


Notes 


1. An earlier version of this chapter was presented during a conference at 
the Center for Advanced Judaic Studies at the University of Pennsylvania, 
December 2012. At that time, I received many helpful comments from con- 
ference participants, including other Fellows at CAJS. I extend special thanks 
to William Jordan, Sara Lipton, Judah Galinsky, Piero Capelli, Elisheva 
Baumgarten, and the anonymous readers of this article. 

2. For the most detailed descriptions of those mechanisms of control, see Luca 
Bianchi, Censure et liberté intellectuelle à l'université de Paris (XIII'-XIV" siècles) 
(Paris, 1999). However, Bianchi seems to pay less attention to royalty as 
an element in the development of Parisian methods of intellectual control, 
certainly during the thirteenth century. Two recently completed disserta- 
tions provide important analyses of the early thirteenth-century Parisian 
masters of theology, each focusing on different social and intellectual per- 
spectives. In her study of the theory of knowledge, among other distinctive 
arts of academic self-reflection, Ayelet Even Ezra significantly contributes 
to our understanding of Paris as a locus for blurred hierarchies in part due 
to the masters’ own intellectual and religious priorities; see The Discourse of 
Knowledge in the Faculty of Theology, Paris, 1220 — 1240 (PhD dissertation, Tel 
Aviv University, 2011), esp. 26—43. Slightly earlier, Spencer Young submitted 
his dissertation on this same theological community in Paris, though with an 
emphasis on different intellectual and social aspects. See Queen of the Faculties: 
Theology and Theologians at the University of Paris, c. 1215—c. 1250, (PhD dis- 
sertation, University of Wisconsin-Madison, 2009). William Courtenay's 
general observations on the early development of academic inquiry raise 
some crucial issues on the relationship between academic institutions and 
inquisitorial mechanisms but he seems to overlook the unique role played 
by Parisian masters. See his "Inquiry and Inquisition: Academic Freedom in 
Medieval Universities," Church History 58 (1989): 168—181. 

3. See Jürgen Miethke, “Theologenprozesse in der ersten Phase ihrer insti- 
tutionellen Ausbildung: Die Verfahren gegen Peter Abaelard und Gilbert 
von Poitiers," in Jürgen Miethke, Studieren an mittelalterlichen Universitáten. 
Chancen und Risiken (Leiden, 2004), 275—312; R. I. Moore, The War on Heresy 
(Cambridge, MA, 2012), 29—31. Of particular relevance to this question is 
Peter Godman, The Silent Masters. Latin Literature and Its Censors in the High 
Middle Ages (Princeton, 2000). Although Godman's perspective differs in 
many respects from the one presented here, his conclusions largely concur 
with my own, and see note 6. 
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See Y. H. Yerushalmi, "The Inquisition and the Jews of France in the Time of 
Bernard Gui," Harvard Theological Review 63 (1970): 317-376; Jeremy Cohen, 
The Friars and the Jews: The Evolution of Medieval Anti-Judaism (Ithaca, 1982), 
78-81; Kenneth Stow, "The Fruit of Ambivalence: Papal Jewry Policies 
Over the Centuries," in The Roman Inquisition, the Index and the Jews: Context, 
Sources and Perspectives, ed. Stephan Wendehorst (Leiden, 2004), 3-17. 

For a detailed description of Abelard's process in the context of contempora- 
neous heresy trials, cf. M. T. Clanchy, Abelard: A Medieval Life (Oxford, UK 
and Cambridge, MA, 1999), 288—325; For Peter's testimony, see Letter 98 in 
Giles Constable ed., The Letters of Peter the Venerable with introduction and 
notes (Cambridge, MA, 1967), I, 258f. 

Both the continuity with and break from the twelfth-century methods, 
which encompassed an ideology of intellectual power that had not yet devel- 
oped a mechanism for its implementation, and the system of control that was 
actualized during the thirteenth century reflects the evolution of the insti- 
tutional corporation of masters described in detail by Godman, The Silent 
Masters. Godman rightly points out that this control mechanism "arose from 
problems often posed but never solved by the intellectuals of the twelfth 
[century]" (p. 344). Analyzing the shift toward university learning in the 
early thirteenth century, Godman asserts that: "Divided among themselves, 
each of these scholars had only a limited authority of his own; and it was not 
until after the magistri, as a group or a faculty, had learned to collaborate with 
the authority of the church that conditions existed in which the masters of 
theology, during and after the 1240s, could function as a semi-synodal body 
to define doctrine and condemn error.” (p. 339 £). 

On the relationship between the Maimonidean controversy and the Talmud 
Trial see Heinrich Graetz, Geschichte der Juden (Leipzig, 1894), VII: 52-54; 
for a detailed analysis of Gregory's Aristotelian politics, see Bianchi, Censure 
et Liberté, 110—116. 

For a general overview of the reception of Maimonides's Guide in the Latin 
West, see Jacob Guttmann, Die Scholastik des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts in ihren 
Beziehungen zum Judenthum und zur jüdischen Literatur (Breslau 1902; New York, 
1970); Jacob Guttmann, “Der Einfluß der maimonidischen Philosophie auf 
das christliche Abendland," in Wilhelm Bacher et al., Moses ben Maimon. Sein 
Leben, seine Werke und sein Einfluss (Leipzig, 1908), I: 135—230. Guttmann's 
description has been revised and updated by Górge K. Hasselhoff, Dicit Rabbi 
Moyses. Studien zum Bild von Moses Maimonidesim lateinischen Westen vom 13. bis 
15. Jahrhundert (Würzburg, 2005). 

I intend to treat this topic in the near future, meanwhile see Azriel Shohat, 
“Berurim be-farashat ha-pulmos ha-rishon ‘al sifré ha-Rambam," Zion 36 
(1971): 27-60 [Hebrew] and Joseph Shatzmiller, “Li-temunat ha-mahloket 
ha-rishona ‘al kitvé ha-Rambam," Zion 34 (1969):126—144. I recommend 
Jeremy Cohen's description and annotated bibliography on the variety of 
scholarly opinions on this topic, see Cohen, The Friars and the Jews,52—60. 
Recently, the various texts related to this event were translated and published 
together with a comprehensive overview by Robert Chazan, see The Trial 
of the Talmud Paris, 1240 (Toronto, 2012). See also Judah Galinsky, “The 
Different Hebrew Versions of the ‘Talmud Trial’ of 1240 in Paris," in New 
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Carlebach and Jacob J. Schachter (Leiden, 2012), 109—140; I thank Piero 
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in Jewish- Christian Intellectual Polemics in the Middle Ages." 
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Grayzel, Church and the Jews, n. 95, pp. 238—241. 

Although this conflict is usually portrayed, in less romantic terms, as the 
consummate struggle between papal "conservative" and royal "liberal" atti- 
tudes, it is noteworthy that, before coming into conflict with the papacy, 
Frederick defined his role as a Catholic king in the Melfi constitution (Liber 
Augustalis) of 1231 in terms that resemble the Capetians' self-perception; see 
Moore, War on Heresy, 268f. 

Lipton, Images of Intolerance, 184, n. 74; Jordan, "Marian Devotion; Jacques 
Le Goff, “Saint Louis et les juifs," in Le brülement du Talmud, ed. Dahan, 
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On the Faculty of Theology’s intensified hostility toward philosophy during 
the first decades of the thirteenth century, its influence at the royal court 
(esp. via the Bible moralisée) and its gradually developing involvement with 
Jews, see Lipton, Images of Intolerance, 97f. 
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Condemnation and Censorship, 18f. 
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for Advanced Judaic Studies in Philadelphia (n. 1 above). I am deeply indebted 
to Sara Lipton, Talya Fishman, and, especially, to William Jordan for the 
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Mediaevalia 35], ed. Andreas Speer and David Wirmer (Berlin and New 
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Galinsky, Different Hebrew Versions, 139f. 
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hebbetim historiyyim, sifrutyyim ve-hilkhattiyyim," (PhD dissertation, Bar Ilan 
University, 1999), 18, n. 18. The calculation that Hillel studied with Jonah 
during the 1260s comes from a misreading of information in this same let- 
ter: immediately after stating that he stayed with Jonah in Barcelona until 
his master left for Toledo, Hillel mentions Jonah's death in Toledo. These 
contiguous comments led scholars to assume that Jonah had moved to Toledo 
just before his death (ca. 1264). 
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POLEMICS, PERSECUTIONS, AND 
MUTUAL PERCEPTIONS 


CHAPTER. 7 


JOSEPH BEN NATHAN'S SEFER YOSEF 
HA-MEKANNÉ AND THE MEDIEVAL 
JEWISH CRITIQUE OF CHRISTIANITY 


Daniel J. Lasker 


ne of the major differences between medieval, northern European, 

Jewish anti-Christian polemic (written in France and Germany) and 
similar literature written in southern Europe (Iberia, Provence, and Italy) 
is the almost total lack of philosophical argumentation in the former. In a 
previous discussion of this phenomenon, I argued that northern European 
Jewish polemicists were familiar with philosophical argumentation against 
Christianity, but they generally eschewed its use in their polemical treatises. 
I used the following formulation: "Most Ashkenazic Jews were not familiar 
with ‘Greek wisdom’; even the intellectuals among them were generally 
not fluent in philosophy. There is no reason to believe that a polemicist, 
addressing his book to a Jewish audience which itself was not philosophi- 
cally sophisticated, would use arguments which even he would regard as 
foreign."! In a second article, I gave a reason why Ashkenazic polemicists 
eschewed philosophical polemics, asserting that they acted not so much out 
of their own mindsets or ignorance of these arguments but because their 
audiences would not have been receptive.? 

David Berger was critical of my conclusions, responding that both the 
“polemicists and their audience inhabited the same cultural world," and, 
therefore, "the philosophical arguments in question did not resonate with 
the [Ashkenazic polemicists] any more than with their audience.” He also 
claims that these authors were not the intellectual elite (they “stood a cut or 
more below" them), and the audiences might have been more intellectually 


sophisticated than the authors were.? 
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In the following, I will revisit northern European polemics a third time 
with a view to reevaluating my claim that their authors were knowledge- 
able of southern European rationalist polemics and decided, for one reason 
or another, to eschew them. I will do this by an analysis of Sefer Yosef ha- 
Mekanné (The Book of Joseph the Zealous) by Joseph ben Nathan Official, 
written in northern France apparently in the second half of the thirteenth 
century.! What I will argue is: (1) the polemical genre, which is almost 
invariably intimately connected to philosophy, is foreign to northern 
Europe and was imported from southern Europe; (2) Joseph ben Nathan 
was a professional polemicist who had more than a passing acquaintance 
with southern European philosophical or rational argumentation; and 
(3) northern European polemicists adapted the polemical genre to meet 
Ashkenazic traditions and modes of thought, thereby almost entirely ridding 
it of its philosophical connections. 

First, an introductory comment: When we say Ashkenazic or northern 
European polemical treatises, we are referring to three interrelated sources, 
Sefer Yosef ha-Mekanné, Nitsahon yashan, or Nitsahon Vetus (The Older Book of 
Polemic),? and the texts in Rome Hebrew manuscript 53.5 We should probably 
count the additions to Joseph Kimhi’s Sefer ha-berit (Book of the Covenant) that 
seem to have affinity with this material" and the few pages of a work called 
Teshuvot ha-minim (Responses to the Heretics). The account of the Disputation 
of Paris, Vikkuah Rabbenu Yehi'el mi-Paris (The Disputation of Rabbi Yehiel of 
Paris), apparently also composed by Joseph ben Nathan Official, can be read 
as a polemic, but it is better seen as a Jewish spin on the proceedings in Paris 
in 1240 and as a defense of the Talmud; it has no argumentation against 
Christianity per se (in contrast, for instance, to Nahmanides’ account of 
Barcelona)? We also have an account of what Joseph Shatzmiller calls the 
second Paris disputation. Members of the Prague school of polemicists— 
Yom Tov Lipmann Muhlhausen, Avigdor Kara, and Menahem Shalem— 
are not classical northern European polemicists, since these authors are 
both Central European and obviously influenced by the Sephardic type of 
philosophical argumentation that had now made its way to the northeast. 
Their early fifteenth-century dates separate them from the other northern 
European polemics by over hundred years. Perhaps we could include Isaac 
ben Abraham Troki, but as a Karaite who spoke a Turkic language, he was 
certainly not an Ashkenazi. His work does share some aspects with earlier 
northern European polemics, but the context is very different, since late 
sixteenth-century Poland/Lithuania was not thirteenth-century France- 
Germany." In his bibliography of medieval Jewish polemicalliterature, Judah 
Rosenthal has quite a number of authors listed under Tsarfat (France), but 
the vast majority of these authors made the list because of possible polemical 
material in their non-polemical compositions, such as French exegetes, or 
because they came from places which are now in France but were not part of 
France in the Middle Ages, such as what Jews called Provence.’ Thus, except 
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for Yosef ha-Mekanné, Nitsahon yashan, Rome 53, and perhaps the additions 
to Sefer ha-berit, we really have no more purely northern European polemical 
treatises. The following conclusions about northern European polemics are 
based, therefore, on a very small database. 

The first conclusion is that the polemical genre is non-native to north- 
ern Europe. The earliest Jewish anti-Christian polemics were written 
in Judaeo-Arabic in the ninth century, just as Jews under Islam started 
experimenting with new literary genres. These genres included halakhic 
monographs, books of grammar, philosophical treatises, biblical exegesis, 
epistles, poetry, and more. Jews in Iberia, first Muslim and then Christian, 
adopted these genres, and, in turn, passed them on to Provence. It was in 
twelfth-century Iberia that ninth-century Judaeo-Arabic polemics were 
rendered into Hebrew— both the full translation of Qissat mujadalat al-usquf 
(The Account of the Disputation of the Priest), which became Sefer Nestor ha- 
komer (The Book of Nestor the Priest), and two of the anti- Christian chap- 
ters of Daud al-Muqammas's ‘Ishrün maqälah (Twenty Treatises), which were 
included in Judah ben Barzilay al-Bargeloni's Perush sefer yetsira (Commentary 
on Sefer yetsirah). It was only natural, then, that the first original Hebrew 
polemics were written either in northern Spain or in Provence as part of 
the transfer of Andalusian culture to the Midi, and those polemics, Jacob 
ben Reuben’s Milhamot ha-Shem (Wars of the Lord) and Joseph Kimhi’s Sefer 
ha-berit are suffused with Andalusian content. 

We should also remember that polemics and philosophy go together. As I 
have tried to demonstrate for over 35 years, these two areas have influenced 
each other decisively, including questions of epistemology, the nature of the 
Divinity, and theodicy.' Many polemical authors were also philosophers or 
rationalist thinkers, from al-Muqammas to Rabbi Hasdai Crescas, Rabbi 
Joseph Albo, and Don Isaac Abravanel; and many philosophers included 
anti-Christian passages in their philosophical treatises, such as Rav Saadia 
Gaon and Rabbi Judah Halevi. In the early modern period, when Moses 
Mendelssohn participated in anti- Christian polemics, he did so as a philoso- 
pher. The dialogical style, going back to Plato, occurs in both philosophical 
treatises, such as Judah Halevi's Kuzari and Solomon ibn Gabirol's Mekor 
hayyim (Fons Vitae/Fountain of Life), and polemics such as Sefer ha-berit and 
Shem Tov Ibn Shaprut's Even bohan (Touchstone). 

What about northern Europe? Without entering into a full discussion of 
which genres are present in Ashkenaz, it is obvious that the polemic was not 
originally one of them. When Jewish scholars had anti-Christian comments 
or sentiments, as they assuredly did, they expressed them in commentaries, 
poetry, and chronicles. I do not believe, as some others do, that Ashkenazic 
biblical commentaries are replete with polemical comments, but I do not 
deny that such comments exist." And yet, even the most polemical of the 
commentators, Joseph Bekhor Shor, did not see fit (as far as we know) to 
write a polemic; he was satisfied with writing a commentary into which he fit 
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his anti-Christian remarks. Furthermore, I know of no northern European 
treatises written as dialogues. Thus, when Joseph ben Nathan Official wrote 
his account of the Paris Disputation, Vikkuah Rabbenu Yehi'el mi-Paris, and 
his own Sefer Yosef ha-Mekanné, he was doing something revolutionary on the 
northern European Jewish scene. And it is not unlikely that the origin of this 
new idea of writing a treatise devoted specifically to polemic in the form of 
a dialogue came from the family homeland—Provence.l? 

This leads to a second point: the role of Joseph ben Nathan Official the 
Zealous. Joseph was the brother of Elijah and Asher, the son of Nathan, the 
son of Joseph, the son of Nathan, the son of Meshulam, the son of Nathan, 
the son of Todros. And Todros was a Jew from Narbonne. The family became 
French in the mid-twelfth century when Meshulam moved to Melun, but 
afterwards Meshulam maintained contact with Provence, just at the time 
the first original Hebrew anti- Christian polemics were being written there. 
So, although by Joseph ben Nathan's day, the family had been in northern 
France for five generations, Yosef ha-Mekanné includes Provengal polemical 
traditions, perhaps passed down inside the Official family. Joseph's citations 
of arguments offered by various family members would indicate that anti- 
Christian polemics was the family business.?? 

This fits into my statement that Joseph was what I would call a pro- 
fessional polemicist. I do not mean that he earned his living by polemics, 
but rather that he did not engage in polemics in a haphazard or superficial 
manner. He trained himself for his role of zealous defender of Judaism. He 
records extensive discussions with Christian clergy and apostate Jews, and 
even if not all of these accounts are reliable, they must represent some sort of 
actual interchanges. He also consulted with Christian converts to Judaism; 
these proselytes feature prominently in Yosef ha-Mekanné despite what must 
have been their small numbers in northern Europe. 

Furthermore, unlike the overwhelming majority of his contemporary 
Jews, even the most learned of them, Joseph knew Latin, as we can see in 
the extensive transcriptions of New Testament verses into what I would call 
Judaeo-Latin and Kirsten Fudeman would probably call Hebraico-Latin.?! 
Perhaps Joseph was assigned the job of writing up the Jewish account of the 
Paris Disputation, Vikkuah Rabbenu Yehi’el mi-Paris, specifically because of 
his knowledge of Latin since the proceedings were apparently conducted 
in that language. We know this because the Jewish narrative records that 
the talmudic story of Jesus's fate in what R. Travers Herford euphemisti- 
cally translates as "boiling filth" was recited in the vernacular so that the 
Queen would understand it.?? If this passage was read in the vernacular, 
the rest of the disputation must have been conducted in Latin, and Joseph's 
knowledge of that language and of Christianity would have been of much 
value to Rabbenu Yehi'el and his Jewishly learned, but perhaps Christianly 
challenged, colleagues. 
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What else did Joseph know? Passages in his book seem to have been bor- 
rowed from the three twelfth-century Hebrew polemics all of which have 
Sephardi or Provençal provenance: Sefer Nestor ha-komer, Sefer ha-berit, and 
Milhamot ha-Shem. He quotes at length Saadia's proofs in his Emunot ve-de'‘ot 
(Opinions and Beliefs) that the Messiah had still not come. He also cites Saadia 
in the context ofthe correct interpretations of Gen. 1:26 ("Let us make man") 
and Gen. 18 (the three men who visit Abraham), and in one manuscript 
there is a reflection of Saadia's refutation of those who believe in abroga- 
tion of the commandments. All of these arguments are found in the anti- 
Christian sections of Emunot ve-de‘ot. This means that Joseph also had access 
to Saadia's philosophical refutation of the Christian trinity in book two of 
Emunot ve-de‘ot, but that he chose not to use it.” Furthermore, in the con- 
text of the correct interpretation of Genesis 18, Joseph also mentions Nissim 
Gaon, Solomon ibn Gabirol, and Abraham ibn Ezra.?^ This list of authorities 
indicates that Joseph was well acquainted with Christian doctrines and with 
a wide range of southern European Jewish refutations of those doctrines 
including rational ones employing philosophical terminology. Nevertheless, 
Joseph did not use any of that argumentation or terminology. In light of 
the literature with which Joseph had familiarity, the absence of such termi- 
nology or argumentation could not have been from ignorance of southern 
European Hebrew treatments of Christian theological doctrines. 

This point is reinforced by a passage in Rome Ms. 53 that may or may 
not have been authored by the same Joseph ben Nathan Official. After the 
similar polemic which we find in Sefer Yosef ha-Mekanné, near the end we 
suddenly have a passage which reflects philosophical polemic—God is said 
to be three, the father, the son and the “spirit of impurity"? The father is 
the governing power of the Creator; the son is life since he lives, and the 
spirit is wisdom. Furthermore, the trinity is compared to the sun which 
is the sun itself, its light and the combination of the two of them.” The 
polemicist's answer is not very impressive—the sun's power is much greater 
than the light on the Earth, and, therefore, they are not equal, and besides 
God's wisdom is not separate from Him. In addition, Jesus could not have 
been a son, despite Ps. 2:7 ("You are my son; I have given birth to you 
today"), because Exod. 4:22 says that Israel is God's son. What begins as a 
philosophical argument quickly changes into an exegetical one.” 

And that leads to a third point: if the idea of a polemical treatise was 
imported from the south, and if Joseph ben Nathan was the importer, why 
is his book so different from its prototypes? The answer is that he adapted 
southern European models to the northern European mentality. Thus, some 
things remained the same, such as the large number of exegetical arguments 
and the book by book account of Christian arguments. This is because 
exegesis is a northern European specialty; after all, the commentary is the 
classical northern European genre. But notice how Jacob ben Reuben begins 
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his exegetical chapters with a theological infrastructure that goes back to 
Gilbert Crispin (a northern European but whose works obviously made it 
to the south);?? all of that is missing in Yosef ha-Mekanné. Exegesis is merely 
exegesis. 

The vulgar language of Yosef ha-Mekanné is also characteristic of north- 
ern Europe. It is true that there is no dearth of vulgarity in the south and 
in materials which were written in Judaeo-Arabic—Mary’s filthy innards 
and genitals were a favorite subject of Jewish polemicists under Islam and in 
southern Europe” (as they were of the Islamic refuters?? and the Christian 
defenders of incarnation, such as Odo of Tournai in his Disputation with Leo 
the Jew*'). But it is only in the north that Mary is consistently referred to 
as “Harya” (namely, "excrement"); that the “Holy Spirit" is the "Spirit of 
Impurity”; that the cross is the warp and woof; that the apostle Peter turns 
into the “firstling of the donkey" (peter ha-hamor); and so on.? No southern 
European Jewish polemicist records his father's urinating on a cross in the 


presence of a bishop as does Joseph Official.? 


Northern European Jews were 
used to employing coarse epithets when referring to Christians and Christian 
sancta and that style becomes part of this new genre of polemics. 

Furthermore, the dialogic style is replaced by insulting references to 
the holders of the Christian views, such as those who “bark.” In the Paris 
Disputation, Vikkuah Rabbenu Yehi’el mi-Paris, presumably recorded by 
Joseph ben Nathan Official, Nicholas Donin, the apostate initiator of the 
accusations against the Talmud, is alternately called a heretic, an ass, despi- 
cable, foolish, a rebellious son, wild donkey, malignant thorn, scoundrel, 
and the enemy, among other choice phrases used to describe Donin, “may 
his bones rot.?* Joseph makes similar insulting comments about the inter- 
locutors in Sefer Yosef ha-Mekanné. Rabbi Yehi'el, in contrast, is the angel of 
the Lord, the man of God, he who counsels miraculously. Even when Jacob 
ben Reuben tells his Christian challenger that the latter would accept Jacob's 
words if he had a brain in his skull, Jacob still praises him as a learned phi- 
losopher.? Northern Europeans make no such concessions to their Christian 
adversaries. 

The arguments adduced herein indicate that Joseph ben Nathan Official 
the Zealous was well familiar with southern European Jewish rational- 
ist arguments against Christianity and, yet, he almost completely ignored 
them in his book. It is unlikely that he did not understand them, and while 
they were undoubtedly foreign to his world outlook, that need not have 
stopped him from adapting them if he thought they would be convincing 
arguments. We must conclude that he eschewed these arguments as they 
would not have been convincing to an audience which was unfamiliar with 
the rationalistic mindset. Unlike Joseph ben Nathan, his potential readers 
had not been exposed to southern European polemics. Therefore, Joseph 
had to adapt those polemics to northern European needs. He was writing 
for an audience which would appreciate exegesis and insults, and that is what 
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he gave them. I reiterate, therefore, my previous statements that northern 
European polemicists, indeed, knew philosophical arguments but they did 
not use them because of their audiences. 

But why write a polemic at all? Northern European Jews had lived under 
Christianity for centuries without a perceived need for treatises that were 
dedicated solely to a refutation of the majority religion. They had exegeti- 
cal literature that gave authoritative Jewish interpretations of problematic 
verses. They had poetry and historical chronicles that insulted Christians 
and berated their behavior. Why did Joseph suddenly adopt a southern 
European genre? 

As one who rejects any necessary connection between Christian pressure 
and the Jewish critique of Christianity,* I think in this case the answer is 
indeed the tenuous position of the Jewish community of France following 
the Disputation of Paris and in light ofthe blood libels. Joseph cites the words 
of quite a number of Jewish apostates in his book, some of whom argue that 
Jews no longer have hope of redemption, perhaps one of the reasons for their 
apostasy. In this situation, Joseph must have felt that the old genres were 
no longer efficacious. He wrote up the account of the Paris Disputation, 
Vikkuah Rabbenu Yehi'el mi-Paris, and then he went and wrote the first north- 
ern European full-fledged anti-Christian polemical treatise. The author 
of Nitsahon yashan followed his lead. But the polemical genre never really 
caught on in northern Europe. Without a rationalist infrastructure, north- 
ern European polemic remained a collection of exegetical comments and 
insults. For the full flavor of a sophisticated, sustained ongoing critique of 
Christianity, one has to look to southern Europe, not to the north. 
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CHAPTER 8 


HOW, WHEN, AND TO WHAT DEGREE WAS THE 
JEWISH-CHRISTIAN DEBATE TRANSFORMED IN 
THE TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH CENTURIES? 


David Berger 


Ix of transformations—or lack thereof—in Jewish-Christian 
polemic in the High Middle Ages traditionally begin with refer- 
ence to Amos Funkenstein's 1968 article in Zion, which then appeared in 
abridged form in Viator and with various modifications in his 1993 book, 
Perceptions of Jewish History. Thus, in 1982, Jeremy Cohen set the stage 
for his own analysis by expressing reservations about Funkenstein's thesis;? 
in 1996, the first paragraph of Daniel Lasker's assessment of the twelfth 
century as a turning point in polemic addresses Funkenstein's argument? 
and Ora Limor's recently published article^ contrasting the Barcelona and 
Majorca disputations also begins with Funkenstein although the thrust of 
her concerns lies elsewhere. 

I cannot help but defer to the judgment of such distinguished scholars, 
and so I too will approach the question before us with initial reference to 
Funkenstein's thesis. Funkenstein argued that old-fashioned polemics rest- 
ing primarily on biblical proof-texts were joined in the twelfth century by 
works emphasizing unaided reason as a means of establishing the truth of 
Christianity. The prime text here is Anselm's Cur Deus Homo. This is not 
itself a polemical work, but Anselm probably influenced Gilbert Crispin? and 
may have had an impact on the polemic of Odo of Tournai (or Cambrai) on 
the incarnation? as well as the Dialogus attributed to William of Champeaux.” 
In addition to the new emphasis on ratío, says Funkenstein, we begin to 
encounter arguments based on the Talmud asserting that it is blasphemous 
and, more important, that it constitutes heresy—a set of diabolical Jewish 
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secrets. The primary evidence here comes from Peter the Venerable,’ 
although Petrus Alfonsi's citation of Talmudic anthropomorphisms has also 
been presented in John Tolan's study as an assertion that it is a heretical 
work.? The other approach to the Talmud—to wit, its use to demonstrate the 
truth of Christianity—also makes its first appearance in the twelfth century 
in Alan of Lille De Fide Catholica Contra Haereticos.\° 

Some scholars, most notably Jeremy Cohen, have argued that the real 
watershed belongs in the thirteenth century. Needless to say, an assessment of 
continuity and change in thirteenth-century polemic depends on one's eval- 
uation of the depiction by Funkenstein and others of the Jewish-Christian 
debate in the twelfth. Moreover, as Lasker's article emphasizes, assessing 
the impact of new Christian approaches requires an examination of Jewish 
works as well. On both counts, we need to recognize several methodological 
constraints. First, there is the elementary consideration that the boundary 
between centuries is arbitrary. If we see Petrus Alfonsi or Peter the Venerable 
as bearers of a significant new message with an uninterrupted history, we 
can surely speak of the twelfth century as the source and incubator of that 
message. Alan of Lille, on the other hand, wrote his relevant work between 
1185 and 1195; this, to be sure, is the twelfth century, but had he written 
in 1201, our periodization for the Christological use of the Talmud would 
hardly have changed. 

This point also bears on a second methodological concern associated with 
the paucity of sources. Alan's use of the Talmudic assertion that the world 
will last 6,000 years—2,000 chaos, 2,000 Torah, and 2,000 the messianic 
age—introduced what was to become a central weapon in the Christian 
polemical arsenal, but this citation is the only example of such Christian 
utilization ofthe Talmud before the third quarter of the thirteenth century.!! 
(I regard this use of the Talmud as considerably more striking than the few 
other allegedly similar citations that scholars have noted, and so I follow 
Funkenstein by placing it in a category of its own.) On the one hand, Alan's 
lack of familiarity with the Talmud means that this argument had gained 
enough currency to have come to his attention through other channels; on 
the other, it is difficult to attribute great historical significance to a lone quo- 
tation. Similarly, if the argument that the Talmud is a heretical, satanic work 
appears in Peter the Venerable and nowhere else (or hardly anywhere else), 
we can see the reference as the harbinger of future developments but not as 
an indication of a deep change or even as a key influence on the later phe- 
nomenon. The more time that passes between the work in question and the 
later development, the more wary we must become about drawing a direct 
line between the two. And so we come to the paucity of Jewish polemics. 
Lasker had precisely two twelfth-century polemics to work with—Jacob b. 
Reuben's Milhamot ha-Shem (Wars of the Lord) and Joseph Kimhi's Sefer ha- 
berit (Book of the Covenant) —both written around 1170 in southern France. 
They are surely valuable in revealing aspects of polemical interchange in that 
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narrow time and space, but we must be careful not to extrapolate beyond the 
area that we can assess in a reasonably informed fashion. 

We shall eventually have to address issues that Funkenstein did not 
engage, but his typology serves as a convenient means of organizing the 
discussion. Let us begin, then, with the innovative Christian use of reason. 
There is no question that many twelfth-century Christian works are suffused 
with references to ratio as a means of demonstrating Christian truth. Anna 
Sapir Abulafia has devoted the better part of an entire book to an exploration 
of this theme, arguing that some Christians—here again Peter the Venerable 
is the primary figure—had begun to question the degree to which Jews, 
who were after all impervious to reason, were fully human.'? The rhetoric 
and even the substance of arguments from ratio appear already in Crispin's 
late eleventh-century work, and Lasker has noted that both twelfth-century 
Jewish polemics stress the resort to reason. 

Nonetheless, I believe that Gilbert Dahan was correct in a very brief 
passage in his work on Christian polemic against Judaism to note the 
non-philosophical nature of most of the arguments from reason in pre- 
fourteenth-century works.? That the terminology of “reason” was some- 
times invoked for purely Scriptural arguments did not escape the notice 
of Sapir Abulafia either and, in such cases, we must markedly discount its 
importance. Of course, the use ofthe term tells us something, but substance 
matters, to put the point moderately, at least as much as language. If we are 
to trust Bernhard Blumenkranz—and he certainly deserves the presumption 
of trustworthiness—the first person to assert explicitly that he was going to 
use an argument based on reason without recourse to Scripture was hardly 
an arch-rationalist. Peter Damian, writing as early as the mid-eleventh 
century, declared, “With the prophetic passages having been set forth, it 
pleases us to contend with you by reason alone." However, as I noted in 
my very first publication, the argument itself—that the interminable Jewish 
exile can be explained only by the sin ofthe crucifixion—was very far from 
novel and does not appeal to ratio in any innovative sense.^ When Avraham 
Grossman sought to provide an example of the new Christian emphasis 
on ratio (tevunah sikhletanit), he also fixed on the argument from the Jewish 
exile.!© This striking choice of the very same point made by Damian serves 
to underscore the lack of novelty in many arguments labeled rational. 

The next level of ratio is philosophical, but here again we need to be 
sensitive to the use to which such arguments are put. On quite rare occa- 
sions, Christians maintained that a disputed doctrine could be demonstrated 
by reason alone, but, for the most part, philosophy was mobilized only to 
show that an apparently unreasonable doctrine is possible. To the degree that 
specific arguments of this sort appear for the first time in the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century, the fact that they do not directly challenge Jewish belief does 
not diminish their novelty, but it does diminish their danger to Jews and, 
therefore, their ultimate significance. Moreover, some of these arguments 
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are, in fact, not novel but go back to the patristic age and are reflected in 
philosophical discourse in the Islamic world preceding our period. 

If we look at the one late twelfth-century Jewish polemic that cites 
Christian philosophical contentions characterized as arguments based on 
“sekhel,” we find that Jacob ben Reuben’s interlocutor does begin with a 
very strong declaration: "I will show you from the wisdom of the intellect 
that everyone with understanding should truly believe in the worship of 


?" The continuation, however, presents what Lasker has char- 


the trinity. 
acterized as an "image" of the trinity—to wit, a glowing coal consisting 
of matter, fire, and flame—and the argument ends in a fashion guaranteed 
to disappoint the expectations raised by the opening promise: "When you 
see this among one of the created entities, you are obligated not to express 
wonderment with respect to the Creator, for everything is in accordance 
with his will. Thus, I believe and strengthen myself in the worship of the 
trinity." 

The next argument from reason alone reported by Jacob also proffers a 
strong assertion—that God recognized that the world cannot be saved with- 
out His entering the womb ofa woman who was and would remain a virgin. 
However, although Jacob provides a refutation, the contention is presented 
almost as an aside, and, in the final analysis, all the Christian argues is that it 
is possible for divinity to enter a womb without contamination. Following 
this, we are presented with various scenarios imagining a king’s forced or 
voluntary degradation, with the Christian maintaining and the Jew denying 
that some of them render the incarnation plausible, but once again (despite 
the longstanding availability of Cur Deus Homo), there is no argument from 
reason that even purports to demonstrate that God in fact became or had to 
become man.” 

Thus—the language of ratio as distinct from auctoritas or of sekhel as 
distinct from ketuvim appears and even becomes standard in some 
Christian works and in Jewish circles familiar with more sophisticated 
Christian polemics, but its polemical force leaves much to be desired. 
The Christian formula, we recall, was 100 years old by the time we get to 
Milhamot ha-Shem and Sefer ha-berit. After all this time, it manifests itself 
in the former work in the relatively weak fashion that we have just exam- 
ined. As to Sefer ha-berit, Lasker notes that it uses the rhetoric of sekhel 
constantly but does not contain a section devoted to rational arguments; 
it surely presents no argument designed to provide a philosophical proof 
of the validity of a Christian doctrine. 

As I have already noted, the use of the term reason for Scriptural argu- 
ments is, from a substantive perspective, window dressing, even ifit is reveal- 
ing window dressing. Arguments for the christological interpretation of 
biblical verses are arguments from auctoritas par excellence, and they do not 
change one whit if they are described as so compelling that any reasonable 
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person will be persuaded by them. It is true that such an assertion can lead 
to a more hostile perception of the unreasonable Jew, which is manifestly 
a matter of deep seriousness, but the consequences do not follow from any 
innovation in the argumentation itself. 

In the thirteenth century, by far the most sophisticated philosophical 
polemic by a Jew was that of Moses of Salerno. The twenty pages of the 
printed edition consist almost entirely of Jewish arguments directed against 
fundamental Christian doctrines as well as refutations of Christian responses 
to those arguments. At one point, Moses says clearly that he does not need 
to deal with efforts at affirmative demonstration of the doctrines in ques- 
tion. "It is known," he writes, "that Christians have no proof for the unity 
of the threefold God other than the analogies with the sun, fire, and the 
soul."?? Toward the very end, however, we finally encounter one argument 
that actually attempts a philosophical demonstration of a Christian doctrine. 
Since God can be shown to be intellect, one who engages in intellection, 
and the object of intellection, he is thus triune (pp. xviiixix).?! Setting aside 
this exceptional argument, and keeping in mind the unusually philosophi- 
cal character of Moses’ polemic, we can assert with some confidence that 
ratio in the strong, philosophical sense did not pose a major threat to Jews in 
the twelfth or thirteenth centuries. To a significant degree, Aquinas's posi- 
tion—noted by Funkenstein—that the mysteries of the faith can be shown 
to be consistent with reason but not demonstrable by reason underscored the 
Jewish advantage in this portion of the polemical arena and helped to under- 
mine further the already meager efforts to provide such demonstrations. At 
the same time, there is no denying that Jewish self-confidence was greatly 
reinforced by the conviction that Christian beliefs were logically indefen- 
sible, and from that perspective, arguments that they were in fact within the 
realm of possibility decidedly mattered. 

In thirteenth-century France, we have two major polemical works: Meir 
of Narbonne's Milhemet mitsvah (Religious War) in the South?? and Sefer Yosef 
ha-Mekanné (The Book of Joseph the Zealous) in the North.? As we might 
expect, the former contains some philosophical material, but the latter 
does not; neither does the Nitsahon Vetus (Nitsahon yashan, The Older Book 
of Polemic), the other major polemic from the Ashkenazic orbit, in this case 
from Ashkenaz proper, * nor—with one exception—does the material in 
Rome manuscript 53, a mélange of Ashkenazic polemic. This characteristic 
underscores the point about geography and culture rather than periodiza- 
tion. Not only do these works not utilize or react to ratio in the strong sense; 
they do not even use the rhetoric of ratio. Whatever importance we may wish 
to ascribe to arguments from reason, we must keep in mind their restriction 
to limited cultural contexts.” 

Such context is relevant to another consideration as well. Milhamot 
ha-Shem and Sefer ha-berit are relatively restrained in their characterization 
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of Christianity and Christians. Sefer Yosef ha-Mekanné and the Nitsahon Vetus 
are not. If we confined our attention to the polemical genre alone, we would 
be tempted to say that the thirteenth century gave birth to the use of pro- 
foundly insulting rhetoric or at least that polemic was transformed in that 
century by its utilization of such rhetoric. But it is obvious that the thirteenth 
century has nothing to do with this development, which is found in northern 
Europe almost from time immemorial. It is the product of a culture, not 
of a century or a genre. Once Ashkenazic Jews began writing polemical 
works—which happened in the thirteenth century—they naturally incorpo- 
rated the tone that marked their discourse about Christianity in the eleventh 
and twelfth.? 

While it is hardly necessary to demonstrate this, I point out a remark- 
ably uninformed passage in the prefatory section added by Funkenstein to 
the version of his article published in Perceptions of Jewish History.” Here, he 
recognizes the existence of such rhetoric as a characteristic of Ashkenazic 
popular culture but inexplicably maintains that it is not to be found in for- 
mal polemics. By the time Funkenstein's book appeared, convenient editions 
of Sefer Yosef ha-Mekanné and the Nitsahon Vetus had long been available. 
Nonetheless, here is what we are told: 


Religious polemics...hardly reflects...the whole gamut of attitudes of one 
religion towards the other. For one thing, the written treatises seldom reflect 
the situations and arguments of a live altercation. And then, written polem- 
ics focuses, overemphasizes dogmatic issues; it tends to reflect the norma- 
tive, official stand of each camp. Officially, as we shall see, both Judaism and 
Christianity developed a doctrine of relative tolerance towards each other. 
Judaism (in Christian terms) was to remain as a testimony to the veracity of 
Christianity until the end of days. Christianity (in Jewish terms) was eventu- 
ally classified as a monotheistic religion of sorts—at least removed from the 
category of idolatry. How different though were the less official voices! The 
very language of the tossafísts (sic) deciding that Christians are not idolatrous 
testifies to the rift between reason and sentiment: "As to today's idolaters, we 
hold it that they do not worship idolatry." ?? 

An entire semantics of hatred towards each other was part of the everyday 


attitude that seldom comes to the fore in the stylized polemical tracts.” Nor 
does it reflect the considerable fascination of each to the other. 


Then, in a postscript to the article, he recapitulates the key assertions in 
this passage: "From the twelfth century onwards, the legal and philosophi- 
cal classification of Christianity as a monotheistic religion prevailed. But 
the gap between the normative position and the popular sentiment was 
considerable."?? 

I begin my comments with an aside: The Tosafists did not write the word 
"idolaters" (‘akum) in the sentence "As to today's idolaters, we hold it that they 


do not worship idolatry.” The term ‘akum is an artifact of later censorship. 
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The Tosafists surely wrote that today's gentiles do not worship idolatry, so that 
"the rift between reason and sentiment" disappears, at least in this passage. 
As to more critical matters, the Tosafists are no less "official" than whatever 
works Funkenstein had in mind. Indeed, since "Judaism" never "officially" 
removed Christianity from the category of idolatry, surely not in the Middle 
Ages, it is difficult to imagine to what works he was alluding. The legal 
and philosophical classification of Christianity affirmed by Funkenstein did 
not “prevail” and can by no means be characterized as normative?! And, of 
course, the "semantics of hatred" comes very much to the fore in the "styl- 
ized polemical tracts" of Ashkenaz that Funkenstein appears not to have 
read. But to return to our concerns, the material to which he points under- 
scores the fact that the presence of invective in thirteenth-century polemic 
has little to do with the polemical genre and nothing to do with the thir- 
teenth century. 

Ashkenazic culture is also a critical factor in matters that go beyond the 
virtual absence of philosophy and the presence of vitriol. There is an aggres- 
siveness that appears to invite confrontation. Polemical works are not struc- 
tured with care once the biblical order—whether of the Hebrew Bible or 
the New Testament—ceases to govern. This was a culture attuned—often 
brilliantly—to ad hoc exegesis and analysis; it was not suited to architectonic 
literary composition. This exegetical bent may also be responsible for one of 
the important contributions of thirteenth-century northern polemics—to 
wit, a major expansion of the Jewish critique of the New Testament. Unlike 
the later work of Profiat Duran, the Ashkenazic critique is unsystematic and 
does not strive for overall coherence, but it is marked by the sharp apercus 
and sensitivity to contradiction that one expects of the bearers of this culture. 
Thus, as I have argued elsewhere, approaches to Jesus himself are a mélange 
of whatever points appear useful in a particular context with little or no 
effort to establish a coherent picture.? 

And so we turn to the Talmud, where something critically important 
decidedly took place in the thirteenth century. Nicholas Donin's attack on 
the Talmud came almost a century after the attack by Peter the Venerable. 
Donin appears to have known the Talmud well and there is no evidence of 
his reliance on the earlier work. While I have doubts about the impact that 
the "Talmud as other law" argument had on the actual treatment of Jews 
in the thirteenth century, I am convinced by Jeremy Cohen's thesis that 
it was Donin's intention to undermine the toleration of Jews through the 
use of that argument—to wit, that the Jews are not really governed by the 
Hebrew Bible and, therefore, do not serve as witnesses to its authenticity. 
Others have emphasized Donin's assertion that the Talmud contains blas- 
phemies against Jesus as well as R. Yehi’el’s proposal that the Jesus of the 
Talmud is not the Jesus of Christianity. But I am inclined to think that the 
most dangerous argument of all was Donin's collection of Talmudic laws that 
discriminate against gentiles. Here the assertion that aggadah is not binding 
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accomplished nothing, so the Jews responded— both in Paris and later in 
southern Europe—by affirming that Christians have a legal status different 
from that of the gentiles ofthe Talmud, who were, of course, ancient pagans. 
For Ashkenazic Jews, these assertions were never internalized to the point 
of concluding that Christianity is not ‘avodah zarah, but it is likely that they 
ultimately had some effect on the classification of Christians in Jewish law. 

At this point, we come to the second and final public disputation in 
thirteenth-century France, where Pablo Christiani of Barcelona fame made 
another appearance.? This article does not analyze the Barcelona disputa- 
tion precisely because its significance is so well known and it has been so 
thoroughly studied and debated that the departure that it represents can be 
taken for granted.?* In a word, Pablo is known for his introduction of a dif- 
ferent approach to the Talmud—the one adumbrated in Alan of Lille’s cita- 
tion about the threefold division of history—that uses it to prove the truth of 
Christianity. In Barcelona, Pablo neither articulated a hostile attitude toward 
the Talmud, nor did he argue for a revocation of the toleration of Jews. In 
Paris, however, he is depicted as asserting that he will prove that Jews are 
without faith just like the Bougres and are deserving of destruction. Cohen, 
who had argued that even in Barcelona Pablo saw the Talmud as a book 
that deviates from biblical religion and has no legitimate place in Christian 
society, naturally saw the discovery of the manuscript of the second Paris 
disputation as vindication, although he does concede that Pablo's attitude 
could have undergone some development between 1263 and 1270. There 
is no question in my mind that Pablo never had a positive evaluation of the 
Talmud, but there does appear to be significant development, certainly on 
the rhetorical level and, probably, even in substance. 

Two explanations for this change come to mind. If we see the change 
as rhetorical, then it may result from the fact that James I of Aragon was 
not likely to have been receptive to calls for the destruction of the Jews; 
the thirteenth-century French monarchy was rather different. If we see it 
as substantive, it may well result from the radicalization engendered by fail- 
ure to achieve the intended objective at Barcelona and even the bitterness 
engendered by this failure. Since I have argued for the general accuracy of 
Nahmanides' account of his disputation and, therefore, for his relative success 
in deflecting—temporarily to be sure—the impact of Pablo's efforts, I am 
entitled to make this argument more readily than those who are skeptical.* 
In any event, when Pablo says that he will prove that Jews have no faith, he 
may mean, as Cohen understands him, that the Talmud is a heretical work, 
but he may also mean that since the Jews do not believe what he will prove 
is taught in their own sacred works—whether the Bible or the Talmud—it 
follows that they believe in nothing at all. 

It is of no small interest that the Jewish protagonist R. Abraham ben 
Samuel sees Pablo's attack on the Jews’ “Torah,” which here means Talmud, 
as a continuation of Donin's although the content of the argumentation is 
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very different. It is of great interest indeed—and of considerable historical 
importance—that he sees the long-term result of the Paris disputation as the 
discrediting of Donin despite the fact that its immediate result was the burn- 
ing of the Talmud: 


There was a heretic in the time of R. Yehi’el about twenty years ago who 
chattered and collected the aggadot and the story of Jesus and all his stench and 
sought to destroy our entire remnant. At the end of the affair, you perceived 
in light of the rabbi's words that there was no substance to the assertions of 
the heretic, and he was vanquished. He was fearful and provided no further 
answers. Thus, you should have honored precedent and reviled this heretic 
whose words are of no use. The little finger of the first heretic was thicker 
than the loins of this one (cf. I Kings 12:10), who would not have been valued 
in comparison to his predecessor as the skin of garlic, for all his days he has not 
understood anything properly.’ 


Although such an assertion was in R. Abrahams interest, it would have been 
bereft of credibility if French Jewry did not feel that in the long run the 
Talmud had been protected. This passage allows us to conclude with a high 
degree of confidence that, approximately one generation after the first Paris 
disputation and the subsequent burning of the Talmud and related works, 
the availability of such works in France was sufficient to enable the rabbinic 
leadership to see the outcome ofthe disputation as a Jewish victory. Thus, the 
oft-expressed speculation that the relative decline in French Jewry's leading 
role in the rabbinic constellation of Ashkenazic Jewry resulted from a short- 
age of books stemming from the events of the early 1240s appears implausi- 
ble. Moreover, for all the long-term dangers of the attack on the Talmud, 
itis striking that the encyclopedic Nitsahon Vetus contains precisely one para- 
graph—the very last one in the book—on the subject, ?? Meir of Narbonne's 
work also contains a single discussion (once again at the end), and Sefer Yosef 
ha-Mekanné contains nothing at all. 

There is much more to be said about the second Paris disputation. A very 
brief comment by R. Yehi'el marginalizing aggadah*'—perhaps unexpected 
in an Ashkenazic work—is echoed by R. Abraham. Despite the precedent 
in the earlier disputation, the language here is striking to the point where it 
would elicit surprise even if it came from a philosophically oriented Spanish 
or Provencal Jew: “This Friar Paul has come to bring proofs to us on the 
strength of the aggadah, which contains neither Torah not fear [of God] and 
in many places was formulated only to attract the hearts of the people in 
accordance with the meaning of biblical verses, just as your archpriest Jerome 
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did for you." A remark by R. Moses Taku in a very different context dis- 
tinguishing the authoritative aggadot ofthe Babylonian Talmud from those in 
other collections also reappears, as R. Abraham chastises Pablo for "setting 
aside the Talmud and bringing us proofs from midreshé aggadah—even though 


they too will do you no good."? 
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Alan of Lille's talmudic passage about the ages of chaos, Torah, and 
the Messiah appears at the very end.^* As I noted in a recent article, this 
placement helps explain the otherwise puzzling absence of that passage 
from the Barcelona disputation. The assertion that the world would last 
6,000 years—2,000 chaos, 2,000 Torah, and 2,000 the messianic age— 
purportedly confirmed two crucial Christian contentions: that the Messiah 
has already come, and that the messianic age will not be (or is not) an age of 
Torah. Thus, it could have been used at Barcelona to support the Christian 
position regarding the first item on the agenda (whether or not the Messiah 
has already come), but it is overwhelmingly likely that Pablo was saving it, 
as he did in Paris, for the final item ("that the laws and ceremonials ceased 
and should have ceased after the advent of the... Messiah"). But because the 
Barcelona disputation was cut short, that final topic was never discussed." 

Finally, in light of the argument that I made many years ago that 
twelfth-century Christians were not committed to a serious missionary 
effort aimed at Jews,* Pablo's activities in both Spain and France reflect a 
very different reality. That this disputation reflects a missionary and not 
just a persecutory objective is evident from the following passage about 
royal intentions: 


This is what the king commanded us: Whenever Paul the heretic wants to 
debate with you, you must all gather, old and young. Perhaps there is among 
you an individual who will understand his responses and his proofs and will 
decide to turn to the Torah of Jesus, and I will thus take from you "one from 


a city and two from a family" (Jeremiah 3:14).7 


Since the literary—not merely polemical—output of northern European 
Jewry was largely interrupted by expulsion and other forms of persecu- 
tion in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth century, the reaction of this 
Jewry to the Christian use of the Talmud was never fully developed. No less 
important, northern Christians did not develop that approach to a point that 
exploited its full potential. What that potential was became all too clear in 
late medieval Spain. 
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hensible to an Ashkenazic audience. “A Tosafot passage of average difficulty," 
I wrote, “is considerably more daunting." Thus, it is far more likely that the 
utilization of a much less sophisticated version of the argument reflects the 
fact that the philosophical formulation did not resonate with the author him- 
self. If it had, he would not have withheld it from his most capable readers. It 
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is, of course, the case that once we assume that such arguments were alien to 
the thought pattern of the authors, there is every reason to believe that this 
was also true of their readers even though they, like the authors, were capa- 
ble of understanding them in purely intellectual terms. In the final analysis, 
Lasker too agrees, indeed insists, that philosophical arguments did not speak 
to Ashkenazic Jews. Consequently, our disagreement about the authors of 
these works does not affect the larger point. 

Mordechai Breuer published a one-page appendix to his edition of the 
Nitsahon Vetus (Sefer nitsahon yashan: sefer vikkuah neged ha-notsrim [Ramat 
Gan, 1978], 194) in which he listed 33 of these pejorative terms. See too Anna 
Sapir Abulafia, “Invectives against Christianity in the Hebrew Chronicles 
of the First Crusade,” in Anna Sapir Abulafia, Christians and Jews in Dispute: 
Disputational Literature and the Rise of Anti-Judaism in the West (c. 1000-1150) 
(Aldershot, Hampshire and Brookville, Vermont, 1998). 

P. 171. 

Funkenstein’s footnote: “B.T. ‘Avoda Zara 2a and the tossafot (sic) ad locum: 
nir'eh de-ta‘am ha-hetter mi-shum de-‘akum she-beineinu kim lan de-la palhu la- 
'avodat kokhavim. On this issue, see Jacob Katz, Exclusiveness and Tolerance: 
Studies in Jewish-Gentile Relations in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1961), 24—47.” 
Funkenstein’s footnote: “A cursory reading of the tossafists (sic) or early 
responses (sic)—e.g., the tossafists (sic) on Avoda Zara—reveals a whole net- 
work of semantic substitutions to everything sacred to Christians. Christ was 
referred to as ‘the hanged one’ (ha-talui), an allusion to the biblical verse ‘for 
the hanged one is a curse of God.’ Churches were not houses of prayer (tefila) 
but of vain (sic) (tifla). Relics were ‘the filth of their bones’ (rekev ‘atsmoteihem). 
Saints (kedoshim) were prostitutes (kedeshim). The cross was sheti va-‘erev, an 
illicit mixture. Maria was Haria, and so on.” (Tefila, tifla, kedoshim, and 
kedeshim are Funkenstein’s transliterations; the other Hebrew words appear 
in Hebrew typeface.) 

P. 200. 

This matter is not central to our concerns here, and a full discussion would 
take us far afield. Let me say the following with ruthless brevity: The only 
medieval authority of stature who is very likely to have taken the position 
that Christianity is not to be considered ‘avodah zarah (usually translated 
“idolatry,” though the English term is really inappropriate for Christianity) 
was R. Menahem ha-Me’iri, and even in his case some scholars dissent. A 
tosafist passage (Sanhedrin 63b and parallels) affirms that shittuf, or association, 
is permissible for non-Jews. Many early modern and modern authorities took 
this to mean that Christian worship is permitted to non-Jews, though it is 
unlikely that this understanding is correct. Other Tosafist passages clearly 
presuppose that Christianity is ‘avodah zarah even for non-Jews; see Tosafot 
‘Avodah Zarah 14b, s.v. hatsav kashba and Tosafot ‘Avodah Zarah 50a s.v. ba‘einan 
ke‘ein penim ve-lekka. During R. Yehi’el of Paris's disputation, he was placed 
in a very difficult position and reluctantly allowed that Christians might 
be saved through their faith, but it is perfectly clear that he did not want to 
say this; see my discussion of this passage in David Berger, “On the Image 
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and Destiny of Gentiles in Ashkenazic Polemical Literature,” in Cultures in 


Collision and Conversation, 118—120. There are passages in Tosafot and related 
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DAVID BERGER 


literature suggesting that ordinary medieval Christians may not for various 
reasons be treated as worshippers of ‘avodah zarah, but this is not a judgment 
about the Christian religion itself. 

David Berger, “On the Uses of History in Medieval Jewish Polemic against 
Christianity: The Search for the Historical Jesus," in Jewish History and Jewish 
Memory: Essays in Honor of Yosef Hayim Yerushalmi, ed. Elisheva Carlebach, 
John M. Efron, and David N. Myers (Hanover and London, 1998), 25-39, 
reprinted in David Berger, Persecution, Polemic, and Dialogue, 139—157, at 
142-146. 

See Joseph Shatzmiller, La deuxième controverse de Paris: Un chapitre dans la 
polémique entre chrétiens et juifs au moyen âge (Paris and Louvain, 1994). 

The major book-length treatment is Robert Chazan, Barcelona and Beyond: 
The Disputation of 1263 and Its Aftermath (Berkeley, 1992). For my approach 
to some of the issues, see my assessment of the book in “The Barcelona 
Disputation: Review Essay," AJS Review 20 (1995): 379—388, reprinted in 
David Berger, Persecution, Polemic, and Dialogue, 199—208. 

"Vikkuah Paris ha-sheni ve-ha-pulmos ha-yehudi-notsri shel ha-me’ah 
ha-shelosh 'esreh," Tarbiz 68 (1999): 558—579, at 567—570. 

Berger, “The Barcelona Disputation.” 

Shatzmiller, La deuxième controverse, 45. 

I completed this article just before the appearance of The Trial of the Talmud, 
Paris, 1240, Hebrew texts translated by John Friedman, Latin texts translated 
by Jean Connell Hoff, historical essay by Robert Chazan (Toronto, 2012). In 
his valuable essay, Chazan notes this "somewhat strange" passage and sug- 
gests that despite the repeated condemnations of the Talmud by the French 
monarchy after the 1240’s, these “condemnations had not in fact impinged 
on the actual practice of the Oral Torah by French Jewry” (p. 84) and that 
they did not cause a decline (to the extent that there was a decline) in Jewish 
intellectual activity (p. 87). The difference between our assessments is that 
I consider it difficult to account for this passage unless even written ver- 
sions of the Talmud and the literature surrounding it remained more or less 
available. 

Berger, The Jewish- Christian Debate # 245, Hebrew section, 163—164, English 
section, 230. 

Parma ms., 214aff. 

Vikkuah R. Yehi'el mi-Paris, ed. S. Gruenebaum (Thorn, 1973), 2; English 
translation in The Trial of the Talmud, trans. Friedman and Hoff, 131. 
Shatzmiller, La deuxieme controverse, 51. I have translated peshat ha-mikra'ot as 
"the meaning of biblical verses" even though peshat can signify "straight- 
forward meaning." It is difficult for me to accept the assumption that even 
an Ashkenazic Jew would regard aggadic interpretation of biblical verses as 
straightforward. I am grateful to Prof. Mordechai Cohen for confirming that 
R. Abraham could have used the term peshat in this sense. 

Ibid. I consider it unlikely that R. Abraham meant that Pablo was setting 
aside the legal material in the Talmud. The earlier passage is in Taku's Ketav 
tamim, Paris ms. fol.7b (facsimile published by Joseph Dan [Jerusalem, 1984], 
Ozar Nehmad 3, 63). 
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Shatzmiller, La deuxième controverse, 57. 

Berger, "Torah and the Messianic Age”, 172, n.8. Even before the discovery 
of the manuscript of the second Paris disputation, I had speculated (orally but 
not in writing) that this is the likely explanation. I would like to think that 
this speculation is now close to being confirmed. 

“Mission to the Jews and Jewish-Christian Contacts in the Polemical 
Literature of the High Middle Ages,” American Historical Review 91 (1986): 
576—591, reprinted in David Berger, Persecution, Polemic, and Dialogue, 
177-198. 

Shatzmiller, La deuxieme controverse, 47. It cannot be ruled out that this was 
a Jewish misperception of the king's intention, but there appears to be no 
concrete reason to reject the report. 


CHAPTER. 9 


OF MILK AND BLOOD: INNOCENT III AND 
THE JEWS, REVISITED 


John Tolan 


uch of the past century of scholarship devoted to the history of medieval 

European Jewry has attempted to trace and explain the waning of 
Christian tolerance and the rise of anti-Jewish prejudice and violence, as 
measured by a number of macabre indices: increasing legal restrictions, host 
desecration and ritual murder accusations, massacres, and expulsions. Various 
key turning points have been suggested: the first crusade, for Bernhard 
Blumenkranz; the missionary preaching of the Franciscan and Dominican 
friars, for Jeremy Cohen; the anti-talmudic polemics of Latin authors in the 
twelfth century, for myself and others. But key among the culprits blamed 
for the rise of anti-Judaism has been one of the most powerful and charis- 
matic popes of the Middle Ages: Innocent III. Nineteenth-century histo- 
rian Heinrich Hirsch Graetz, in his monumental Geschichte der Juden, makes 
Innocent into the principal culprit for the ills of European Jews. Innocent 
represents “The Church at war against Jewry.” He was “an embittered enemy 
of Jews and Judaism, and dealt severer blows against them than had any of his 
predecessors.”! Although more recent historians have been more sanguine in 
their assessment, many have agreed on the central importance of Innocent’s 
anti-Jewish policies: Edward Synan devotes a full chapter of his The Popes 
and the Jews in the Middle Ages to Innocent: “For many reasons, the pontificate 
of Pope Innocent III has been taken as the central instance of the medieval 
confrontation of popes and Jews. With his reign, all the major principles have 
been formulated and reduced to practice;...the main lines had been drawn 
by the time this most powerful of popes died.”? For Robert Chazan, “the 
pontificate of Innocent III represents both a hardening of Church policy 


towards the Jews and a sharpening of anti-Jewish rhetoric"? 
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Innocent indeed manages to confirm traditional papal policy toward 
Jews while simultaneously affirming a harder anti-Jewish line and stepping 
up anti-Jewish rhetoric. His issuance of the Constitutio pro Judeis is highly 
instructive. The Constitutio is the traditional text guaranteeing papal protec- 
tion for Jews, specifically assuring that they may practice their religious rites, 
be free from undue pressure to convert, and have synagogues and cemeteries; 
violence against their persons and property is punished by excommunica- 
tion. Innocent reissues the same privilege that several of his predecessors had 
issued, citing five of them by name. Yet he adds two brief paragraphs that 
change the tone considerably: first, an introduction in which he provides a 
theological justification for the limited and conditional tolerance offered to 
Jews: "Although in many ways the disbelief of the Jews must be reproved, 
since nevertheless through them our own faith is truly proved, they must not 
be oppressed grievously by the faithful."* And at the end of his Constitutio, he 
adds a sentence which makes these traditional guarantees precariously con- 
ditional: “We desire, however, that only those be fortified by the guard of 
this protection who shall have presumed no plotting for the subversion of the 
Christian faith."? The implication is that some Jews plot against Christianity 
and, for them, there is no papal protection against violence. 

In this article, I look at one aspect of Innocent's Jewish policy that has 
evoked little comment: I argue that, compared with earlier popes and leg- 
islators (lay or ecclesiastical) he shows a marked concern for questions of 
purity and of the dangers of pollution from contact with Jews (and for that 
matter, with heretics and Muslims, although that will not be our concern 
here). I base my case on three letters which the Pope sent to France (thus, 
my justification for broaching this topic in a volume devoted to continuity 
and change in thirteenth-century France): a letter to King Philip II Augustus 
(January 16, 1205), a mandate to the Archbishop of Sens and the bishop of 
Paris (July 15, 1205), and a letter to the Count of Nevers (January 17, 1208). 
In these missives, Innocent expresses not only a mistrust of Jews who mock 
Christianity and bear violent designs against Christians, he worries about 
the polluting effects of contact transmitted physically through wet nurses 
and through consumption of Jewish meat and wine, particularly as the latter 
could be used for the Eucharist. 

Up until the twelfth century, bodily purity seems to have little preoc- 
cupied canon law regarding Jews. When popes, church councils, and other 
church authorities ruled on relations between Christians and Jews, concerns 
of bodily purity—of "pollution" from contact with infidels—is rarely, if 
ever, a concern. Early Christian legislation sought to keep Christians out 
of synagogues and to prevent Jews from mocking Christian rites or symbols 
(e.g., from burning a crucified image of Haman on Purim), but the dangers 
were not expressed in terms of corruption or pollution coming from physi- 
cal contact with Jews. Interreligious marriage was, of course, prohibited, 
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but the danger is not seen as physical contact but contumelia creatoris (insult to 
the creator): they are worried about blasphemy, not pollution. This is all the 
more striking given that, in other areas, physical pollution was a real issue: a 
number of authors address the question, for example, of whether a man who 
has had a wet dream can participate in the Eucharist. Jews might be seen as 
a theological threat to Christians, but not as a physical one. 

By the end of the Middle Ages, of course, Jews were often portrayed 
as a real physical threat to Christians: this is seen most dramatically in the 
host-desecration accusations and, above all, in the ritual murder accusations 
(or blood libel). Moreover, by the end of the Middle Ages and the early 
modern period, numerous texts present physical contact with Jews (and 
increasingly, in the Iberian Peninsula, conversos) as dangerous and impure, a 
"pollution" that often involved contact with fluids: water poisoned by Jews 
that Christians unwittingly introduced into their bodies, or the blood, milk, 
and semen of Jews. To cite one example among many, Vincente de Costa 
Mattos, in his Breva discurso contra a heretica perfidia da judaismo (Tolosa, 1696): 
affirms that children of Old Christians should not be suckled by "Jewish 
vileness because that milk, being of infected persons can only engender per- 
verse implications."? 

It is in the early thirteenth century that one sees the first signs of the 
emergence of this preoccupation with the "polluting" contact of Jews, and 
one sees it clearly in these three texts of Innocent III. Innocent is not the first 
to express such fears and concerns, but he is the first pope to give them wide 
credence and authority. We shall see that it is probably not mere coincidence 
that these concerns emerge concurrently with the establishment of the doc- 
trine of the transubstantiation, which affirmed the real, physical presence of 
God in the Eucharistic species. Let us first look at each of the three bulls in 
context. 

On January 16, 1205, Innocent sent a letter to King Philip II Augustus 
of France. In this bull, Etsi non displiceat Domino, the pope complains of the 
privileged status that the king accords to Jews that unconscionably places 
them above Christians.? The Jews ofthe kingdom ofthe French have become 
“insolent,” claims the pope. He attacks, in particular, the practice of money- 
lending, which inverses the normal power relationships between Christians 
and Jews: Jews abscond with the property of Christians and of the Church. 
Particularly unacceptable, for the pope, is the trampling of traditional 
jurisprudence based on oral testimony (in which Christian witnesses were 
accorded more authority than Jews). Here, on the contrary, more credence is 
given to signed documents (contracts in the Jews’ possession), inverting tra- 
ditional hierarchies. The letter is a bitter (if implicit) criticism of the aid and 
abetment that the king and his officers grant to Jewish lenders, to the detri- 
ment of Christian debtors. Beyond the question of usury, the pope lambasts 
what, for him, are other examples of Jewish “insolence”: they construct new 
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synagogues (one of which is taller than the neighboring church); they have 
Christian servants, in clear violation of church law; and they openly mock 
Christians and make jest of veneration of the cross during Holy Week. The 
pope accuses the Jews of being accomplices to thieves and even of killing 
Christians: he cites the example of a student found dead in a latrine (while 
some historians have seen this as an accusation of ritual murder, in fact the 
pope does not claim that there was any ritual or liturgical dimension to this 
murder, which is simply seen as a product of the Jews' implacable hatred of 
Christians). The finallines of this bull are a barely veiled warning to the king 
and an exhortation to restrain the Jews and to punish their "blasphemies." 

Before analyzing this bull in greater detail, let me briefly present the two 
other bulls that interest us here. Innocent sent the second one, Etsi Iudeos, to 
the Archbishop of Sens and the Bishop of Paris on July 15, 1205*: Innocent 
returns to the themes of Etsi non displiceat Domino, to which he refers; he also 
refers to similar letters that he sent to the Duke of Burgundy and the Countess 
of Troyes. The bull concerns the practice of Christian servants (seruientes)'® 
working in Jewish homes—clearly a common occurrence (well attested in 
Latin and Hebrew documents!!)—a point that the pope had addressed (as we 
have seen) in Etsi non displiceat Domino. The pope reiterates the prohibition of 
employment of Christian seruientes by Jews. Unlike the king, the bishop and 
archbishop have no legal authority over Jews. The pope thus exhorts them 
to use the sentence of excommunication against those Christians who have 
commerce with Jews who continue to employ Christian domestic servants. 
The pope is clearly attempting to go further than a principled condemna- 
tion, seeking to find efficacious remedies against a practice that had been 
frequently outlawed and remained widely practiced. 

Innocent sent the third bull, Ut esset Cain, to Count Hervé IV de Donzy 
of Nevers on January 17, 1208.? He here takes up the same themes he had 
already addressed in his Etsi non displiceat Domino. His main goal is to put 
an end to "the exaction of usury" by Jews who benefit from the complic- 
ity and help of the count and his officers. These practices have dire conse- 
quences, according to the pope: widows and orphans are stripped of their 
possessions; Christians are imprisoned, while the Jewish lenders who extort 
exorbitant usurious interest occupy castles and palaces and refuse to respond 
to ecclesiastical courts (concerning cases, presumably, which involve clerics 
and ecclesiastical goods). This situation is made possible by the complicity 
and support of the count, whom Innocent enjoins to cease giving his aid to 
these Jewish lenders. As in Etsi non displiceat Domino, Innocent here evokes, 
in a second section of the letter, a whole series of Jewish practices that create 
"scandal." First of all, Jewish butchers kill animals "according to the Jewish 
rite" and sell the remaining meat (all that is inedible according to kosher 
restrictions) to the Christians. The pope is clearly bothered by the impres- 
sion that the Jews consider themselves superior to Christians to whom they 
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sell things that they themselves judge unfit for consumption; like the undue 
power of the moneylenders, this inverses the hierarchy that God established 
between Christians and Jews. The same principle applies to Jewish women 
who sell milk “publicly for the nourishment of children.” Is he referring to 
wet nurses? Elisheva Baumgarten thinks that this is improbable, since the 
Hebrew documentation frequently mentions Christian wet nurses in Jewish 
employ, but never the reverse. Were these women selling the milk of their 
domestic animals? In any case, the pope's impression, once again, is that 
they are selling to Christians what they judge to be not good enough for 
their families. As for wine, it is even worse, because they keep the best for 
themselves and sell the inferior-quality wine to the Christians; this "Jewish" 
wine, at times, is even consecrated in the Eucharist. 

What do these three bulls tell us about Innocent’s vision of Jews’ proper 
place in Christian society and about how and why he thought they should 
be restricted to that place? I would like to focus on three elements apparent 
in these documents: Innocent's theology of Jewish slavery, his fear of the 
consequences of the “insolence” of Jews who do not accept their subservient 
place in Christian society, and the fears of pollution and sacrilege—notably 
stemming from contact between Jews and the Eucharistic species. 


Theology of Jewish “Slavery” 


In the three bulls, Innocent justifies his exhortations to lay and ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities to restrict Jewish "insolence" through the claim that Jews 
have submitted to slavery by rejecting and killing Christ. While Innocent 
is, of course, presenting well-worn themes, commonly found in anti-Jewish 
polemics and in other theological treatises, the bulls present an uncommonly 
clear and uncompromising legal argument founding Jewish social inferiority 
on theological principles. 

In the three bulls, Innocent presents his action as a defense of divinely 
ordained hierarchies merited by Jewish sins. In the opening words of Ut 
esset Cain, he compares the Jews to Cain. Just as Cain was a murderer and 
an untouchable, despised and rejected by humanity because he killed his 
brother Abel, the Jews, guilty of murdering their Lord, are vagabonds on 
the face of the Earth; their perpetual exile punishes and recalls their crime. 
But just as the sign of God prevented Cain from being killed, so we must 
let Jews live among us. The Jews are the enemies of Christ and utter blas- 
phemies against his name. They should be tolerated but must be kept in a 
position of social inferiority; they must be prevented from exercising power 
over Christians. Innocent affirms that they have been reduced to slavery 
as punishment for the crime of having killed their Lord who had come to 
free them. In Etsi non displiceat Domino, he develops another Old Testament 
prefiguration: the story in Genesis of the two sons of Abraham: Isaac, "the 
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son of the free woman” (Sarah), who prefigures the Christians, and Ishmael, 
the "son of a servant" (Hagar), who represents the Jews, whose destiny is 
eternal servitude. Moreover, the Jews themselves implicitly accepted their 
status as slaves: when Pontius Pilate washed his hands of his responsibility for 
the death of Jesus, Jerusalem's Jews cried out, according to Matthew: “His 
blood is on us and on our children!" [Mt. 27:25; cited in two of the three 
bulls]. The Son's blood still cries out to the ears of the father, says Innocent 
in Etsi non displiceat Domino: thus, any prince who fears divine wrath must 
make sure that the Jews remain subservient to Christians. This continuity of 
punishment is natural because of a continuity of guilt: Jews are and remain 
agitated by their rabid hatred of their Christian benefactors, and they delight 
when their affairs cause divisions and conflicts among Christians, the pope 
affirms in Ut esset Cain. 


The Consequence of the “Insolence” of Jews 


Having laid out the theological principles of Jewish servitude to Christians, 
Innocent is on a moral and theological high ground from which he can 
denounce those Jews and Christians who attempt to upset this divinely 
ordained hierarchy. The fact that Jews have Christian servants and that they 
exercise undue power over Christians and over cult objects because of usuri- 
ous loans inverses this divinely decreed order and constitutes so many proofs, 
for the pope, of the “insolence” of the Jews. Christians who accept or even 
encourage such insolence are accused of aiding the Lord's enemies. 

In Etsi Iudeos, Innocent affirms that “even our enemies, the Saracens, can- 
not stand the insolent Jews and expel them from their territory." He is prob- 
ably referring to the emigrations provoked by the Almohads' anti-Jewish 
(and anti-Christian) policies in North Africa and the Iberian Peninsula. The 
Jews are intolerable because of their “insolence,” while they should humbly 
recognize their status as slaves in Christian society. Yet, instead, they seek 
to harm their Christian hosts. To illustrate this Jewish hostility, he cites a 
proverb which we find in other sources as early as the twelfth century, for 
example, in the sermons of Peter of Blois": the Jews are “like the mouse in 
a pocket, like the snake around one’s loin, like the fire in one’s bosom.” He 
returns to this proverb at the end of the bull, emphasizing the animal imag- 
ery attributed to the Jews, whom he accuses of already having begun "to 
gnaw in the manner of a mouse, and to bite in the manner of a serpent.” 

Philip Augustus had all the Jews of his royal domain arrested, confiscated 
their property, and then expelled them in 1182. His biographer, Rigord, 
praises the king for this expulsion, affirming that the Jews, through their 
usurious moneylending, had obtained half of Paris, had locked up count- 
less Christian debtors as prisoners in Jewish homes, and had converted their 
Christian servants to Judaism. These things clearly justified their expulsion, 
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claims Rigord, for whom this is a singular proof of the king's piety. But, 
in 1198, the king allowed the Jews to return to the royal domain and those 
Jews who settled there (no doubt far fewer than the number that had been 
expelled in 1182) seem to have specialized in moneylending. Thus, when 
Pope Innocent III writes this letter to the king in 1205, he catalogues (just 
as Rigord had) the abuses caused by Jewish usury, emphasizing that goods 
belonging to the Church were now in Jewish hands. This bull has been 
studied by historians in particular as a testimony of the practice of money- 
lending by Jews of the Île de France and of the tensions caused both by the 
subsequent debt and by the fact that royal agents participated in the coer- 
cive enforcement of the loans: particularly in the arrest and imprisonment of 
debtors. This was one of the causes of the 1182 expulsion and it continued to 
create problems for Philip and his successors, some of whom took measures 
to reduce the risks run by debtors and to limit the role played by royal agents 
in collection and enforcement. These tensions, nevertheless, continued until 
Philip IV the Fair expelled the Jews from the French Kingdom in 1306. This 
expulsion involved a much larger territory and many more Jews than from 
the royal domain of 1182. 

The situation in 1205—1208 is one of renewed tensions for the now quite 
small Jewish community whose principal economic activity appears to be 
moneylending. The resentment expressed by Rigord before 1182 is born 
anew, all the more so as some prominent lay and ecclesiastical authorities in 
the king’s entourage (including Rigord himself) were not happy to see Jews 
readmitted in 1198. Some of them were, no doubt, the pope’s source of infor- 
mation; they must have painted to him an alarming portrait of Jewish “inso- 
lence” and its dire consequences, and, clearly, Innocent was ready to accept 
their point of view with little hesitation. In the two bulls where he deals with 
the question of usury, Innocent paints a very dark picture indeed, insisting 
on the most dramatic examples of a world turned upside down: sacred ves- 
sels and other church property in hock to Jews, widows and orphans coldly 
disinherited, and a perverted justice system in which Jewish witnesses are 
preferred to Christians. 

Yet the symptoms of this “insolence,” for the pope, go well beyond the 
issues of usury. He cites, as we have seen, numerous examples showing how 
Jews refuse to accept their subservient place in Christian society. Some 
involve direct challenges to Christian practice: a synagogue, taller than the 
neighboring church, where Jews pray so loudly that mass cannot be held 
next door. Some Jews, claims the pope, openly mock Christian devotion 
to the crucifix during Holy Week processions. This “insolence” is seen in 
commercial operations as well, where Jews sell what they consider not good 
enough for them (be it meat, milk, or wine) to Christians, as if to their 
inferiors. Numerous texts, indeed, attest to collaboration between Jewish 
and Christian butchers in cities throughout Europe: as the hind legs of even 
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properly slaughtered animals were not kosher, it made eminent sense to sell 
the non-kosher meat to Christians. Various Christian writers had addressed 
this issue before Innocent, most affirming that it was licit to buy such meat 
from Jews (arguing that Christian willingness to eat all that God has given 
us was a testimony to the superiority of the new Christian covenant over 
the old Jewish one); others, like Innocent, frowned on such consumption or 
prohibited it.“ 

One of the principal preoccupations of the pope in these bulls, as we have 
seen, is the presence of Christian servants in Jewish homes. Jews’ employ- 
ment of Christian servants overturns the hierarchy that must prevail, for 
Innocent, between the “sons of the crucifiers” and those of the Crucified. 
This had long been an object of legislation in both lay and canon law: vari- 
ous laws of the Theodosian code prohibited Jews from owning Christian 
slaves (serui); these prohibitions were subsequently oft repeated. The Pope 
observes that numerous Jews have Christian servants in their homes, per- 
forming domestic chores and taking care of their children. This, indeed, 
seems to be a widespread phenomenon throughout contemporary northern 
European Jewry, as we see in both Latin and Hebrew sources. As with the 
collaboration between Christian and Jewish butchers, Innocent is fighting 
deeply entrenched and widely accepted practices, trying to paint them as 
scandalous in order to justify their abolishment. 


Transubstantiation and Ritual Purity 


Most of what we have examined so far is fairly standard in writing and legis- 
lation concerning Jews in the late twelfth or early thirteenth centuries: as we 
have seen, Innocent addresses these issues more forcefully and with greater 
hostility to Jews than his predecessors, but the general outlines of his Jewish 
policies are not new. There is one exception to this: Innocent seems to show 
a preoccupation with purity and with the dangers of pollution that close 
daily contact with Jews represent to the body of Christendom. It is perhaps 
no accident that the two passages in these bulls that most clearly evoke such 
fears both have to do with the Eucharist. It is under Innocent III’s pontificate 
that the Fourth Lateran Council (in 1215) establishes the doctrine of the 
transubstantiation, according to which the bread and wine of the Eucharist 
are physically transformed into the flesh and blood of Christ. The doctrine 
provoked much debate and dissension within the Church and clearly some 
unease that is reflected here in passages concerning milk and wine. 

We have seen that Innocent railed against the employment of Christian 
servants in Jewish homes. While other churchmen had worried about 
the spiritual dangers of such cohabitation, which could lead to apostasy, 
Innocent, in Etsi non displiceat Domino, intones darkly of the “abominations” 
that Jews inflict on their wet nurses. He explains this more fully in Etsi 
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Iudeos, where he denounces what he presents as a common practice: Jews 
oblige their Christian wet nurses to extract some milk into the latrines for 
three days after they have taken communion. Did some Jews, in fact, make 
their wet nurses perform such a humiliating rite, to mark their contempt 
for the Eucharist? Or is the pope (or more likely one of his sources of infor- 
mation) making a false accusation that he knows will provoke the ire of 
his readers? In any case, it is quite unlikely that this was a common prac- 
tice, as the pope insinuates. Given the difficulties that families had in find- 
ing wet nurses in Medieval Europe, it is hard to believe that Jewish parents 
would deliberately humiliate a woman who provided nourishment to their 
infants." Moreover, Innocent's accusation presupposes, on the part of Jews, 
a strong disdain for their Christian servants; this does not correspond with 
the image we find in the Hebrew documentation; on the contrary, we find 
rabbis arguing about whether, for example, to give a gift to one's Christian 
servant during Purim'. Finally, it seems that the emergence of such rumors, 
and the fact that they were widely accepted (even, here, at the Lateran), has 
little to do with real-life Jewish practice; it is the fruit of the Christian cler- 
ics' theological preoccupations. The supposed fact that Jews oblige their wet 
nurses to express their milk into the latrines after they have taken commu- 
nion shows (for the pope) that Jews recognize the power of the Eucharist—a 
power present even in the milk of these Christian women. It also suggests 
hostility toward the sacrament: this milk, imbued with the Divine presence, 
is tossed away in a filthy place. In the same way, host desecration stories will, 
starting in the thirteenth century, relate that Jews put hosts in latrines or on 
refuse heaps.” In a perverse logic, it is believed that Jews recognize Christ's 
presence in the consecrated host (and, here, even in the milk of women who 
have taken communion) and that this presence provokes their implacable, 
eternal, and violent hatred. Here again, one is struck by the harsh language 
in this bull and by the Pope's tendency to spread anti-Jewish rumors: in Etsi 
non displiceat Domino, he accused them of complicity with thieves and with 
the murder of innocent Christians. 

We have seen how, in Ut esset Cain, Innocent denounces the practice of 
Jewish winemakers to keep the good wine and sell the rest to Christians: 
"and with this, now and again, the sacrament of the blood of Christ is per- 
formed." Here again, the pope expresses his fears concerning the potentially 
sullying effects of contact between Jews and the species of the Eucharistic 
sacrament. In both cases, these preoccupations are to be understood in the 
context of contemporary debates on the doctrine of the transubstantiation, 
which is subsequently adopted by the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215. This 
preoccupation, which might seem paradoxical, highlights the hesitations and 
uncertainties provoked by these debates: why should the purity (or impurity) 
of the wine matter if the sacrament truly transforms it into the blood of 
Christ, which by definition should be immune to any corruption? 
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Conclusions 


These three bulls confirm the portrait that a number of historians paint of 
Innocent as an uncompromising advocate of reducing contact between Jews 
and Christians. He is dealing here with themes common among Christian 
authors who write on Judaism and Jews, but he does so with a vehemence and 
an aggressiveness rare in earlier papal correspondence. These texts represent 
a hardening of pontifical rhetoric concerning the Jews, to whom Innocent 
attributes an implacable hostility toward Christianity and Christians, whom 
they mock and—given the opportunity—kill. 

I would, nevertheless, fall short of agreeing with Heinrich Graetz's por- 
trayal of Innocent as the chief culprit for the degeneration of Christian- 
Jewish relations in medieval Europe. Indeed, to search for a "turning point" 
between an age of tolerance and one of persecution is simplistic and perhaps 
pointless. What we do see here, clearly, is the fear and disgust caused by 
everyday physical interactions between Jews and Christians that had been, 
and remained, frequent. The fear ofthe corruption of the Eucharistic species 
by contaminating contact with Jews is present in these letters, as we have 
seen—and, to my knowledge, for the first time. While Innocent makes no 
accusations of host desecration per se, we see reflected in these letters some 
of the same concerns that will later lead to full-blown stories of host dese- 
cration—the first and most influential of which will come some eighty years 
later, in 1290, in Paris. In these stories, as Miri Rubin has shown, supposed 
Jewish hostility toward the host serves as “proof” of the transubstantiation. 
This imagined hostility confirms that Jews are the eternal and constant ene- 
mies of Christians. This poisonous idea, responsible for the loss of thousands 
of lives in Jewish communities throughout Europe in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, is not yet fully blown in Innocent’s bulls. But we see the 
seeds from which such ideas will sprout. 
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CHAPTER 10 


THE IMAGE OF CHRISTIANS IN MEDIEVAL 
ASHKENAZIC RABBINIC LITERATURE 


Ephraim Kanarfogel 


ecent scholarship has sought to characterize the way that Jews perceived 

Christians during the medieval period, focusing especially on polemical 
texts in which Jews shared their understanding of Christianity! During the 
trial of the Talmud in 1240, Yehi'el of Paris was asked whether the restric- 
tive talmudic legislation that was directed toward Gentiles includes Christians. 
He responded in the negative, a response to which we shall return.” 

In his groundbreaking work on the relationship between Jews and 
Christians in medieval Europe, Jacob Katz provides evidence from talmu- 
dic interpretations and halakhic literature. He maintains that Ashkenazic 
legists, who sought to justify ongoing economic interactions between Jews 
and Christians on days or with commodities proscribed by talmudic law 
due to affinities with idolatry ('avodah zarah), did not mean to suggest that 
Christianity or its adherents were non-idolatrous. Rather, these authorities 
provided narrow casuistic arguments to allow the economic interactions to 
continue. 

The Talmud (*Avodah zarah 6a) limits commerce with Gentiles on their 
festivals for two related reasons: the idolater will give thanks during his worship 
for these transactions, and the commodities or funds that the non-Jew acquires 
will allow him to offer items in the service of idolatry that might otherwise 
have been unavailable. During the medieval period, as Katz notes, 


Jews did business with non-Jews on the latter’s holy days and dealt in any com- 
modity that had value. So far as economic dealings were concerned, the talmu- 
dic prescriptions had fallen into almost complete abeyance ...The exact meaning 
of such passages requires careful scrutiny before we arrive at any far-reaching 
conclusions as to the real opinion of the halakhists concerning the nature of the 
Christian religion? 
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Among the texts adduced by Katz to support his approach is a responsum by 
Gershom b. Judah of Mainz (960—1028) that permits business dealings with 
Christians on their festivals, and allows accepting clerical vestments as col- 
lateral for loans. Rabbenu Gershom invokes a teaching of R. Yohanan (Hullin 
13b), that "Gentiles outside the land [of Israel| are not idolaters; they are 
merely following the practice of their forefathers.” Katz comments that 


the application of the above pronouncement to this particular point did not imply 
that Christians were not idolaters for all religious purposes ...for here [Rabbenu 
Gershom] clearly assumes that the Gentiles in question, i.e., the Christians, do 
worship idols, but that their actions do not count as such in its strict halakhic 
sense. It was by a juridical formula that he made his case, and not by a distinction 
based on historical or theological considerations. The same applies to all the other 
authorities who have cited this decision without mentioning its originator.* 


Katz notes a brief passage from a lengthy Tosafot at the beginning of ‘Avodah 
zarah (2a, s.v. asur) as representative of the "other authorities who have 
cited this decision without mentioning its originator.” Elsewhere, he cites a 
formulation of Rashi—preserved by his grandson Rashbam (Samuel b. Meir)— 
that permits business transactions with Christians on their festival days, 
indicating that the talmudic prohibition was meant to include only devout 
idolaters. Katz concludes that for Rashi as well, there was no intent to 
"absolve the Christians of his day from the taint of idolatry" through the 
positing of a theological principle about Christianity. Rather, the suggestion 
that Christians were less devout was sufficient to allow for the relaxation of 
the rabbinic prohibition against doing business with them on their festivals.? 
Nonetheless, David Berger has suggested that these justifications "serve to 
mitigate the most pejorative evaluation of the status of its worshipers,” and 
do go "some moderate distance toward mitigating the image of medieval 
Christians as idolaters.”® 

Although Katz points to several Tosafot as further support, he does not dis- 
cuss them in detail.” Moreover, other texts that have become available suggest 
that this situation was more fluid than imagined. A single, overarching attitude 
in Ashkenaz concerning the religious nature and halakhic status of Christians 
cannot be sustained. A number of Tosafists held that not all Christians were 
idolaters, whereas others suggested new ways to localize this designation within 
Christian society. 


Twelfth-Century Initiatives 


The Tosafot to ‘Avodah zarah that includes Rabbenu Gershom’s formulation 
(without attribution) judges it insufficient to permit doing business with 
Gentiles on their festivals.” Two of the accepted solutions are attributed (by 
others) to Rashi or Rashbam: *we know that the Gentiles among us do not 
worship ‘avodah zarah;" and engaging in commerce with the Gentiles on these 
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days cannot be avoided, because this would give rise to potentially damaging 
enmity (evah).!' The latter reason ostensibly does not say anything about the 
nature of Christianity. 

Tosafot then presents the approach of Rashbam’s younger brother, Rabbenu 
Jacob Tam (d. 1171). Rather than arguing that “times had changed,’ which 
allowed leniencies to be proposed, Rabbenu Tam suggests an innovative inter- 
pretation of the opening Mishnah in ‘Avodah zarah: only the sale of items 
that an idolater can offer as part of his worship service (tikrovet) is prohibited. 
Rabbenu Tam explains that although the Mishnah also prohibits moneylending 
on these days, only money lent without interest is intended, since this would 
provide the idolater with “free funds” to purchase worship items. If interest is 
charged, however, the idolater’s gain is significantly reduced, as is the impact of 
the Jewish lender on the idolater’s worship. 

Indeed, for Rabbenu Tam, money was the only common commodity that 
should not be given freely to Christians, as it could be used to procure wor- 
ship objects. Tosafot asserts that if a Christian asked to borrow money in order 
to make an offering to the Church, a Jew should refuse. Elhanan, son of Isaac 
of Dampierre (Isaac, known by the acronym Ri, was Rabbenu Tam’s nephew 
and leading student), allows this, because the monies collected typically went 
to feed the officiants and not to support the worship service, for which other 
funds were available. Similarly, Ri’s student, Barukh b. Isaac, maintains in his 
Sefer ha-terumah that the small amounts contributed by individual Christians, 
even if derived from transactions with Jews, could have been provided by other 
sources and are, therefore, insignificant. Ri notes, however, that if the money 
from a particular transaction was earmarked for worship services, those funds 
should be redirected." 

Although Rabbenu Tam’s larger aim has been debated," a passing remark in 
Tosafot suggests that Rabbenu Tam proposed his explanation in order to down- 
play the possibility that Christians were not idolaters: “According to Rabbenu 
Tam interpretation, there is no reason to wonder about the widespread prac- 
tice (minhag ha- 'olam) to conduct business with them on their festival days, even 
if they are considered to be idolaters.’ The implication is that, while Rabbenu 
Tams solution preserves this assumption about Christians, the other approaches 
presented by Tosafot do not. 

Eli‘ezer b. Nathan (Ra’avan) of Mainz applies the allowance that “we know 
that they do not worship ‘avodah zarah” only to those Christians “who some- 
times work on their festivals and do not even go to houses of worship,’ and thus 
do not give thanks for their transactions at those times. Jews cannot transact 
business with Christians who attend worship services regularly, and especially 
on their festivals. Although Ra’avan adds a broader allowance, that these busi- 
ness transactions are also “vital for continued Jewish existence (kedé hayyenu),” 
he concludes “that it is better to be stringent and avoid them entirely”! 

Rashbam is also cited as advocating that one should not rely on the allow- 
ance of evah (enmity) to conduct transactions on the day of a festival. Israel 
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Ta-Shma has suggested that these calls for personal stringency were not meant 
to detract from the halakhic viability ofthe allowances that were promulgated by 
Tosafists, but rather to encourage the merchants to consider the specific business 
circumstances in which he finds himself (including the inclinations of the non- 
Jew with whom he is about to interact), and to conduct himself accordingly.!é 

Nonetheless, Ra'avan of Mainz recommends additional stringencies that 
were adopted by other German Tosafists. With regard to selling garments or 
coverings that were to be placed on or near the altar, he asserts that “one who 
is stringent will be blessed;" even as he allows the selling of clerical vestments, 
coats (lit. duslas, dossals) and other ornaments worn by the priests, and to receive 
these objects and other church vessels as securities for loans. Clerical vestments 
were worn by priests to meet kings and rulers and not only during the worship 
service. There is no such justification, however, for the sale of garments used 
exclusively for the altar. 

Focusing again on the need to be aware of the actual practices of Christians, 
Ra’avan notes, with regard to renting a home to a Christian in light of cer- 
tain talmudic restrictions concerning Gentiles, that "in eastern Europe and 
Byzantium, they are surely devout (vaddai adukim), since they place objects 
of ‘avodah zarah in the gates, doorways and walls of their homes"? Although 
Ra’avan’s grandson, Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi (Ra’avyah, d. ca. 1225), generally 
endorsed the allowances for doing business with Christians on their festivals, he 
concludes that “it is best not to do business involving worship objects on their 
festival with those who are known to be fully invested in idolatrous worship (lit. 
minim, heretics) such as priests"? Jacob Katz also suggests that Sefer hasidim—the 
guidebook of German Pietism during the early thirteenth century—rejected 
the French Tosafists' casuistic solutions and justifications for dealing with these 
kinds of items.?? 

Ra’avyah’s teacher, Eliezer of Metz (d. 1198; Eli'ezer taught in the Rhineland 
for a period and had been a student of Rabbenu Tam)?! was emphatic about 
the weakness of a key Tosafist legal strategy. The leniency of potential enmity 
(evah) was rather limited, as there are forms of commerce that will not engen- 
der enmity if briefly curtailed; this leniency is, thus, best avoided.?? Barukh b. 
Isaac held similarly, preferring instead the approach that “we know that the 
[Christians] do not give thanks to their deity"? Moses b. Jacob of Coucy (ca. 
1240), on the other hand, limits the allowance favored by Barukh, maintain- 
ing that it is effective “only when we know that the Gentile is not linked with 
idolatry and does not go to give thanks.” 

Isaac b. Moses Or Zarua‘ (d. ca. 1250) studied with Tosafists in both north- 
ern France and Germany (including Ra’avyah). He attributes several anony- 
mous opinions in the Tosafot on ‘Avodah zarah to Rashbam and even records 
Rashbams5 hesitation about one of them. Isaac also rejects the view of Rabbenu 
Tam for not providing a sufficiently plausible explanation of the underly- 
ing talmudic texts, and concludes that the only approach that does not pose 
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any interpretational difficulties is the one of minimizing enmity (which, as 
noted, does not impinge on the essential question of whether Christianity is 
idolatrous).”° 

However, the rabbinic support expressed for various allowances in both 
northern France and Germany during the late thirteenth century suggests that 
these became widely accepted. Perets b. Elijah of Corbeil (d. 1297), among oth- 
ers, brings together and endorses those allowances that maintain contemporary 
Christians were not complete idolaters.2 


The Halakhic Status of Clerical and Ritual Objects 


As noted by Jacob Katz, Tosafot on ‘Avodah zarah (50a-b, s.v. ba ‘inan), along with 
parallel passages citing Ri of Dampierre and Rashbam, permits commerce in 
certain church items. These include candles and wax, loaves of bread (or cakes) 
that were typically brought as gifts for the priests and other officiants (but were 
not offered up as part of the worship service), and priestly vestments and ritual 
items such as chalices. 

The designation of an idolatrous offering (tikrovet) from which a Jew cannot 
benefit according to talmudic law depends on whether an analogous item or 
process was part of the sacrificial service in the Temple. Candles are not in this 
category, since the menorah in the Temple was not connected to the sacrificial 
offerings. Moreover, as candles and wax are considered meshammeshé ‘avodah 
zarali—items that enhance the Christian worship service rather than items that 
were actually offered—the extinguishing of the candles by a priest or layman 
constitutes a sufficient act of nullification (bittul) that allows them to be sold to 
a Jew or given as collateral. Priestly garments were provided for the use of the 
officiants (and were considered to be their personal property, as was the chalice), 
just as the loaves of bread that were given to the priests were not part of the 
actual church service. Indeed, the only item prohibited by these Tosafot passages 
is the incense pan or censer-bearer.?? 

Similar formulations were offered by Ra’avan and Ra’avyah, who allowed 
the priests’ vestments and dossals(as noted above), as well as their goblets and 
other ornaments, to be sold by Jews and to be accepted as collateral for loans. 
They too prohibited only censer-bearers and the incense itself. Ra’avyah adds 
a tradition received from his father, Joel b. Isaac ha-Levi (d. ca. 1200), that 
while candles and wax could be sold to and purchased from Christians, these 
materials should not be used in the performance of Jewish ritual precepts that 
required the lighting of candles; further, Ra’avan adds that the statues and icons 
found in the church should also not be sold or accepted as pawns.? The lenien- 
cies noted were reproduced in Sefer or zarua‘, and in other thirteenth-century 
Tosafist sources.?? 

At the same time, however, a strongly held opinion developed among north- 
ern French Tosafists that restricted dealing with almost all priestly and church 
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objects, even if laymen were the ones selling or buying them.*” One such restric- 
tive passage appears in Tosafot on ‘Avodah zarah (14b, s.v. hatsav), in the name of 
“R. Barukh ben R.” (with the name of R. Barukh’s father unidentified), which 
corresponds to a section from Barukh b. Isaac Sefer ha-terumah.? Barukh pro- 
hibits buying or selling a priest’s chalice, even if it had been slightly damaged as 
an intended act of nullification, since it could still be used by the priest, as well 
as books of Christian liturgy and scripture (referred to as sefarim pesulim). The 
Venice edition of Sefer ha-terumah, along with three manuscripts, attributes this 
view to the Tosafot of Eliezer of Metz to Nedarim (62b).*? 

Eliezer of Metz’ Tosafot to Nedarim are not extant, but he writes in his Sefer 
yere’im that dealing in these clerical commodities (chalices, censer-bearers, 
priestly coats and other garments, and decorated covers to beautify the altar) is 
prohibited.? Indeed, while Eliezer was willing to be lenient regarding candles? 
his student, Eleazar of Worms, notes that Eliezer wanted to prohibit them at 
some point because the menorah was found in the inner precints of the Temple 
and candles are, thus, a significant aspect of the worship service.” Indeed, it 
was against this claim that Ri of Dampierre maintained that candles should be 
viewed in the lenient way that Rashbam did.% 

Moreover, Eliezer of Metz’ comment to Nedarim 62b can be reconstructed. 
The Talmud relates that Rav Ashi sold woodlands to idolaters. Ravina won- 
ders why he was unconcerned that the idolaters would then use the wood to 
fashion objects of idolatry. Rav Ashi responds that since "most trees are used 
to provide heat,” this is the (permitted) purpose of the sale. As recorded in the 
mid-thirteenth-century Italian compendium, Shibbolé ha-leket, Eliezer of Metz 
derives from this talmudic discussion that it is prohibited to lend or sell objects 
to Christians that are typically used for idolatrous purposes—such as priests’ 
chalices, censer-bearers, and church liturgies—or to lend money to Christians 
(even at interest) if their intent was to purchase these and related items. Eliezer 
concludes that whoever is able to observe these restrictions “will merit God's 
salvation."?7 

As noted above, Eliezer of Metz also wished to limit the justification for 
doing business with Christians on their festivals because of enmity (evah), 
although few followed him.?? His stringencies, however, with regard to selling 
church and clerical materials and objects were adopted not only by his younger 
colleague in northern France, Barukh b. Isaac, author of Sefer ha-terumah, but 
also by Moses b. Jacob of Coucy (d. ca. 1250), author of Sefer mitsvot gadol.*? 


The Position of Moses of Coucy 


Jacob Katz concludes that as opposed to Sefer hasidim, Moses of Coucy permit- 
ted dealing in Christian ritual objects, noting that although some prohibitions 
remained, “his method ...is casuistic and he accepts the exemptions authorized 
by his predecessors." '? In fact, however, Moses of Coucy cites restrictive passages 
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from both Sefer yere'im and Sefer ha-terumah (without attribution). Indeed, the 
only area of leniency in Sefer mitsvot gadol involves candles and wax, and perhaps 
certain priestly garments. As we have seen, these religious objects were more 
easily permitted for commerce, since their connection to idolatrous worship is 
somewhat tenuous. 

Recent research has shown that Moses of Coucy composed a first ver- 
sion of Sefer mitsvot gadol that he subsequently revised. The best manuscripts of 
Semag are divided between these versions, while the first edition (Venice, 1547) 
appears to be a melange.*! Moses follows the stringent view of Eliezer of Metz 
in the earlier version, even employing the language of Sefer yere'im. He disallows 
accepting a pawn from objects of worship and clerical accoutrements, including 
“goblets, incense pans and coats that are worn during the service"? The later 
version of Semag adds mitronot, a type of priestly garb, to the list of prohibited 
items, subsequently citing an allowance for them in the name of Rashbam along 
with an allowance for candles in the name of (Moses’ teacher) Judah Sirleon (in 
the name of Ri), provided there is nullification.? 

After discussing the allowances for doing business with Christians on their 
festivals (and expressing concern with one of the key justifications, as noted 
above), Semag returns to the issue of buying and selling prohibited objects. Here, 
both versions follow the passage from Sefer ha-terumah (Venice, 1523) referred 
to above," and they conclude in accordance with Sefer ha-terumah and Sefer 
yere’im.*° Moroever, at least one manuscript of Semag includes the restrictive 
passage from Tosafot R. Eli‘ezer mi-Metz to Nedarim 62b.*° In sum, Moses of 
Coucy features the stringent views of Sefer yere’im and Sefer terumah, with only 
a small degree of Rashbam’s and Ri’s leniencies, although to be sure, other 
thirteenth-century Tosafists who cite the position of Eliezer of Metz balance or 
reject it by presenting the more lenient northern French approach. 

Just before citing the Tosafot of Eliezer of Metz, which also prohibits the 
selling of Christian books and liturgies, Shibbolé ha-leket presents the view of 
Avigdor b. Elijah Katz of Vienna (in the name of Eliezer of Verona) that selling 
these is permitted.*® At the same time, however, other passages in Shibbolé ha- 
leket suggest that Isaiah di Trani (Rid, d. ca. 1240) was stringent in these matters 
in the way that Eli’ezer of Metz and his northern French followers (Barukh b. 
Isaac and Moses of Coucy) were. Several passages among the writings of Isaiah, 
who studied in Germany with the Tosafist Simhah of Speyer (and had access 
to the talmudic writings of Rabbenu Tam and his German students), confirm 
this assessment.?? 


Changes in Christendom during the Thirteenth Century 


Bringing together the two issues that have been discussed until this point, it 
is clear that the Tosafist views are not nearly as monolithic as Jacob Katz had 
maintained; there is no single mindset among the Tosafists about the status of 
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Christians and their worship objects. It is possible to suggest that the lenient 
Tosafist position about benefiting from Christian ritual objects held that because 
contemporary Christians were not considered to be unmitigated idolaters (at 
least regarding the economic restrictions indicated by talmudic law), one may 
benefit even from worship items that were under the control of the church offi- 
ciants, provided that these items did not represent recognized images or symbols 
of Christianity and were not instrinsic to the worship service. Those Tosafists 
who were decidely less lenient, beginning with Eli'ezer of Metz, may have been 
inclined to overall stringency in dealing with Christians (as idolaters), although 
the approaches of Barukh b. Isaac in Sefer ha-terumah and Moses of Coucy in 
Sefer mitsvot gadol do not easily support such a simple reading. 

Indeed, while there are other halakhic issues that may have impacted these 
considerations?! it is possible to contextualize the (heretofore unnoticed) devel- 
opment of the stringent position on the part of Barukh b. Isaac and Moses of 
Coucy that did not allow for deriving economic benefit from church and ritual 
objects? by focusing on the increased clericalization of the church during the 
late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries." As noted above, Barukh and Moses 
also sought to monitor the effectiveness of the approach that “we know that the 
[Christians] do not give thanks to their deity,’ as a means of allowing Jews to do 
business with Christians on their festivals.5* 

Moses of Coucy and other like-minded Tosafists understood that a shift was 
occurring within Christendom. Clerics were being given greater responsibility 
for the affairs of Christian society. As such, clergymen were now seen, at least 
by the rabbinic elite, as more devoted Christians than laymen, and the practice 
of 'avodah zarah could be localized among the clergy and their closest followers. 
This distinction is also evident in another formulation of Sefer ha-terumah (and 
Sefer mitsvot gadol), that distinguishes between healing performed by a Gentile 
doctor (from which a Jew may benefit), and healing done by someone from 
among the minim, (clerics), who invokes "an idolatrous formula" (lahash shel 
'avodah zarah) that is prohibited according to talmudic law.” 

This development may also explain Moses of Coucys insistence that Jews 
not deceive Christians in economic interactions: “We have already explained 
concerning the remnant of Israel that they are not to deceive anyone, whether 
a Christian or a Moslem.” Based on another passage in Sefer mitsvot gadol, 
in which Moses emphasizes that the "remnant of Israel" will remain in the 
Diaspora as long as injustices are commited against others, Jacob Katz suggests 
that Moses’ appeal “is wedded to the messianic expectation which once again 
became intense at this period in Jewish history.’ Judah Galinsky maintains 
that this directive is part ofa larger program to ensure that absolute truthfulness 
should be practiced in all instances, occasionally even beyond the stated dictates 
of talmudic law.°® 

In light of Moses of Coucy’s awareness of clericalization and its impact, he 
perhaps preached moral behavior toward Christians because he held that non- 
clerical Christians were not so intimately involved with idolatry. In addition, in 
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using the phrase “the remnant of Israel" Moses wished to indicate that, among 
the Jews, no such distinction existed between the rabbinic leadership and the 
larger community in terms of moral or religious beliefs and commitments. 

At the same time that Moses of Coucy composed his Sefer mitsvot gadol, his 
Tosafist colleague, Yehi'el of Paris, indicates during the trial of the Talmud that 
there is a possibility for Christians to be saved. The only impediment appears 
be the issue of 'avodah zarah, which Gentiles cannot practice if they wish to 
be considered proper followers of the Noachide laws.?? Shortly before this, 
however, Yehi'el was asked about the restrictions that the Talmud placed on 
non-Jews, which medieval Jewry supposedly applied to Christians; he responds 
that this was not the case. Part of his proof stems from the fact that while 
"according to the Mishnah, business may not be done with non-Jews for three 
days before their festivals, if you were to go right now to the rue de Juifs, you 
would see how much business we do [with Christians] even on the very day of 
the festival(s) 260 

As a French Tosafist, Yehi'el of Paris was undoubtedly aware of the lenien- 
cies and justifications that extended back to Rashi and Rashbam.°! As has been 
noted, several of the formulations put forward by French Tosafists stopped 
short of identifying contemporary Christians as complete idolaters. Although 
Rabbenu Tam and a number of German Tosafists argued against this softer per- 
ception, the more lenient view largely won the day. 

Moreover, unlike Moses of Coucy, who was firmly committed to the more 
restrictive approaches of Eli'ezer of Metz and Barukh b. Isaac concerning the 
status of the clergy and their religious implements, Yehi'el was free to suggest 
that if Christians could move further in the direction that had already led to 
the dissolution of business restrictions on their festivals, salvation might indeed 
be possible. Yehi’el’s intention is reflected in his use of the phrase, “let me tell 
you a way that you can be saved even through your faith,’ which can also be 
translated according to the Hebrew original as “a way that you can be saved 
even according to your belief?” 

For Yehi'el of Paris and those Tosafists whose approach he supported, 
Christianity could not easily be removed from the halakhic category of ‘avodah 
zarah. However, individual Christians were perceived as not fully idolatrous, 
just as Moses of Coucy and the Tosafist approach that he favored held that 
Christians who were not members of the clergy were also somewhat removed 
from idolatrous worship. These nuanced Tosafist perceptions had important 
ramifications for economic and social practices and interactions, if not for larger 
theoretical reassessments or reimaginings.? 
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to the garments that kohanim wore during their Temple service (which were 
an instrinsic part of the service). He therefore based his own allowance to sell 
or accept priests’ garments as collateral on R. Yohanan* principle that Gentiles 
outside of Israel were not considered to be idolaters. 

See Sefer yere’im ha-shalem,sec. 101 (end). See also ms. Vercelli C235, fol. 117b. 
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CHAPTER 11 


JEWS “FEIGNING DEVOTION”: CHRISTIAN 
REPRESENTATIONS OF CONVERTED JEWS 
IN FRENCH CHRONICLES BEFORE AND 
AFTER THE EXPULSION OF 1306 


Jessica Marin Elliott 


Aw’ 1330, a chronicler from Egmond Abbey in the county of Holland 
recorded the story of an image desecration that was said to have been 
committed by a converted Jew four years earlier, near France.' The chroni- 
cler described a Jew who converted to Christianity under false pretenses, 
“hurrying to the baptismal bath through perverse deceit,” solely to gain 
access to a nearby church where images of Christ and the Virgin Mary 
were displayed. He attacked the icons, “provoking” them with “various and 
unlimited mutilations.” In order to correct “this wickedness,” the Virgin 
Mary appeared in a dream to a blacksmith and demanded that he defend her 
honor in a duel against the Jew. The blacksmith was able to defeat the Jew 
with a single blow, and the “wretched man” was “devoured by flames.” 

As this story suggests, by the mid-fourteenth century, Christian chroni- 
clers in France and in neighboring counties with Francophone rulers 
worried about the status and sincerity of converted Jews. Under what 
circumstances was a conversion valid? How could you tell a “true” con- 
vert from someone who had sought baptism for malicious purposes? How 
could you identify a lapsed convert who had returned to Judaism, and what 
dangers might that individual pose to the Christian community? 

Based on increased persecution of Jews in the high Middle Ages, 
some scholars have posited a crucial change in Christian attitudes toward 
Jewishness as early as the twelfth century.” Scholars such as Robert C. Stacey, 
Lauren Fogle, and Paola Tartakoff have shown that, by the mid-thirteenth 
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century in certain areas of Europe, baptism could not entirely erase a con- 
vert's Jewishness.? Other historians, such as Jeremy Cohen, Jonathan Elukin, 
and Chaviva Levin, have drawn on evidence from across medieval Europe to 
argue that Christian suspicions about Jewish immutability made it very dif- 
ficult for converted Jews to assimilate into Christian society throughout the 
Middle Ages, and especially, from the twelfth century on.* 

This essay will argue, however, that prior to the expulsion of 1306, 
French chroniclers did not express concerns about a retained Jewishness 
that lingered after baptism. Although the persecution of Jews clearly inten- 
sified in northern Europe in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Christian 
chroniclers in France tended to depict converted Jews in ways that either 
glossed over the possibility of insincere conversion or emphasized the 
potential for sincere, spontaneous conversion through the end of the thir- 
teenth century. The most detailed stories often described Jews who had 
been led to Christianity by a miracle and who persevered in their new faith. 
Although some narratives did present accounts of individual lapsed converts 
before 1306, these stories neither generalized from the single example to 
the category of converts as a larger group, nor went as far as later chronicles 
would in depicting the dangers that insincere conversion could pose to the 
wider Christian community.? Only after the mass expulsion of French Jews 
in 1306 did Christian chroniclers in France and the neighboring counties 
begin to warn readers about Jews who might seek baptism with malicious 
intent. 

Over 100,000 Jewish men, women, and children fled France in the sum- 
mer of 1306.° It is likely that only a small number of Jews chose to convert 
in 1306 in order to avoid the expulsion." Many French Jews fled to the south 
and resettled in Provence, Spain, and Italy. Some resettled in the Rhineland; 
others went to the Low Countries. Some may have returned to France in 
1315, but it is likely that the number of returnees was relatively low.? Those 
who returned were forced to leave again during the 1320s, not to return 
until 1359? The final medieval expulsion of Jews from the Kingdom of 
France occurred in 1394.10 

This essay will examine stories that associate conversion with the des- 
ecration of Christian spaces and objects, focusing on accounts from eight 
major chronicles of three alleged acts of desecration: a host desecration in 
Paris in 1290, an image desecration in Paris in 1310, and an image des- 
ecration in Cambron in 1326. The chronicles were composed in Latin and 
French in France and the neighboring counties with Francophone rulers 
between the late thirteenth and late fourteenth century." 

In addition to the chronicles discussed in this essay, four other French 
chronicles from before 1306 mention converted Jews, although not in con- 
nection with stories of desecration: one describes converts in connection 
with executions at Blois in 1171; two others discuss converts in connection 
with the expulsion of 1182; a fourth discusses a lapsed convert in Paris in the 
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1260s.? None of these stories—even that of the lapsed convert—suggest that 
their authors doubted the possibility of sincere Jewish conversion or wor- 
ried about the status of converted Jews as a group. Three additional French 
chronicles refer to converted Jews after 1306: all three describe the forced 
baptism of Jews during the Shepherds’ Crusade of 1320; one also reports a 
small number of conversions associated with the expulsion of 1306, while 
another refers to the forced baptism of Jewish infants in 1321.? Additionally, 
two of the chronicles discussed in this essay also mention lapsed converts in 
Paris in 1307 and the Shepherds’ Crusade of 1320, events that are beyond the 
scope of the essay. 

The total number of Christian chronicles that discuss converted Jews 
is not large—fifteen of the major French chronicles composed between 
1175 and 1400—and there is much that we cannot know based solely on 
chronicle evidence. Nonetheless, examining the stories that link con- 
version with acts of desecration suggests that Christian attitudes toward 
converted Jews in thirteenth-century France did not simply reflect 
declining Christian attitudes toward Jews. The stories that Christian 
chroniclers chose to tell about converts—and the ways in which they 
revised those stories over the fourteenth century— suggest that attitudes 
toward converted Jews were more nuanced, with chroniclers directing 
their suspicions at converts as a group only after professing Jews had been 
expelled from France in 1306. 

The two earliest accounts of the alleged Paris host desecration date to 
the 1290s.? One version, which appears in the annals of the Abbey of 
Saint-Denis, notes that several of the Jews involved in the desecration con- 
verted after witnessing the resulting miracle. Another version, composed 
in Flanders by John of Thilrode, claims to be based on the eyewitness 
testimony of a Jew who converted after witnessing the miracle in Paris. 
After the turn of the fourteenth century, French chroniclers put less faith 
in the possibility of conversion. Only one fourteenth-century Christian 
chronicle, a section of the Grandes chroniques de France, associates the 1290 
host desecration with conversion. In this version, the Jewish culprit is exe- 
cuted, and only his daughter is baptized. Two other fourteenth-century 
French chronicles discuss the event without making any reference to con- 
version in response to the miracle.'^ 

In the fourteenth century, Christian chroniclers began to tell a new type 
of story about converted Jews in France. Three chronicles from the Abbey 
of Saint-Denis describe an image desecration that allegedly took place in 
Paris in 1310. None of the three accounts associate the event with a miracle 
or with the baptism of Jews; in each case, the culprit is a Jew who had been 
baptized but renounced the faith and publicly spit on images of the Virgin 
Mary. 

Similarly, three fourteenth-century Christian chroniclers from counties 
outside of France that were under the control of Francophone rulers told a 
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story involving a convert who desecrated images of Christ and the Virgin 
Mary in 1326. Each version identifies the perpetrator as a Jew who sought 
baptism in order to gain access to holy images. The evolution of the story 
during the fourteenth century highlights the growth of Christian fears about 
converted Jews and the dangers that Christians believed converts could pose 
to Christian society. 


'The Short Chronicle of the Church of Saint-Denis 


The Short Chronicle of the Church of Saint-Denis, which comprises two series 
of historical notes recorded in Latin in the margins of the Abbey of Saint- 
Denis's paschal cycle, contains the oldest account ofthe Paris host desecration 
case of 1290." Although this version of the story makes it clear that all the 
Jews who converted as a result of the miracle had initially been participants 
in the act of desecration, the chronicler does not suggest that their conver- 
sions were inauthentic or that they might pose a threat to the Eucharist in 
the future. 

This account of the host desecration emphasizes the eucharistic miracle, 
declaring that around Easter, "great proof of our faith was revealed to us." 
The chronicle claims that multiple Jews obtained a consecrated host from a 
"certain wicked man." Once the Jews had the host in their possession, they 
threw it in hot water and pierced it with a knife, so that blood "poured forth 
copiously" from the wounded host, turning all the water red. No explana- 
tion is provided as to how the crime/miracle was discovered. Rather, this 
account skips directly from the bloodied water to the conclusion of the story, 
at which point the villains have been captured and have confessed. Although 
later versions ofthe story will focus on the civil and ecclesiastical proceedings 
as the case unfolds, the Short Chronicle is mainly concerned with the miracle, 
which only some of the Jews were able to understand: of the culprits, some 
remained "confused," while others were baptized. 

In this, the earliest of the accounts, the only Jews associated with the 
incident are the culprits themselves. Later versions suggest that the miracle 
leads non-participating Jewish witnesses to convert. By the time the event is 
recorded in the Grandes chroniques in the mid-fourteenth century, conversion 
is no longer sufficient to eliminate Jewish culpability; in the Grandes chro- 
niques, the Jew's daughter is baptized, but her father is executed.'® For later 
chroniclers, the satisfactory resolution of the story demands the execution of 
every Jewish culprit: their guilt and "blindness" prevent them from under- 
standing the miracle, and none are inspired by the sight of the miraculous 
host to convert. 

But in Paris in the 1290s, the miracle was enough. At the end of this story, 
no matter how perfidious their behavior may have been at the beginning 
of the tale, many of the culprits are so moved by the miracle that they are 
converted to Christianity and seek baptism. Although the focus could easily 
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have been on the threat that Christians believed Jews posed to holy objects, 
the emphasis here is on the resolution. For the monks of Saint-Denis who 
described the event at the end of the thirteenth century, the violent attack 
was simply the means by which Christ chose to bring a group of Jews to the 
Christian faith. 


The Chronicle of John of Thilrode 


The Chronicle of John of Thilrode, written at the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury at the monastery of Saint-Bavo of Ghent, in Flanders, also presents an 
enthusiastic view of conversions following the alleged host desecration in 
1290.2 This Latin chronicle, compiled between 1294 and 1295, claims that 
its account of the host desecration was based on the eyewitness testimony 
of a certain Johannes, who, along with his entire family, had converted to 
Christianity after witnessing the miracles at Paris. 

John of Thilrode's narrative differs from the Short Chronicle in several 
notable ways. Here, the crime is said to have been instigated by only one 
Jew, who offered ten livres to his Christian maidservant to bring him the 
consecrated host. Only after receiving the host from his maid did the alleged 
villain summon other Jews to his home. He then proclaimed, "Surely foolish 
Christians do not believe in this host?!" and the Jews who had gathered in 
his home joined him in trying to destroy the host with various tools. One 
of the Jews seized a large penknife and used it to pierce the host, which 
divided into three pieces, causing blood to flow "continuously." As a result 
of this miracle, *many" were moved to convert to Christianity. The story 
continues: someone again attempted to destroy the host, this time by boil- 
ing it in a cauldron full of water, and the host thus turned itself into flesh 
and blood. After seeing these miracles, the eyewitness, Johannes, converted 
to Christianity, along with his entire family. As in the Short Chronicle, this 
version of the story ends with multiple conversions, although here some, 
and perhaps all, of the converted Jews were witnesses to the crime, not the 
perpetrators. The chronicler highlights the fact that the event came to him 
through the testimony of one of these converts, which he considers highly 
authentic and reliable?! 

John of Thilrode's account demonstrates that by 1294/1295, word of 
the alleged host desecration had spread from Paris to Ghent, highlighting 
the movement of stories about Jews and converts between France and the 
neighboring lands of French-speaking counts.?? In the mid-1290s, it was 
conceivable to John of Thilrode's audience both that “many” Jews would 
be led to spontaneous conversion by witnessing a miracle and that con- 
verted Jews would travel between Paris and the major cities of Flanders 
and Hainaut. This traffic would only increase during the early four- 
teenth century, as many French Jews fled from their homes and settled in 
neighboring lands. 
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Continuations of the Chronicles of William of Nangis 
and Gerard of Frachet 


Continuations of the chronicles of William of Nangis and Gerard of 
Frachet, important chroniclers from the Abbey of Saint-Denis, make several 
significant references to converted Jews in the years immediately following 
the expulsion of 1306.73 The continuation of William of Nangis, composed 
around 1315, includes the earliest reference to a lapsed convert who was 
accused of desecrating images of the Virgin Mary and was executed on the 
same day that the French mystic Marguerite Porete was burned as a heretic 
in Paris in 1310.74 The continuator identifies the lapsed convert as a man who 
had converted to the Christian faith "a little while ago" and then returned 
to Judaism “like a dog turned back again to its vomit"? The chronicler 
writes that "in contempt of the blessed Virgin, [the man] strove to spit on 
her images," and thus “in that very place [where Marguerite was burned], 
he was completely consumed by fire." Gerard's mid-fourteenth-century 
continuator generally follows the narrative composed by William's earlier 
continuator, although he does remove the comparison of the relapse to the 
turning back of a dog to its own vomit.” By the mid-fourteenth century, 
perhaps there was no need to belabor the point. 


The Grandes chroniques de France 


In the section of the Grandes chroniques de France that was composed between 
1328 and 1380, the account of the Paris host desecration of 1290 mentions 
the baptism of only a single witness to the miracle—the Jew’s daughter.” 
Although earlier versions of the story had made it clear that at least some 
of the Jews who converted were guilty of the desecration, by the mid- 
fourteenth century, the satisfactory resolution of the story demanded the 
execution of the Jewish culprit. 

Here, the chronicler identifies the villain as a Jew of Paris and writes that 
a Christian woman "took the body of Jesus Christ in a sacred host," which 
she had received at Mass during Holy Week, and gave it to the Jew, who 
threw it in boiling water and stabbed it with a knife. The authorities learned 
of the crime, and on the advice of the regents of theology and canon law at 
the University of Paris, the Jew was condemned to death. The chronicler 
notes that the Jew's wife was named Bellatine and that her daughter, who 
was approximately twelve years old, was baptized by the bishop of Paris and 
sent to stay at the convent of the Filles-Dieu. The chronicler does not give 
the fate of Bellatine. 

This section of the Grandes chroniques also presents an account of the 
image-desecrating convert in 1310.78 According to Jules Viard's edition of 
the chronicle, a Jew had converted to Christianity "not very long ago" but 
had then “renounced the faith a little while later and was even worse than 
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he had been before." Out of "scorn" for the Virgin Mary, he "spit on her 
images everywhere he found them." Without naming the specific authorities 
involved, the chronicler concludes the tale by stating that the Jew “was sen- 
tenced to be burned" and was executed in Paris. The edition of the text that 
appears in the Recueil des historiens des Gaules et de la France generally follows 
the same narrative, with one notable difference: here the culprit is a Jewess.?? 
Although all of the descriptions of the 1310 incident are extremely negative, 
none of them suggest that the Jew or Jewess converted to Christianity for the 
purpose of desecrating images of the Virgin Mary, which will be a crucial 
element of descriptions of the 1326 image desecration written in the mid- to 
late fourteenth century. 


'The Chronicle of William the Monk 


Around 1330, the chronicler William of Egmond Abbey, which was in the 
county of Holland and thus under the control of William I of Hainaut, 
recorded the first account of an image desecration that was said to have 
been discovered in 1326—an event that would later come to be known as 
the “Cambron image desecration."?? William describes “a certain Jew,” near 
France, who converted to Christianity under false pretenses, "hurrying to 
the baptismal bath through perverse deceit, [showing himself through both] 
deed and demeanor to be eager to unite himself with the faithful." William 
suggests that the Jew's true purpose was to gain access to the church, where 
he attacked an image of Christ, attempting “various and unlimited mutila- 
tions," although the image of Christ's body remained “without harm." 

In this tale, the culprit is identified as “a certain Jew," rather than as a 
convert who lapses for one reason or another. This is a significant departure 
from earlier stories about converts who committed acts of desecration: the 
chronicler takes particular care to emphasize the fact that, in this instance, the 
culprit's motive was always to gain access to the holy objects in the church. 
This is not a case of a convert who later regrets his baptism and commits 
a desperate act of desecration. For William, this is the story of a Jew who 
feigned the desire to convert and of the ease with which false converts could 
infiltrate Christian society. 

William continues the story, writing that when "the wickedness of the 
man offended God, and various mutilations of her image likewise provoked 
the Virgin Mary,” the Virgin took action.” She appeared in a dream to a 
blacksmith, whom William notes was "clearly a simple man." In the dream, 
the Virgin encouraged the smith to challenge the Jew to single combat in her 
defense. After the smith ignored several similar requests, the Virgin warned 
him, "Unless you avenge me and the offense done to my son, exactly as I 
have repeated to you many times now in dreams, you will be forbidden to 
enter our temple. Therefore, hurry, acting with manly vigor, and draw the 
Jew to single combat, since Christ, my son, will help you in these things, and 
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he will make the aforementioned Jew fall subject to you with the lightest 
blow." Convinced by the Virgin's plea for help, the smith insisted that the 
Jew be “dragged to the field, where soon he was knocked down not only by 
the mallet of the smith, but in truth, by the mallet of God." While he was 
"begging for pardon and confessing wickedness," the Jew was asked why 
he had not defended himself. He replied that his adversary, the smith, had 
appeared “as if he had a thousand soldiers helping him.” "And so," William 
concludes, "the wretched man was led to the gibbet, where he was indeed 
devoured by flames." 

William of Egmond, writing in the wake of the influx of French Jews 
into Flanders and Hainaut in the first quarter of the fourteenth century, had 
a heightened sense of the threat that he believed this posed to the security 
of the Christian community. For William, Christendom could no longer 
protect itself even by converting the Jews. His story warns readers that bap- 
tized Jews could prove even more dangerous than professing Jews, since Jews 
were all too willing to accept baptism in order to have the opportunity to 
desecrate Christian spaces and sacred objects. 


john of Beka's Chronicle of Utrecht and Holland 


In the 1350s, twenty years after the first account of the Cambron image 
desecration, John of Beka recorded another account of the alleged 
desecration.? He writes, “A certain Jew, near Hainaut, asked to become a 
catechumen and was received from the sacred baptismal font by William, the 
count [of Hainaut], as an adopted son." This is the first time that the culprit 
of the story is identified as the count's godson or that the county of Hainaut 
is mentioned as the setting. 

After an unspecified period of time passed, the convert, "feigning devo- 
tion, secretly entered the church of a certain monastery." In the church, he 
"saw an image of the glorious Queen of Heaven, the Virgin Mary, depicted 
most beautifully, whom he stabbed in her red cheeks with the sharp point 
of a lance." The convert hurried, undetected, from the church, returning to 
his "usual activities" as a stream of blood began to flow from the wounded 
image. Here, John adds a new element to the story, noting that the crippled 
and sick were healed by the miraculous image. As before, the story concludes 
with the Virgin Mary appearing to a smith in a dream, asking "urgently" 
that he “provoke the faithless Christian to a duel.” With the Virgin's help, the 
smith was able to defeat the culprit, and the “wretched Hebrew was strung 
up, publicly displaying his guilt.” 

John of Beka shares William of Egmond’s concern that the growth of 
Jewish communities in the lands controlled by the counts of Flanders and 
Hainaut meant that Christian spaces and sacred objects were increasingly 
threatened. For John, however, the most serious danger—one far more 
difficult to detect—came from the baptized Jews who had infiltrated almost 
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all levels of Christian society. The culprit in this version of the tale is not 
simply a Jew who sought baptism in order to access sacred objects; here he is 
the godson of the count, and this relationship gives him the opportunity to 
wreak even more havoc on Christian society. 


John of Outremeuse's Mirror of Histories 


John of Outremeuse presents another account of the Cambron image 
desecration in the Mirror of Histories, composed in French between 1395 
and 1399.5 He writes that, in 1326, in the county of Hainaut, in the 
abbey called Cambron, there was a Jew who had been baptized, who 
was named William. The count had "raised him from the holy baptismal 
font" and had made him the forester of Mons. One day, as William went 
through the county, "exercising his office," he came to the Abbey of 
Cambron. He stayed in an inn, where he found an image of the Virgin 
Mary, which he struck with a small arrow, causing the picture to bleed. 
As in the earlier versions of the story, the Virgin appeared to a smith and 
asked him to fight the Jew for her. The smith, whom John notes was 
"very sick," went to the judge and said that he “wanted to prove the Jew 
to be false and a traitor by his body on a field, for he had made the wound 
with an arrow." In the end, the smith defeated the Jew on the field, and 
the Jew "died a bad death." 

Here the dangerous potential suggested by John of Beka has come to frui- 
tion. John of Outremeuse makes it clear that William has received a position 
in the comital administration through his relationship with the count and 
that William actually has the opportunity to commit his crime while he is 
on official comital business. For John of Outremeuse, writing in Flanders 
at the turn of the fifteenth century, the danger was not simply that Jewish 
communities had appeared throughout the French-speaking lands of north- 
ern Europe over the previous hundred years. By the year 1400, for some 
French (and French-speaking) intellectuals, the greatest threat came from 
Jews who were able to seek baptism, form relationships with the leaders of 
Christian society, gain positions in the civil administration, and then betray 
that trust by using those very positions to commit crimes against the society 


that they had infiltrated. 


Conclusion 


There was a crucial change in the way converted Jews were represented 
by Christian chroniclers after the expulsion of 1306. Before the expulsion, 
French chroniclers emphasized stories in which Jews were inspired to con- 
vert after witnessing a miracle. Stories of desecration were still told after 
1306, but the Jewish culprits were executed, not baptized, at the end. After 
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the expulsion, chroniclers tended to focus on stories in which adult Jews 
sought baptism, feigning devotion, so that they could desecrate the sacred 
objects of Christians. This transformation occurred during the first half of 
the fourteenth century, as the Jews of France were repeatedly expelled and 
readmitted. As displaced French Jews resettled in other regions of northern 
Europe, they were followed by stories that urged particular suspicion of con- 
verted Jews. 

David Nirenberg has argued that, in Spain, the mass conversion of Jews to 
Christianity in 1391 led to a fundamental change in Christian understand- 
ings of Jewishness.** By “[raising] the possibility of a world without Jews,” 
the conversions created a "crisis of identification" for Christians at the same 
moment that it suddenly became very difficult—yet critical—to distinguish 
Christian from Jew.” By the mid-fifteenth century, Spanish Christians had 
focused this anxiety on converted Jews, with some eventually articulating 
views of converts as "hybrid monsters," carrying dangerous, immutable 
Jewish blood.* 

It is possible that the chroniclers discussed here reflect a similar "crisis of 
identification” in France in the fourteenth century.” Through the end of 
the thirteenth century, while France was home to a large and robust Jewish 
population, Christian chroniclers noted the existence of individual lapsed 
converts, but each lapse was treated as an isolated incident. When chroni- 
clers recorded the earliest versions of the Paris host desecration accusation 
of 1290, they emphasized the role of the event in inspiring Jews to convert, 
spontaneously and sincerely, to Christianity. Evidence from other contem- 
porary sources, such as tax records, suggests that converted Jews, as a group, 
were well integrated into the Parisian working world through the end of the 
thirteenth century.?? 

When fourteenth-century chroniclers explored the relationship between 
conversion and desecration, they no longer told stories about Jews who con- 
verted after witnessing a miracle. Instead, chroniclers focused on converts 
who committed acts of violence against icons of Christ and the Virgin Mary, 
sometimes seeking baptism solely for the purpose of accessing these holy 
objects. The absence of professing Jews in France after 1306 might have led 
to heightened speculation about the immutability of Jewishness, as certain 
French intellectuals turned their gaze to converted Jews. Recognition of the 
expulsion as official acknowledgment of the failure of French conversionary 
policies could certainly have contributed to the development of a view that 
Jews were in some way unconvertible. It is possible that increasing anxiety 
about Jewish access to Christian sacred spaces—in conjunction with height- 
ened eucharistic and Marian devotion—found an outlet in a newly urgent 
need to warn French readers of the dangers that fourteenth-century chroni- 
clers feared converted Jews might pose to Christian society, sacred spaces, 
and holy objects. 
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CHAPTER. 12 


WOMEN BEHIND THE LAW: LAY RELIGIOUS 
WOMEN IN THIRTEENTH-CENTURY FRANCE 
AND THE PROBLEM OF TEXTUAL RESISTANCE 


Anne E. Lester 


n June 1, 1310, Marguerite Porete and the spiritual treatise she authored 

known as The Mirror of Simple Souls were burned in the Place de Grève 
in Paris. The event was noted in many fourteenth-century chronicles, 
although the authors often differed in their characterization of Marguerite. 
The English Master John Baconthorpe—writing a decade later—noted that 
“a certain beguine [beguuina], who had published a little book against the 
clergy, was burned near Paris, with a certain Jewish convert who — as they 


say — apostatized."! 


The continuers of the chronicles of William of Nangis 
and Gerard of Frachet referred to her as a “pseudo-woman [pseudo-mulier],” 
while the monks of St.-Denis in the Grandes chroniques de France styled her 
“a learned beguine [beguine clergesse]." Sometime later, John of Outremeuse 
(d. 1400) understood her to be “a beguine very sufficient in learning [en cler- 
grie mult suffissant]."? By contrast, when the chronicles take note of the Jewish 
convert, they relate the same story: "On the same day, in the same place, 
a certain Jew expired in the fire. Having a while ago converted, he then 
reverted. He was of such great perversity that, in contempt of the Blessed 
Mary, he was trying to spit on an image of her"? 

Scholars have rarely commented on the connection between these events. 
Most who have worked on Porete never mention the fate of the "certain 
Jew," but rather focus on the trial of the Templars that unfolded at pre- 
cisely the same moment. Sean Field has suggested that Marguerite and the 
unnamed Jew may have been burned on the same day because both were 


cases of "relapse."? Cases of reversion were viewed, as Field notes, as “acts of 
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‘apostasy’ [and could have been] perceived as an attack on royal policy and 
prestige." Although death at the hands of inquisitors was fairly rare, it did 
occur often enough to provoke fears and rumors. Moreover, what we know 
of Marguerite's life emphasizes the disproportionate knowledge we have of 
clerical attitudes and representations of lay religious women compared to 
references to their social reality. 

Marguerite's story resonates with that of many other lay religious 
women of the previous century. These women pose a fascinating and com- 
plex problem of textual resistance. This can be partly overcome through 
a close analysis of archival texts. But these challenges are also suggestive 
of the broader experiences of marginal groups in France during the thir- 
teenth century. In this way, Marguerite Porete is the endpoint of a longer 
story that unfolded over the course of the High Middle Ages. By exam- 
ining the labels and terms applied to religious women between 1210 and 
1310, it is possible to trace the ways that clerics began to categorize women 
who remained outside of formal religious vows.? And yet, as in the case of 
Marguerite, sources that offer labels for these women rarely reveal what the 
women themselves thought, believed, or attempted to create. Documents 
of practice, like charters and testaments, offer other ways of reading behav- 
ior and provide evidence of the projects that lay religious women under- 
took, offering a window onto the subjective qualities of women as actors in 
their own right. Finally, the process of labeling and classifying certain reli- 
gious laywomen has parallels with the perception and persecution of Jewish 
communities under Capetian rule. Analyzing the experience of persecu- 
tion across confessional lines offers new insights into how the clerical-state 
apparatus worked during the thirteenth century and gives a sense of the 
interconnected experiences of Jewish and Christian men and women; a 
connection that is emphasized in the conjoined fate of Marguerite and the 
"certain Jew." 


Mulierculae/Mulieres Religiosae: Power and Classification 


By the middle of the thirteenth century, informal groups of religious 
women flourished in northern France? Unlike nuns, or formal commu- 
nities of beguines, these women often remained in their homes and, thus, 
were part of local communal and familial networks. Some dedicated their 
houses as informal institutions to be used to serve the poor and sick. Beyond 
these decisions, however, it is nearly impossible to know what their inten- 
tions or ambitions were in cultivating this lifestyle. We know much more 
about vowed women and wives, many of whom left records or were written 
about in longer narratives, like hagiography. By using the term lay religious 
women, I mean women who took up a more studied and devoted Christian 
life along an apostolic model. In addition to regular rounds of prayer and 
singing of the Psalter (although probably not a formal office, a practice 
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reserved for monastic communities), they took on a life of piety expressed 
through charity and personal humility. Much of what they did and believed 
was never committed to texts. Indeed, many women deliberately resisted the 
kinds of formal relationships and institutions that appear in written records 
(such as affiliation with specific monastic orders or the formal acquisition of 
properties and rents), preferring a more flexible religious life that kept them 
within their local communities, cultivating a (Christ-like) humble persona 
that eschewed the permanence of the textual record.!” 

From the perspective of legal texts, lay religious women first emerge in 
the French historical records in local diocesan councils, especially the coun- 
cils of Paris in 1212, and Noyons and Rouen in 1214 convened in preparation 
for the Fourth Lateran Council in Rome in 1215. The decrees stipulated that 
women working in hospitals and hospices and caring for lepers, the infirm, 
and for pilgrims ought to wear religious habits—that is, to act and have the 
bearing of professed nuns. These were laywomen who resembled nuns in 
their behavior but who had not taken formal vows. The idea that laywomen 
could be tolerated in this context only if they wore habits and conformed 
to specific norms of regulated behavior betrays the fact that, by 1212, it was 
primarily women who engaged in active charity of this sort.!! 

As was borne out in the French provincial legislation, laywomen contin- 
ued to be the primary group providing this kind of active charity during the 
thirteenth century.? Councils held in Rouen in 1231 and 1235, in Tours in 
1236, in Sens in 1239, in Paris in 1248, and in Provins in 1251 all displayed 
a similar set of concerns about the activities of women: professed nuns and 
religious women should not leave their cloisters to beg, nor were they to visit 
the sick and poor, nor should they bring children, students, or the infirm into 
their houses lest it result in scandal and the corruption of the religious life.? 
The repetition of this legislation acknowledges that these were precisely the 
activities that religious women pursued, even when censured. 

By the first quarter of the thirteenth century, as religious poverty 
and mendicancy assumed a greater spiritual significance, distinguishing 
pious and knowledgeable religious women from those who could easily 
be led into false belief and thus pervert the church became one of the 
major concerns of the ecclesiastical hierarchy.* Whereas urban and aris- 
tocratic women who renounced their possessions as an expression of their 
spiritual commitments were lauded, poor women were increasingly con- 
structed as a group apart, as “wretched little women (mulierculae).” In the 
1230s, mulierculae emerged as the favored term for lay religious women 
in northern France, especially for those women who, in their unwilling- 
ness to take up formal vows, refused some aspects of the authority of the 
institutional church and, thus, appeared to verge on heresy. In 1231 the 
Cistercian abbots assembled for the annual General Chapter meeting for- 
bade conversation between mulierculae and the order's monks, grange man- 
agers, and conversi." In the same year, a group of lay religious women living 
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outside of Troyes, known for their charity and for intoning the Psalms, 
were described as mulierculae in a complaint made by neighboring monks 
to the Pope.'® During the northern inquisitions of 1231 and 1235, Philip 
the Chancellor (d.1236) used the term to describe women persecuted for 
heresy in northern France." And when the Cistercian chronicler Aubry of 
Trois-Fontaines wrote of the trials conducted under the authority of the 
Dominican inquisitor Robert le Bougre in Champagne and Langres, he 
too referred to the women under suspicion as mulierculae."® 

Mulierculae was a powerfully loaded and carefully chosen label. The 
word echoed the language of Paul's Second Epistle to Timothy, where Paul 
described “silly (or wretched) little women" —using the diminutive not 
according to size, but to social degree—who were easily led astray by men 
of false piety.? Inherent in this term was the connotation of marginal status; 
women who were suspect and of ill-repute, associated with moral corrup- 
tion and whose social position, often one of poverty, meant that they lacked 
discernment and were easily beguiled. They were not proper aristocratic 
daughters or matrons, but little women of a lower class and lesser learning. 
When Thomas Aquinas commented on this passage from 2 Timothy, he 
made the distinction between "little women" and great ladies; the latter 
had spiritual advisors who kept them from error, whereas little women were 
without such aid.?? 

The second half of the thirteenth century saw no new legislation 
pertaining to nuns and religious laywomen, yet clerics continued to write 
about their behavior. The vitae of holy women like Mary of Oignies and 
Elisabeth of Spalbeek, while outside the scope of this article, were com- 
posed in part to demonstrate the admirable qualities of holy women. On 
the other side, those women who were accused of heresy were called upon 
to prove their orthodoxy, whether through bodily mortification or before 
an inquisitional tribunal. In those trials and in the texts of episcopal offi- 
cials, papal legates, and royal councilors, the term mulierculae persisted?! 
When the council of Lyon convened in 1274, those in attendance revisited 
the topic of lay religious women when they renewed the Fourth Lateran 
Council's condemnation of “the excessive diversity of religious orders" by 
"perpetually forbid[ding] absolutely all forms of the religious life and the 
mendicant orders founded after the said council which have not merited the 
confirmation of the apostolic see, and. ..suppress[ed] them in so far as they 
have spread. "?? 

In preparation for the council, the Franciscan commentator, Gilbert of 
Tournai, wrote a treatise, Collection of the Scandals of the Church (ca. 1273), 
offering inductive comments for the prelates in attendance at Lyon.?? Gilbert 
proffered biting critiques of the various orders in the church, of the secular 
and regular clergy alike. After a brief description of Cistercian nuns, he 
admits that there are also "other women at this time for whom we do not 
know whether to call them secular or nuns, for they partly follow the rite 
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of seculars and partly those of nuns."?^ Toward the end of his text, after 
glossing the role and behavior of different lay groups, he reserved some of 
his harshest criticisms for the beguines and lay religious women. He used 
Elisabeth of Spalbeek as his main example of the ambiguous status these 
women exhibited, noting that "there is one among these wretched little 
women [inter huiusmodi mulierculas una] and the public rumor already arose 
that she is signed with the stigmata of Christ. Yet if this is true," he contin- 
ued, "it should not be fostered in hidden places, but should be known openly; 
if it is not true, the hypocrisy and pretense should be confounded.””° 

Guibert’s language drew from earlier precedent. By the 1270s, mulierculae 
had become a favored term used by the papacy in its attempts to distin- 
guish regulated women from those who lived outside the sanction of the 
church. In northern Italy, even as communities of laywomen were joined 
to the order of St. Damian—living with possessions and following a pre- 
scribed monastic rule—other groups continued to live outside the stric- 
tures of regulation, following the example of Saint Clare, some even calling 
themselves sorores minores, although that name had never been approved 
or sanctioned by the church or the Franciscan order. Such behavior was 
"denounced as absolutely irregular," first by Gregory IX on February 21, 
1241 and again nine years later by Pope Innocent IV.2 Innocent IV's pro- 
nouncement condemned these women as “certain little women (quaedam 
mulierculae), internally burdened with sins, but outwardly pretending a spe- 
cious sanctity."?" They were—in the minds of the papacy and many within 
the hierarchical church—pretenders, capable of deception and corruption of 
the true religious life. 

The papal language applied to the Italian case echoed that used earlier in 
the north. Legislation from the Council of Mainz, held in 1233, addressed 
women who took “personal and private vows of chastity without entering 
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a convent or professing a rule," stating that "such women called mulierculae 
and women vowed to chastity (voventes continentiam) [and] virgins who have 
offered their virginity to God (virgines, deo virginitatem suam offerentes)" must 
"]ive in their houses from their own resources. If they were poor they should 
earn their livelihood by manual labor or in service to others." They were to 
"submit to their parish priests and be governed by their counsel."?? By the 
close of the thirteenth century, however, in the Rhineland a new term came 
to eclipse the reliance on muliercula: beguine. 

The first major ecclesiastical council to direct specific attention to the 
question of semi-religious women was the Council of Vienne, convened 
in 1311-1312.” The pertinent decree drew from Pope Clement V’s bull 
known as Cum de quibusdam that first circulated at the council and was later 
published in 1317. In it the Pope explained that "[s|ince certain women 
commonly known as beguines neither promise obedience to anyone, nor 
renounce personal property, nor profess any approved rule, they are by no 
means considered religious, although they wear a so-called beguine habit 
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and attach themselves to certain religious... with special affection." The text 
continued, noting that some of the women, "as if led into insanity, dispute 
and preach about the highest Trinity and the divine essence and introduce 
opinions contrary to the catholic faith... They lead many simple people who 
are deceived in such things into various errors, and they do and commit 
much else under the veil of sanctity which occasions danger to souls."?? 
The ambiguities littered through this description are conveyed by the 
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indefinite phrases employed: "quibusdam mulieribus" "quamquam habitum" and 
"earum aliquae, quasi." The decree was rendered even more opaque by the 
inclusion of its final clause, often known as the saving-clause: "Of course, by 
the preceding we in no way intend to forbid any faithful women, whether 
or not they promise chastity, from living honestly in their dwellings (in suis 
hospitiis, doing penance, and serving the Lord in a spirit of humility, this 
being allowed to them as the Lord inspires them"?! Canon law on the point 
of lay religious women remained tangled in contradictions and imprecise 
language. 

And yet, as powerful as papal and conciliar legislation could be, as recent 
scholarship on the beguines has shown, there were limits to labels. Lay reli- 
gious women continued to flourish after the Vienne Decrees. As Jennifer 
Deane has shown, in the context of Würzburg, by eschewing the name 
beguine women's communities thrived under a diversity of other titles includ- 
ing: mulieres devotae, Klausnerinnen, geistliche Schwestern, Jungfrauen, Nonnen, 
and Zugehôringe.*? Likewise, in France, as Tanya Stabler Miller has argued, 
after Louis IX founded the Grand Béguinage in Paris, the beguine life was 
esteemed as it had become associated with the close cooperation between the 
secular clergy of Paris and well-respected religious women.? 

Nevertheless, in France in the circle of reform-minded bishops with ties 
to the papacy and the university, the label mulierculae proved immensely use- 
ful and was readily employed. ?* This was the terminology these clerics knew 
and understood, it was the language of their training and it shaped their 
agendas for reform. Moreover, it offered a biblical language for understand- 
ing the Christian hierarchy and the place of women within it.? To speak of 
mulierculae was to speak in the language of Saint Paul. There was also great 
semantic freedom with a term like mulierculae; room for interpretation and 
movement, condemnation or acceptance as the political and social mood 
required. In northern France, by avoiding the label beguine, clerics allowed 
for the option of reforming and regulating mulierculae under a monastic rule 
within an established order. When left without oversight to live indepen- 
dently, however, mulierculae could be deceived, fall into error, and risk con- 
demnation for heresy. But, as Miller has noted, “the way of life" pursued by 
lay religious women like the beguines "represented a symbolically important 
contested ground."?6 Part of what was contested was who determined the 
definition of a religious life and how those ideas were expressed. To glimpse 
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these competing claims, we must move beyond the categories devised by 
clerical authors and ask after what occurred behind the labels of the law.*” 


Religious Women and the Acting Subject 


There was another side to the muliercula identity that existed separate from— 
and deliberately beyond—clerical comment. There were many women 
who chose that identity for themselves: who sought to become mulierculae 
and to live as humble, devout poor women, much like the women of the 
Gospels who had welcomed Christ and cared for him. These were women 
who generally neither authored their own texts, nor sought to be the sub- 
ject of comment or hagiographical renown. And it is not clear that they 
would have taken muliercula as a negative term. Women who converted 
to lay religiosity often created a life outside the textual record, in small 
houses and hospices, among the poor and sick, and in prayer with female 
kin, like-minded women, and (occasionally) clerics and local priests.* To 
find individuals who have attempted to efface themselves from the public 
record, we must look beyond what Sherry Ortner has called "the reified 
and romanticized subject"? Rather, we need to seek evidence of actions, 
projects, and processes. As Ortner explains, “it is in the formulation and 
enactment of those projects that [these individuals] both become and trans- 
form who they are, and that they sustain or transform their social and 
cultural universe.”0 

The projects initiated by lay religious women in northern France 
emerge in the archives in sparse and tantalizing detail. They appear in rou- 
tine records of property transactions drawn up before episcopal officials, 
like bills of sale, donations, and testaments. In 1248, for example, Margue 
le Lens drew up her final testament before the episcopal official of her 
native St.-Quentin, offering bequests to the poor beguines of the town, 
to Cistercian nuns, friars, for the care of lepers, the sick, poor women, and 
abandoned children. But she also decided to give over her own house for 
use for twenty years as a hospice for the poor (domum suam ad hospitandum 
pauperes per viginti annos). She provisioned this ad hoc institution with eight 
upholstered beds and ten measures of wheat paid annually. Three women— 
who she names as her friends—were given custody of the house and lived 
there to care for the poor. She offered them an additional 200 pounds to 
maintain the domestic hospice and to provide for their needs. After twenty 
years had elapsed, she conceded that the house was to revert to her heirs.*! 
With this gift Margue created a very small informal religious community 
under the control of women and looking somewhat like a beguinage yet 
never labeled as such in the sources. Rather, she and the episcopal official 
who made the record saw this temporary institution as separate and distinct 
from the beguine way of life. 
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Archival records from Douai, Lille, Ypres, and Saint-Omer in the area of 
French Flanders offer similar examples of this lifestyle. Here single women 
and widows, like Agnes of Corbie, followed the model of Margue le Lens 
and donated their houses for similar purposes. As Penelope Galloway found, 
"Agnes made provision in her will in 1265 for a foundation in her home for 
‘poor beguines, women and the elderly"? In Mons, several female relatives 
were documented living together in small informal religious communities 
founded in individual houses.? Galloway notes that these women “were 
not distanced from the local community by monastic vows or devotion to a 
centralized order. This helped to ensure the maintenance of a link between 
the religious women and their families, the existence of which is evident 
from the fact that many smaller beguine communities were founded and 
patronized by members of a single family, from whose ranks the majority 
of recruits often came." * Working on networks of poor women in Paris, 
Sharon Farmer found similar arrangements of care and planning, although 
in some cases the Parisian houses became permanent institutions for the 
provision of poor single women and widows.? For the most part, however, 
these arrangements have confounded scholars who work on beguines pre- 
cisely because they are so ambiguous and rarely employ the terminology of 
the clerical elite.** 

Although this lifestyle was less common (or less commonly documented) 
south of Picardy and the Ile-de-France, it is present in projects that surface 
in the archives. In 1268, Pope Clement IV approved the petition of the poor 
woman (pauper mulier) Egidia, who “wanted to build a house for religious 
women (volenti domum religiosam construere)" The pope conceded that this was 
a favorable idea and an honest desire on her part, quite in line with the great 
multiplication of religious houses then in evidence." We learn nothing more 
of Egidia or what she had in mind when conceiving of a house for religious 
women. Was she a poor woman with reference to her social class, or was this 
a newly adopted lifestyle, a socio-religious identity created by giving up her 
home and possessions for the creation of this community? Was the house 
intended for beguines or penitents, or simply laywomen who had taken on 
a new commitment to the religious life outside of formal monastic vows? 
By 1268, a poor woman's intentions received the positive notice of bishops, 
archbishops, and popes alike. Margue and Egidia were neither nuns, nor 
beguines; they were laywomen of the bourgeois or lesser class who sought to 
implement an understanding of the apostolic ideal in their own local worlds, 
and in turn, to articulate through its practice—and through their religious 
projects—a vision of social reform in their own modest contexts. 

The protean nature of such religious houses was part of their design. Most 
of these foundations were created with the expressed intent of existing as 
religious and charitable communities only for a generation, after which time 
they would revert to designated inheritors. They were never meant to be, 
or to become, permanent religious institutions or to seek affiliation with an 
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established religious order. They provided a setting where women could 
live together in small groups in a humble and devout manner, and they were 
meant to be places that humbled their residents in ways that deliberately imi- 
tated the humility of Christ and the women who attended him. In this sense, 
Ortner's term "projects" captures the imperfect nature of these women's 
endeavors. This was not about permanence in the landscape, or institution- 
alization, but about process. These houses were spaces where lay religious 
women could practice charity and pray communally, yet still live in the 
world, still enjoy the spiritual benefits of mobility and mendicancy, still buy, 
sell, and donate when needed, and thus take part in the social and familial 
networks that were and had always been integral to their lives. 

It is perhaps not at all surprising that the northern French clergy 
responded to such women in variable ways: praising some, while labeling 
or even persecuting others. These were women who tried to exist beyond 
the law, neither regulated by monastic rules, nor benefiting from ecclesiasti- 
cal procedures about gifts, donations, and incorporation. To some bishops 
and archbishops and to the local officials who knew these women and their 
families, they were laudable examples of apostolic ideals in line with reli- 
gious impulses animating much of Europe. Yet, to others, especially learned 
masters in the university and clerics in the royal administration charged 
with creating policies about religious behavior, such women could upset the 
order of things and were worthy of suspicion, in need of identifying labels, 
and potentially deserving of persecution. The Christian men of the clerical- 
state apparatus understood well the power of such ambiguity, which could 
lead to acceptance or persecution—a distinction they wielded when the 
climate called for a robust statement of clerical or royal authority. 


Communities of Persecution: Religious Women, 
Jews, and Capetian-Clerical Power 


I would like to close with an observation and to echo some of the sugges- 
tions for future research that other scholars have recently offered. First, the 
observation: throughout the thirteenth century, one experience (and there 
were certainly others) that lay Christian religious women and Jewish com- 
munities shared was that they were targeted at specific moments for persecu- 
tions that were not always part ofa larger move against one group or another, 
but rather constituted local displays of power that reified the authority of 
the church and state.? If anything, these localized moments of persecution 
contributed to the wider and terrifying effects of more totalizing moves to 
persecute out-groups that occurred in the fourteenth century, particularly 
during the reign of Philip the Fair (r. 1285-1314). But the local persecu- 
tions of the thirteenth century made it clear to clerics and royal officials in 
northern France that both Jews and lay religious women were in Jennifer 
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Deane's words “good to persecute with."?? As Deane observed, one of the 
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commonalities of the history of beguines, whether in France, Germany, or 
Flanders, was that beguines were "integral to tight-knit medieval communi- 
ties, and they were reliably visible and active within those environments"?! 
Persecuting beguines and lay religious women enabled a display of power to 
reach across communities and into vital nodes at the heart of urban networks, 
where aristocratic and urban interests met, where social mixing was at its 
most dynamic, and economic need was most acute. The flexibility of terms 
like mulierculae and the "quasi" language of the Vienne Decrees meant that 
clerics could choose when to apply the mechanisms of persecution and when 
to pressure communities and networks in ways that rendered the power of 
the church and crown more explicit. It was the inconsistent application of 
terminology and by extension of persecutions that was even more powerful 
and terrorizing. 

Jewish communities inhabited a similar integral and integrated space. 
Although he does not use the same terms, William Chester Jordan has shown 
that the targeted persecution of Jewish groups in France was highly effec- 
tive for displaying and reinforcing royal-clerical authority. In this way, the 
Jews of France, under the dominion of the crown, were a useful group for 
expressing the power and sovereignty of the king.” It is also clear that like 
beguines and religious women, Jews—both men and women—were inti- 
mately knit into the social and economic life of medieval France.?* To move 
against the Jews was not just a display of power for elites; it also affected 
the lives of many in the realm who were made to feel the decision of the 
sovereign in their midst. Moreover, to move against them inconsistently, as 
the French rulers did between 1179 and 1328, only further eroded popular 
perceptions of Jews and, in this sense, joined their experiences of persecu- 
tion to that of lay religion women.” In this way, persecuting both Jews and 
Christian religious laywomen destabilized community networks and forced 
Christians in the realm to rely on and recognize the power and presence of 
the king and his court. 

Recognizing the commonalities that lay religious women and Jewish 
communities shared sharpens our understanding of the state and church 
and the actors and policies that contributed to the process of categorizing, 
naming, and persecuting.” The men who possessed the authority to classify 
"good beguines" from “bad beguines,” or mulieres religiosae from mulierculae, 
were by and large the same men who moved against the Jewish communities 
of France in terrifying moments designed to make clear the unambiguous 
power of the royal-clerical apparatus and to reinforce its ideology." These 
decisions reified sovereign power because they were decisions about the truth 
or falsehood of belief. They could not be proven, but they had to be plausible 
(that poor religious women were heretics), or to be proven by virtue of their 
execution (that the Jews must be expelled from the royal domain). Indeed, as 
Jordan argued, to understand fully the political history of the medieval state, 
one must take on the histories of the marginal groups the state created.5? 
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I would add to this, as I have tried to suggest here, that the apparatus of the 
state also created and even (unintentionally) fostered connections between 
out-groups. What is more, for historians of the state and political history, 
analyzing the history of women and Jews together may lead to a deeper 
understanding of how political power was defined and exercised and why it 
used the mechanisms it did. 

Studying the entwined histories of Jews and (often poor) Christian 
religious laywomen opens up new questions about the nature of medieval 
communities, particularly urban communities, and the shared affinities that 
cut across confessional lines. Historiography has not favored this approach. 
Because Jewish history and women's history were marginalized from the 
mainstream of political and social narratives, as fields of study they have 
for decades flourished in very separate scholarly spheres. Bridging these 
historiographies is hindered by the fact that the two fields have been "so 
intractably focused on different problems" and have, in turn, suffered 
from a “mutual indifference” to their separate research agendas.” This 
is unfortunate, for the commonalities are telling.?? Poor single Christian 
women often shared the same physical spaces as Jews and other out-groups 
(e.g., lepers). We can see this in archival records and records of the state that 
map habitation through tax assessments, but also in the stories communi- 
ties told that build narrative force and coherence based on shared spaces, 
objects, and experiences. 

Important new scholarship has proceeded in precisely this vein, look- 
ing at the “integration of Christian and Jewish” experiences and narratives 
in deeply revealing ways? Elisheva Baumgarten has traced the categories 
of motherhood and the construction of gender roles within the family to 
address the common experiences of Christian and Jewish women. In a series 
of recent articles, she analyzed how the same stories and events appear in 
both Jewish and Christian sources allowing her to find points of shared 
knowledge on the part of male Jewish and Christian authors who retold the 
same stories for different audiences. Other scholars have looked at the social 
bonds shared by Jewish and Christian women in their experiences of eco- 
nomic and political marginality.5* Such work reminds us that we must not 
remain content to comment on and describe the margins, but rather to read 
the shared experiences of marginality—as a system and identity imposed by 
and through the clerical-state apparatus—as the very process through which 
definitions and categories of gender, class, and "otherness" were inscribed 
and reinforced.™ 

It may be that to look for the workings of projects—when communi- 
ties come together and act to express their ideas and aspirations—we will 
see more of these telling interconnections. This means reading the labels 
and stories of "official" texts very carefully, to peel back distortions, and 
to probe for the resonances and relations with other out-groups. Stories 
of host desecrations, for example, that involve poor women (and it is most 
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frequently women in these tales) who had access to hosts and liturgical 
garments suggest among many things, the imbrication of the social and 
economic worlds of Jews and Christian laywomen as a site of profound 
anxiety for the church and state.%% In Paris at the turn of the fourteenth 
century, one of the projects that Christian laywomen and Jews as well as 
recent converts from Judaism engaged in was the pursuit of independent 
livelihoods, in small houses and apartments, where they attempted to live— 
often side by side—at levels just above debilitating poverty. The "project" 
of daily living—paying rents, buying sufficient food, sustaining commu- 
nal and spiritual networks—in these circumstances was not simple or easy. 
Moreover, life along the Right Bank, in the parish of St.-Merry and near 
the Place de Gréve not infrequently forced connections and communica- 
tions among Parisian clerical-intellectual circles, Jewish communities, and 
Christian religious laywomen.® This context, that is, the longer history of 
labeling, categorizing, and inconsistent persecution may offer more insight 
into why, on June 1, 1310, Marguerite Porete and her book were burned 
in the Place de Gréve with a "certain Jew." To be sure, as Field notes, 
both displayed the challenges of "relapse." But their conjoined deaths spoke 
poignantly to the interactions of these communities in the spaces of Paris 
where beguines, lay vagabond women, conversi, and Jews had lived side by 
side for decades, creating a complex shared world that we are only begin- 
ning to appreciate and that the records—in their silences, ambiguities, and 
resistance—should make us question all the more ardently. 
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CULIUR AL EXPRESSIONS AND 
APPROPRIATIONS: ART, POETRY, AND 
LITERATURE 


CHAPTER. 15 


MIRRORING SAMSON THE MARTYR: 
REFLECTIONS OF JEWISH-CHRISTIAN 
RELATIONS IN THE NORTH FRENCH HEBREW 
ILLUMINATED MISCELLANY 


Sara Offenberg 


Concerning a martyr in Metz, in the Year 1276...1, Benjamin the Scribe, the writer of this 


malizor, composed this poem for the martyr Samson.! 


hese are the opening and closing remarks of a lament composed in 

memory of Rabbi Samson of Metz. His story has come down to us via 
this single source, which is the only extant evidence of his martyrdom, com- 
posed by Benjamin the scribe and copied by him in the London Miscellany, 
British Library Add. MS 11639, also known as The North French Hebrew 
Miscellany,” produced in northern France sometime between 1278 and 1280.9 
Although earlier scholars studied the story of Samson of Metz, they never 
considered it in relation to other texts in the manuscript or to the images." In 
this study, I address this lament against the background of the other texts and 
images in London Miscellany, with a specific focus on one of the illuminations 
in the manuscript, portraying the biblical Samson and the Lion and in light 
of Jewish-Christian medieval relations. 

At the heart of this study stands the image of Samson and the conviction 
that, when studying any illuminated manuscript, the texts and illuminations 
should be examined together and not as separate units. For the manuscript’s 
patron, it was an entire corpus ordered for a specific intention. This convic- 
tion is especially cogent when the illuminations refer to several texts in the 
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Figure 13.1 Samson and the Lion, The London Miscellany, British Library Add. 
MS 11639, fol. 520a. 


manuscript. In order to understand the connection between Benjamin the 
scribe's lament and the illumination of the biblical Samson, however, I must 
first offer some background on the London Miscellany and the manuscript's 
possible patron. Afterwards, we shall return to Samson of Metz and to the 
illustration of the biblical Samson. 

The London Miscellany includes eighty-four different texts, presumably 
chosen to suit one particular patron's needs and tastes? The volume is rather 
small in size, measuring only 16.5 cm X 12.5 cm, has 739 folios, and includes 
Hebrew and Aramaic texts written in both French square and semi-cursive 
script. The scribe wrote his first name, Benjamin, in all three colophons, 
and he apparently penned all of the central and marginal texts. The volume 
is rich in marginal illustrations and includes thirty-nine full-page illumina- 
tions of Bible stories arranged in five series, some drawn in separate quires. 
There were several stages in the work on the illuminations, and in the fac- 
simile edition Yael Zirlin mapped the various ateliers and the number of 
hands that worked on each section of the illumination program.? She was 
not the first to study these stages and their iconography; the manuscript's 
entire iconographical plan has been explained in different ways by a range 


of art historians.? 
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From stylistic analyses, Zirlin concluded that the decorations were done 
in five stages: the first two at the ateliers of Artois, possibly those in Saint- 
Omer, and the rest in Parisian ateliers from the 1280s until the 1320s. She 
contends that the artwork was done by Christians, who introduced latent 
Christian ideas in the images. She concludes that although Benjamin might 
have been present in the atelier at the time the work was done, even as a 
learned man he would not have understood the Christian import, as Jews 


10 However, Zirlin's con- 


were generally not familiar with Christian imagery. 
tention is not in line with the realities ofthe period: not only were Jews very 
much aware of the meaning of Christian art, but they also responded to it.!! 
Whereas it is true that the iconography and style of the images in the London 
Miscellany are closely related to French Christian illustrations, we have to 
explore the context in which these images were created. The implication is 
not that the illuminations were necessarily done by a Jewish illuminator, but 
that the patron or a person acting on his behalf (such as the scribe) directed 
the artist to design and illustrate the scenes in a particular way.!? 

Michel Garel addressed the manuscript's provenances and identified its 
patron as most likely a merchant from the area of Picardy-A rtois," and this fits 
well with Zirlin's identification of the two ateliers that are identified as being 
responsible for the first series of full-page illuminations (which includes the 
scene to be discussed below). He based this assumption on a calendar on fol. 
542b, where the Christian saints and their holy days are written with atten- 
tion to the marcheque, which marks the thirteen weeks between Christmas 
and the day of Archangel Gabriel. The weeks before Christmas are also noted 
in the calendar and, according to Garel, these weeks all had considerable 
economic importance; therefore, he concludes that the patron was likely a 
merchant. Malachi Beit-Arié also addressed the issue of the likely patron, 
noting that it appears as if the manuscript was made for Benjamin himself, 
who probably came from Metz. According to Beit-Arié, Benjamin was not 
only a scholar capable of composing a learned lament, but also a wealthy man 
able to finance the costs of such a lavish manuscript. 

The claim raised by Beit-Arié that Benjamin was also the owner of the 
manuscript might find support in Garel's research regarding the meaning 
of two shields among the illustrations. Garel identifies the shields, seen on 
fols. 333b and 348a, showing a dismembered eagle as reflecting the symbol 
of the Jurue (street of the Jews), the Jewish neighborhood in Metz, as also 
found on seals remaining from the beginning of the fourteenth century." 
Whereas Garel argued that this motif alludes to Rabbi Samson of Metz, we 
might also conclude that this illustration was meant to recall Benjamin's city 
of origin." 

Why was the manuscript's patron interested in a lament in memory ofan 
individual if he did not know him personally? Had it referred to more than 
one individual, it could have been understood as a general elegy dedicated to 
martyrs, but this lament mentions only one name—Rabbi Samson from the 
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city of Metz—and Benjamin was a close friend of Rabbi Samson.” Thus, if 
Benjamin copied the manuscript for a patron other than himself, we might 
have expected him to provide more details, but it does seem to be writ- 
ten for someone who knew Samson (whether Benjamin or another close 
acquaintance). 

Samson of Metz was martyred after being imprisoned for ten years. 
Doniach noted that he was suspected of being a heretic (after he had converted 
to Christianity) and his martyrdom was linked to the church's persecution of 
the Cathars. He associates Samson's execution with Clement IV's bull pub- 
lished in 1267, “Turbato corde audivimus," whereby the Inquisition received the 
authority to interrogate Jews and punish converted Jews who return to their 
former religion.?? According to Jordan, it seems that Samson (referred to by 
Benjamin as Rabbi Samson) was supposed to have been executed in 1269 
along with other Jews and lepers who were burned alive, but was not among 
that group. Jordan contends that Jewish communities or individuals were 
engaged in an effort to influence the authorities to delay Samson's execu- 
tion, and that was the reason he was imprisoned for ten years.?! Considering 
the use of the phrase “because he was forced" (‘al asher ne'enas), Einbinder 
further discusses the possibility that Samson was probably forced to convert 
to Christianity (as already mentioned by Doniach),” and finding a lament 
that honors the memory of a Jew who submitted to baptism is a significant 
discovery:?? 


If, indeed, Samson was imprisoned on false charges in the late 1260s, he 
may well have succumbed at some point to pressure to convert. And then— 
otherwise he would not be a qadosh, a holy martyr—he decided to revert to 
the faith of his youth. Unfortunately, once baptized, Samson was subject to 
the laws governing relapsed heretics, condemned (if he refused to abjure his 
perverse beliefs) and executed. If this reading is correct, Benjamin's poem 
is a unique instance of a martyrological lament written for a converted and 


relapsed Jew.” 


Einbinder deals with the performance aspect of this lament and the 
attitude and response of the listeners. She understands the second stanza 
as referring to the torture tools and notes that Samson was first tortured 
with hot coals and broken on the wheel prior to before being burned before 
a crowd of onlookers who chanted hymns or dirges.? She finds that the 
lament's strophic form is suitable for singing in the synagogue, with a solo- 
ist performing the verse followed by the congregation. She suggests that we 
learn from the last stanza that the lament was to be performed in public, 
but notes that there is no evidence regarding the musical features of liturgi- 
cal texts.” However, I should point out the presence of one melody in this 
manuscript, although it is probably not entirely in the categories of liturgical 
poetry that are mentioned by Einbinder. I refer to Raphael Loewe's study of 
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another unique text in the manuscript: a piyyut dealing with Jewish perse- 
cution, with a note by the scribe that it should be sung to the melody ofa 
French vadurie (a love song identified as a composition by Moniot de-Paris, 
active after 1250); thus, we do have some reference to melody.” The impor- 
tance of this piyyut for our purpose here is that we learn that the performance 
aspect is very much present in the London Miscellany, especially as it comes 
in connection with a song dealing with Jewish-Christian relations, and the 
manuscript's viewer/reader is taken into account. 

The lament's second stanza describes the binding of Samson's hands by 
using a citation of a verse referring to the biblical Samson: "Tied in chains, 
crowned like the Timnite's bridegroom/So they could break his bones." 
Samson is called “the Timnite’s bridegroom,” based on Judg. 15:6: “Then the 
Philistines said: Who hath done this? And they said: Samson, the son-in-law 
ofthe Timnite."?? This is in line with a convention of pairing an individual's 
name with a biblical character (the most common such name in laments 
is of course Isaac). Thus, Benjamin’s text makes the connection between 
Samson of Metz and the biblical Samson. 

As mentioned, an illustration of the biblical Samson appears on fol. 520a 
where we find an image of Samson and the Lion inside a golden medallion, 
on a blue diaper pattern (Figure 13.1). He is pictured with a beard and long 
hair, dressed in red, wrestling with the lion, and subjugating him with his 
left knee while tearing his jaws apart. This scene of Samson killing the lion 
is not a common one in Jewish manuscripts and, as far as I know, this is the 
earliest portrayal of the scene." The usual depiction of Samson on the lion's 
back is based on Christian portrayals developed from images of Hercules, and 
popular in Romanesque and Gothic art.?! Iconographically, Samson riding 
the lion represents Christ conquering the devil in his descent to Hell. Using 
Paul's Epistle to the Heb. 11, Isidore of Seville elaborated on the typological 
parallel between Samson and Jesus, as the martyrdom of Samson is a typo- 
logical for Jesus's death for the salvation of the humankind: "Samson salvatoris 
nostri mortem et victoriam figuravit."?? Thus, as with other biblical figures, in 
medieval Christian theology and art, the image of Samson is understood in 
the lens of Christological interpretation, especially in the images of Samson 
riding the lion. 

The Hebrew inscription below the medallion, which was added in the 
fourteenth century, reads: "This is Samson riding the lion and tearing its 
jaws."? In the biblical account of Samson rending the lion, there is no hint 
in the text of Samson's riding the beast and I could not find any text of this 
sort in Rabbinic or medieval Jewish sources.?* What is particularly interest- 
ing in the London Miscellany is that the fourteenth-century scribe who added 
the inscription had already adopted the convention of "Samson riding the 
lion" and described the scene in that way. This could be a later understand- 
ing of the image, and not necessarily the original intention of the painter 
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(i.e., to portray Samson actually riding the lion). Before further examining 
this scene, we should look at another scene portraying Samson in a Hebrew- 
French manuscript.” 

We find the Samson portrayal only in the Mishneh Torah in the Budapest 
Library of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Kaufmann Collection, 
A.77, produced in 1296 and also called Codex Maimuni, where the scene is 
illustrated on fol. 90b at the bottom of the opening page of the sixth book 

Samson is pictured with long hair, atop the lion, barefoot, dressed in red, 
and rending the beast, and in this illustration, he does indeed appear to be 
riding the lion (Figure 13.2). The image is associated with the Nazirite laws, 
which are found on the same page; Judg. 13 tells that Samson was dedicated 
to serve God as a Nazirite, so portraying him in this context in the Mishneh 
Torah was quite appropriate.?* In terms of Jewish- Christian relations in the 
late thirteenth century and at the beginning of fourteenth-century France, it 
is interesting to find an image that is so loaded with allegorical and typologi- 
cal meaning in a Hebrew manuscript. For better understanding of this issue, 
let us now return to the London Miscellany. 

The Samson scene in the London Miscellany is part of a series of full-page 
illuminations of non-chronological biblical episodes seen on fols. 516b—527b. 
The series begins with the created universe on fol. 516b, and, opposite it, a 
scene of the fourth day ofthe Creation. On the following pages, three escha- 
tological beasts appear: the bird Bar-yokhani, which is related to the images 
on the following pages, Leviathan, and Behemoth (Shor ha-bar, wild ox). The 
series continues to portray biblical scenes: the Judgment of Solomon, Aaron's 
Budding Rod, Samson (see Figure 13.1), Adam and Eve, Noah's Ark, and the 
Binding of Isaac. The series ends with a display ofthe Temple implements, two 
scenes showing the High Priest, and, finally, David and Goliath. Elsewhere, I 
have suggested that this series illustrates Yose ben Yose's piyyut “Atta konanta 
‘olam be-rov hesed" (“You Established a World with Most Grace"), which 
was recited on Yom Kippur in medieval France." This piyyut, which was 
probably composed in the fifth century, falls into the category of the Seder 
‘avodah (Order of Worship) liturgy, that is, poetry that describes the rituals 
performed by the High Priest on Yom Kippur, written as part of the Yom 
Kippur prayers of the malizor on fols. 412b—416b. The piyyut is divided into 
two parts: the first begins with the Creation and tells the story of the temp- 
tation in the Garden of Eden, Noah, Abraham, and the Binding of Isaac, 
while the second deals with the High Priest’s ritual on Yom Kippur.?? The 
piyyut's text is based on Psalms 104, 106, 108, on the apocryphal book of Ben 
Sira (Ecclesiasticus), and on Mishnah Yoma.*? The illuminations correspond 
not only to the piyyut, but also to the relevant piyyut's commentary, which 
appears near the end of the manuscript on fols. 723b—732a.*° 

The series of images is not located adjacent to the relevant texts: the 
piyyut is written approximately a hundred folios prior to the images 
(fols. 412b—416b), and the piyyut's commentary is written at the end of the 
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Figure 13.2 Samson and the Lion, Codex Maimuni, Kaufmann Collection, 
A.77, IL, fol. 90a. Courtesy of Library and Information Center of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences. 


Source: See the manuscript on the web site: http://kaufmann.mtak.hu/en/ms77/ms77-090r.htm. 
Gabrielle Sed-Rajna, "The Illustrations of the Kaufmann Mishneh Torah (Budapest, Academy of 
Sciences, Ms.77),” Journal of Jewish Art 6 (1979): 64—77. 


manuscript (fols. 723b—732a). However, the entire decoration program, 
aside from the marginal illustrations, is based on a series of images that are 
not necessarily located adjacent to the relevant texts. Furthermore, the texts 
are written as part of a larger liturgical corpus of work (malizor and piyyut 
commentaries), and could not be interrupted in order to contain full-page 
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illuminations next to them. Furthermore, the texts themselves (the piyyut 
and its commentary) are not written one next to the other, but with a sepa- 
ration of over 300 folios. Gérard Genette addressed the issue of the order in 
which one reads written texts, and refers to jumping between chapters in 
medieval compilations." In the London Miscellany, we find an example of a 
manuscript that was probably supposed to be read and browsed through, and 
thus the location of the texts and images on distant folios should not be seen 
as an obstacle. Rather, we should consider the way in which the manuscript 
was intended to be used. 

The Samson story is not referred to either in the piyyut or in the associated 
commentary, so it is somewhat puzzling to find this illustration as part of the 
series. However, the image is actually connected to the piyyut in one way, 
as the text of the Book of Judges 13 is written on the margins of fols. 413b— 
416a, near the piyyut. This biblical chapter, which tells the Samson story, 
is part of the haftarah reading on the Sabbath for the pericope Naso (Num. 
4:21—7:89), which elaborates the dedication of the Tabernacle. Another pos- 
sible connection might be that this image, which can be associated with the 
Book of Judges, was included as a reminder to the believer to mend his ways 
and follow the Lord's law. These connections, by proximity, could be one 
explanation, but they do not seem to provide a strong enough reason to order 
an illumination of Samson; thus, we should consider other explanations of 
the scene. 

According to Madeline Caviness, the educated medieval viewer was sup- 
posed to see and understand the iconography as multivalent; thus, the image 
had multiple, overlapping meanings.” Therefore, the next suggestions are 
meant to complement each other as we strive to understand the possible rea- 
son for the inclusion of this scene and interpret this image as an allusion to 
the martyrdom of Rabbi Samson of Metz.” 

The final verse in the lament for Samson of Metz refers to the Temple 
cult and offering of redemption: “May God remember on our behalf/ How 
he [Samson] made his offering to cleanse [our] sin/ When I make offering 
in the House of the Lord to glorify [Him].’** As Einbinder notes: “Since the 
time of the First Crusade, the Temple cult had provided Jewish martyro- 
logical poets with a way of memorializing violence in the language of ritual 
purity... The same motif is evident in Benjamin’s refrain, which focuses on 
the personal offering of the victim, who, sinless himself, atones for others 
with his death." Therefore, the martyr is elevated to the status of a cultic 
offering, as was Isaac, who was supposed to be sacrificed. We should remem- 
ber that the Binding of Isaac is a central subject in the prayers and selihot 
(pleas for mercy) during the High Holidays” and in the context of illumina- 
tions for the Seder ‘avodah, Benjamin might have been referring to a parallel 
between Samson's martyrdom and the offering in the Temple. Perhaps the 
inclusion of the Samson illustration juxtaposed with the Seder 'avodah was 
also meant to symbolize Rabbi Samson's righteousness despite his probable 
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forced conversion, and the scene could be depicting an act of redemption for 
his sins on the Day of Atonement. 

There is a strong association between martyrdom and Yom Kippur, for 
example, the lament for the Ten Martyrs ("These [things] I Remember": 
Elleh ezkerah), which is recited after the Seder ‘avodah on Yom Kippur; some 
of the phrases in Benjamin's lament were taken from Elleh ezkerah, and we 
should remember that the biblical Samson was also a martyr." Previously, we 
found that the allusion to the city of Metz is very prominent in the illustra- 
tions of the shields of the Jurue; therefore, we can see an awareness to visual 
reminder of the patron's past,*® be it his town or his friend Samson of Metz. 
Therefore, owing to the performance aspect of the lament, it is possible that 
the image of Samson might well have been intended to serve as a visual 
reminder of the martyrdom of Samson of Metz.” 
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CHAPTER 14 


THE LAMENT ON THE MARTYRS OF TROYES 
AS A MONUMENT OF JUDEO-FR ENCH ON 
THE VERGE OF THE EXPULSIONS 


Cyril Aslanov 


E April 1288, 13 Jews were burnt at the stake in Troyes as a result of 
1 


a blood libel that was launched against the community that Passover. 
A selihah in Old French was composed in memory of the martyrs. It was 
published twice by Arsène Darmsteter.? In the first of the two articles, 
Darmsteter also inserted two selihot in Hebrew that refer to the same event, 
one by Jacob b. Judah of Lotra (Lotharingia), who also seems to be the 
author of the Old French text,’ and another by Meir b. Eli’av. In her article 
on those selihot, Susan Einbinder inserted the facsimile of the relevant pages 
of MS. Vatican Ebr. 322, fol. 188b-189b. She also proposed a transcrip- 
tion and translation of the Old French text." Four years later, Mark Kiwitt 
put forward an alternative edition of the text where he contested some of 
Einbinder’s readings.? Most recently, Kirsten Fudeman wrote an article on 
the Old French selihah with her own transcription, translation and com- 
mentary. The present study addresses the questions raised by this text from 
a more literary and poetic perspective. 

At the outset, I note that the model on which the author of the Old 
French selihah relied could not be that of the Hebrew liturgical poems, as 
those pieces were primarily composed with the cento (shibbuts) technique? 
and, thus, heavily reliant on Biblical quotations. Due to the difference of 
language between the Hebrew Bible and the language of the Old French 
text, the latter was far more emancipated from the intertextual indebted- 
ness toward the Bible. However, the text was largely influenced by the 
selihah Elleh ezkerah,® which is recited during the additional prayer of the 
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Day of Atonment in the Ashkenazic communities and on the 9 of Av in the 
Sephardic world. This influence is perceptible both in the narrative tech- 
nique and in more formal aspects like rhyme or number of syllables in the 
verse. Einbinder acknowledged the existence of the link with Elleh ezkerah 
in both selihot—the Hebrew one and its Old French counterpart but she did 
not illustrate her point.? In this chapter, I would like to bring this intertex- 
tuality to the foreground. 

Another important point that has not been stressed in previous research 
on the Old French selihah is its status as one of the few examples of Judeo- 
French—a swan song of medieval French Jewry before the successive 
expulsions put an end to its existence during the fourteenth century. 
Although there is much doubt as to the existence of Judeo-French in the 
Middle Ages, I argue that, toward the end of its history, medieval French 
Jewry managed to develop an Old-French-based Jewish language. This is 
all the more probable because, in the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
the French Jews lived in a state of growing isolation from their Christian 
neighbors.!! 

I would like to connect the two issues: the influence of the poetics of 
the classical piyyut on the writing in Old French and the question of Judeo- 
French. Of course, these two aspects correspond to very different levels. 
The influence of Hebrew poetics on writing in Old French is the result of a 
premeditated transfer from one cultural horizon to the other. Conversely, the 
crystallization of a Jewish language is beyond the awareness of its speakers. 
In other words, the question is whether the Jewishness of the selihah derives 
from the adoption and adaptation of Hebrew poetics to the Old French or 
also from the inherent character of a putative Judeo-French. 

Taking into consideration the poetic and linguistic dimensions of the 
selihah will help elucidate the question of Judeo-French from several vantage 
points, both the aforementioned diachronic perspective (Judeo-French as a 
late expression of French Jewish identity toward the end of the history of 
Medieval French Jewry), and from a sociolinguistic perspective. It is possible 
that the response to the question of whether a specific Judeo-French language 
existed is dependent on the sociolinguistic function. Medieval French Jews 
certainly spoke in the same language as their Christian neighbors. However, 
once they embarked on Old French writing, the language was probably more 
characteristic of literary models in their specific Hebrew culture rather than 
those of the common medieval French horizon. In order to appreciate the 
impact of the Hebrew Dachsprache on their writing in Old French, one need 
only think of the huge influence exerted by Latin in the frame of medieval 
Christian diglossia. 

It is important to stress that the selihah was not translated from another 
language. Rather, its language was informed by the poetics of Hebrew clas- 
sical piyyut in an attempt to sanctify the otherwise vulgar language. 
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For the sake of comparison, we will also briefly discuss s'Mamserbelwel “the 
blood libel"—a nineteenth-century Judeo-Alsatian elegy that relies upon 
materials far more ancient than the nineteenth century." In spite of the gaps 
between Medieval French Jewry and modern Jewish Alsace, s’Mamserbelwel 
can be considered part of the tradition also represented by the Old French 
selihah. In both cases, one can perceive the influences of the liturgical poem 
Elleh ezkerah on the Old French and Judeo-Alsatian in which they are writ- 
ten, and the consequent upgrading of these vulgar languages to an almost 
sacred status. 


Narrative Technique and Poetics 
Old French intertextuality 


In order to fully appreciate the indebtedness of the selihah to the poetics of 
classical Hebrew piyyut as exemplified by Elleh ezkerah and the Hebrew selihah 
of Jacob b. Judah, it is important to evaluate the extent to which the Jewish 
French text esthetically differs from contemporaneous Old French narrative 
poetry. Einbinder who focused on the martyrological motifs included in the 


t, as well as its 


Old French selihah, stressed the “courtly” character of this tex 
indebtedness to the conventions of hagiographic literature. However, the 
use of the term "courtly" in this context is only partly justified. The courtly 
tonality is certainly heard in the Old French selihah. The only intertextual 
link given by Einbinder in order to corroborate her view is connected with 
the Song of Roland, 2364 (Selihah 16, 3). Actually, the epic genre, in general, 
and the Song of Roland, in particular, do not belong to the category of courtly 
literature. The echoing of the Song of Roland, a pre-courtly epic, in the Old 
French selihah is just one more testimony to the importance of this chanson de 
geste in the cultural horizon of medieval France (to the extent that it crossed 
the boundary between Christian and Jewish culture). However, this does not 
constitute evidence in favor of the courtly character of the selihah. 

Let us be more rigorous in the identification of the courtly components 
of the selihah. From a lexical point of view, the words joie “joy” and desduit 
"pleasure" (2, 1) are typical in the phrase, referring to the erotic gratification 
the troubadour receives from his beloved. Likewise, the phrase d'ofrir son cors 
por Ge i n'avet pas ruse (10, 3) “he did not hesitate to offer his body to God" 
can be considered an echoing ofa courtly lyrical song by Conon de Béthune. 
We will deal with this issue later. 

From the perspective of phraseology, it is worth noting that the 
selihah contains three occurrences of a formulation that is typical of Old 
French literary discourse, but not necessarily of the courtly genres. This 
phrase consists of anticipating the adverb molt (mult; mout; mot; or mont 
[1,1; 5,2; 11, 1]) at the beginning of the sentence (sometimes after the 
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coordination mes “but” or after the relative pronoun qui who”). Here are the 
occurrences of this idiosyncratic construction within the poem: 


Mont sont a mechief Israel, l'egaree gent. (1,1) 

"Israel, the abandoned people, is suffering great hardship." 
(trans. K. Fudeman) 

Mont li fit mal la departie; de ce jeta mot grant cri. (5,2) 

“The separation was very hard for her, so she uttered a loud cry." 
(trans. K.F.) 

Mot etet envenime lo felon, le madit. (11, 1) 

“The evildoer, the cursed one, he was filled with poisonous desire.” 
(trans. K.F.) 


In the romance Erec and Enide by Chrétien de Troyes, this formulation that 
consists of anticipating the adverb molt in order to transform it into the main 
topic of the sentence occurs at least in 50 of the 6,950 verses contained in 
the book. However, this stylistic twist is not especially courtly. It is rather a 
general device that characterizes the literary style. However, the mere fact 
that the selihah begins with the anticipated adverb molt can be considered the 
echoing of Conon de Béthune’s poem: Mout me semont Amors ke je m’envoise 
“Greatly Love spreads to me so that I may sing." 


The relationship of the Selihah to the poetics of 
the classical Hebrew piyyut 


In spite of its relationship to the poetic conventions of contemporaneous 
Old French literature, the selihah offers first and foremost an example of the 
adaptation of the Old French vulgar to Hebrew poetics in general and to 
the art of classical piyyut in particular. The indebtedness to Hebrew poet- 
ics comes to the fore through the rhyme as every strophe is in monorhyme 
except for the appendix. This is strongly reminiscent of Elleh ezkerah. This 
pattern also appears in Jacob b. Judah’s Hebrew selihah. As in Elleh ezk- 
erah, his transition to the next strophe, which is marked by a change of 
rhyme, is also associated with a shift of focus to another martyr. In spite of 
Darmsteter’s attempts to reconstruct alexandrine verses in the selihah, it is 
more likely that the number of syllables was variable (as in Elleh ezkerah).'” It 
should be noted that, in Old French poetry, the use of the alexandrine verse 
was quite unique. In the frame of Old French narrative poetry, the octosyl- 
lable verse would be the more expected. 

The rhyme exemplified by the Old French selihah functions in a different 
way than we see in Old French poetry where this prosodic device can consist 
of the repetition of the same vowel or of the same sequel vowel plus conso- 
nant, whereas the repetition of the consonant that precedes the vowel is only 
facultative. However, we see the difference in the selihah as the consonant 
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preceding the rhyming vowel is also supposed to rhyme throughout the stro- 
phe according to the following schema: CV(C) instead of the V(C) schema 
of Old French poetry. 

The content of the selihah is also very similar to that of Elleh ezkerah. Both 
cases contain a horrifying description of death at the stake. To be sure, in 
Elleh ezkerah each of the ten martyrs receives a different death, whereas in 
the selihah all the thirteen martyrs are burnt alive. However, another kind 
of death is alluded to, namely the torture of flaying alive, which is the way 
Ishma'el was executed according to Midrash Elleh ezkerah and to the liturgi- 
cal poem Elleh ezkerah. In 7, 4 of the Old French selihah, Isaac Chatelain's 
daughter-in-law expresses her willingness to be flayed alive instead of com- 
mitting apostasy: 


Je ne lerrai le Gé vif; por tant me porrez escorchier. 
“I will not give up the living God, therefore you could flay me alive.” 
(trans. K.F.) 


Likewise, other intertextual echoes of Elleh ezkerah are perceptible through- 
out the Old French selihah. In 8, 4, we read the following statement as to the 
martyrs' eagerness to face their destiny: 


Oncques gens an ne vit si hetement aler. 
"Never did a group of people come so joyfully out into the open air." 
(trans. K.F.) 


This formulation is reminiscent of the description of Ishmael's eagerness to 
die in Elleh ezkerah, 12, 1: 


Lishpokh damo miher ke-shor par. 
“To pour his blood he hurried up like a bullock." 


This verse implicitly compares Ishmael who was nicknamed "the High 
Priest" to the bullock that was brought as a sacrifice by the priests. Through 
this metaphor, we understand that the one bringing the sacrifice and the 
sacrifice itself are the same person. 

The very same paradox is recycled in the Old French selihah, where it is 
expressed even more explicitly in the utterance ascribed to Isaac Chatelain 
who was apparently a kohen: 


Je sui Cohen: ofrande de mon cors voil ofrir. (14, 4) 


"I am a Cohen: I want offer my body as a sacrifice." (my translation) 


In the Hebrew selihah by Meir b. Eli'av, the metaphor that compares the mar- 
tyr with the sacrifice becomes a full-fledged leitmotiv developed throughout 
the poem (strophes 1; 2; 4; 5; 7; and 9). 
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The motive of self-sacrifice is further brought in 10, 3, although in a more 
attenuated way: 


D'ofrir son cors por Ge i navet pas ruse. 
“He did not hold back from offering his body to God." (trans. K. F.) 


In spite of the strong indebtedness of the Old French selihah to Elleh ezkerah, 
the motive of the sacrifice ofthe body can also be considered an intertextual 
link to courtly lyric poetry. In the poem of Conon de Béthune mentioned 
above, the poet recycles the courtly opposition between the body (cors) and 
the heart (cuers) to the context of the Crusades: 


Se li cors va servir Nostre Signor, 

Mes cuers remaint del tot en sa baillie? 

"If the body goes out to serve our Lord, 

My heart remains completely in her power." 


Finally, in the aforementioned Judeo-Alsatian selihah, the metaphor that 
compares martyrdom with sacrifice appears in 7, 2: 


Henn for ihr emüne g’opfert ihr Lewe.?? 


"For their faith they have sacrificed their lives." 


Further, possible evidence of the indebtedness of the selihah to Elleh ezkerah 
lies in the mention of the profession of scribe (sofer) associated with the ninth 
martyr (Simeon Sofer) in 12, 4. It reminds one of the mention of Yeshev'av 
the scribe in Elleh ezkerah, 22, 4. On its own, the mention of this profession 
does not add much to the assumption that the Old French selihah heavily 
relied on Elleh ezkerah; however, in this case, the word sofer creater internal 
rhyme as the Old French pronunciation of the -er ending of the infinitive 
was still pronounced -er: 


Ce fu R. Shim‘on Sofer / qui si bien saveit orer. 
"It was R. Simeon Sofer who knew how to pray so well." 
(my translation) 


Since the occurrence of sofer is not prosody-bound and only constitutes a 
facultative internal rhyme with the last word of the verse orer "to pray," it 
makes sense to view the use of a Hebrew title within the Old French text 
as an expression of deliberate intent of paradigmatic comparison between 
R. Simeon Sofer with R. Yeshev'av ha-Sofer. 

Broadly speaking, the combination of descriptions of the cruel torments 
of the martyrs leading to their deaths, accompanied by the mention of 
their qualities during their lifetimes, is very typical of the poetic technique 
exhibited in Elleh ezkerah. 
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Curiously, the Old French selihah differs from Elleh ezkerah inasmuch as it 
does not contain an alphabetic acrostic. This essential difference is because 
writing in Old French with Hebrew letters does not allow use of all 22 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet. In the Old French glosses, only 18 of the 
22 Hebrew letters are used. This demonstrates a limit in the adaptation of 
Hebrew poetics to the Old French. 


The Language of the Old French Selihah as a 
Specimen of Judeo-French 


Despite Menahem Banitt’s skepticism as to the existence of a medieval Judeo- 
French, the text of the Old French selihah displays some linguistic character- 
istics that can help us reconsider the position that Judeo-French was no more 
than a “ghost language.” 


Syntax 


In the opening sentence that we have already analyzed above, 


Mont sont a mechief Israel, l'egaree gent. (1,1) 
"Israel, the stray nation, are greatly misfortuned/unfortunate.” 
(my translation) 


there is a striking syntactic feature that consists of imitating in French the 
agreement kata synesin whereby the plural form sont is used with the sub- 
ject Israel, l'egaree gent—a singular with a plural meaning. This construction 
reminds us of a specific habit of Mishnaic Hebrew whereby Israel in the 
meaning of "the people of Israel" agrees kata synesin with a verb in plural. 
This is not only a matter of word-by-word translation cleaving to the syn- 
tactic structure of the Hebrew original because the copula sont has no paral- 
lel in Hebrew. Therefore, the use of the plural can be considered a creative 
adaptation of the kata synesin agreement characterizing Mishnaic Hebrew to 
the linguistic system of Old French. 

Another syntactic matter is the imitation of the redundant expression of 
possession (semikhut kefulah) that characterizes Mishnaic Hebrew: 


sa fin <de> d'Anvirey dam Bendit. (11, 4) 
“his end, that of sir Bendit from Anvirey.” (my translation) 


I disagree with Kirsten Fudeman's interpretation of the toponym Anvirey, 
as an alternative or corrupted form for Avirey as enivré “intoxicated.”?! 
Darmsteter interpreted with reason the word WINDINT as representing dan- 
badit.?? However, in another place in the same article, Darmsteter recon- 
structed the sequel as representing de Bendit “of Bendit,”” as did Einbinder?* 
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and Kiwitt.? Blondheim” correctly identified the element NT- with the 
honorific title dan/ dam "sir," a reflection of Latin dominu(m), the parallel of 
don in Italian and Spanish, dom in Portuguese and domnu in Romanian. In 
the sequel 0°TINTINT YPNINT PANY = sa fin <de> d’Anvirey dam Bendit “from 
Anvirey dam Bendit, his end,” the preposition de that was supposed to con- 
nect sa fin with dam Bendit d'Anvirey was probably dropped as a result of a 
haplology. Indeed, the complete formula should have contained two occur- 
rences of the preposition de, one immediately after the other: sa fin <de> 
d'Anvirey dam Bendit, the first one connecting sa fin and D'Anviray dan Bendit 
and the second one connecting dam Bendit with the toponym Anvirey. 

However, the most important point here is the redundant use of sa in 
order to underline the possessive relationship between fin and dam Bendit. We 
see a similar application of the redundant mark of possession characteristic of 
Mishnaic Hebrew at work in Ladino, the written register of Judeo-Spanish. 
There, the Aramaic blessing N22» NINT AAW P berikh shemeh de-mareh ‘alma 
"blessed be His name of the master of universe" was translated as 


YW DT mmo DT 030» 10 mov IVOTI — bendicho sea su nombre del padrón del 


mundo 


with a redundant expression of the possessive relation that unites nombre and 
padrón del mundo. 

In French, however, the two components of the name of the possessor 
dam Bendit d'Anvirey underwent an inversion as a result of which the top- 
onym appears first, before the name Dam Bendit: D'Anvirey dam Bendit. This 
inversion is a well-known device of French poetry that can be considered a 
Latinism transplanted into the vulgar. 

We see here the mingling of three different linguistic systems: (1) the 
regular syntax of French represented by the latent structure la fin de dam 
Bendit d'Anvirey; (2) the Latinism consisting of the inversion of the two com- 
ponents of the latter phrase: d’Anvirey dam Bendit; (3) a syntactic calque of 
Mishnaic Hebrew with the repetition of the mark of possession: sa fin de dam 
Bendit d'Anvirey. 

Whereas in the aforementioned Ladino example, the adoption of the 
redundancy characterizes the style of literal translation (from Aramaic in 
that specific case), the adoption ofa similar syntactic structure in Old French 
does not continue any original Hebrew or Aramaic. It is rather the spontane- 
ous imitation of a syntactic feature common in Judeo-Aramaic and Mishnaic 
Hebrew. In other words, the Aramaic or Hebrew syntax informs the Old 
French linguistic material. 


Lexicon 


Besides the application of Hebrew poetics to the writing in Old French 
and the occasional calque of syntactic structures imitated from Mishnaic 
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Hebrew or Judeo-Aramaic, the language of the selihah displays a tendency 
to reshape the semantic fields of some words according to the semantics of 
Hebrew. On its own, such a reshaping can be considered clear evidence in 
favor of the existence of a specific Jewish dialect in France toward the end 
of the thirteenth century. Needless to say, we see the presence of Hebrew 
Kulturwórter—a very banal phenomenon in Jewish interlinguistics. Such 
words are, of course, extant in the selihah but there is no need to indulge 
further in their description." Let us just briefly mention nmn “Torah” in 
2, 2; mann “Tosafot” in 4, 4; nn hatan, bridegroom, in 9,1; nvvrp, kedusha, 
“sanctification” in 9, 2; WIP kadosh, “martyr” in 11,2 and 16, 1; the already 
mentioned 1910, sofer, in 12,4; 312. kohen, “priest” in 14, 1. 

The only interesting Hebrew word is the title kadmenet/ kadmenes in 9,4. 
According to Darmsteter,”* this form is the feminine of kadmon “old-timer.” 
The derivation of a feminine form NNTP, kadmenet, on the base of the mas- 
culine pntp, kadmon, constitutes an interesting innovation in its own right; 
however, this has more to do with the traditions of Hebrew in northern 
France than with the issue of the existence of Judeo-French. Fudeman pro- 
posed an alternative meaning, “the Eastern one,"? but we do not see this 
paralleled enough in Hebrew. 

In 2, 3 we also find a Hebrew term that was totally embedded in the 
structure of Old French. According to Blondheim's reading," the verbal 
form asqer, that is, asquer or rather aschier with the allophone -ier of -er! after 
the [tf] (already reduced in [J] in the thirteenth century)? is the adaptation 
of 'asak "to deal with" and more specifically “to study (the Torah),” 
the formula la-‘asok be-divré torah “to deal with the words of the Law,” which 


as in 


appears in the Birkat ha-torah. Darmsteter deciphered this word in a different 
way and identified it with the verb fascher “to fulfill a task; to try hard."? 
If the reading aschier should be preferred, Kiwitt's statement regarding the 
absence of Hebrew-Old French hybridization in the selilal?* does not hold 
true since aschier possibly displays a combination of the Hebrew verbal stem 
‘saq (as its allomorph ‘asq-) with the ending -er/ -ier. 

The form medeet, that is, medeient "they studied" (2, 2) is perhaps 
more univocal. Although it is not a Hebrew component, it is neverthe- 
less a specifically Jewish term. This verb meder, also attested in the form 
miauder, is the Romance avatar of the Latin meletare, is itself an adaptation 


of Greek pedetav and is paralleled by Judeo-Spanish meldar “to read; to 
»35 


pray. 

In order to fully evaluate the nature of Judeo-French, it is also important 
to take into account the impact of Hebrew and of the Jewish way of life on 
the semantics of the specific blend of Old French that was in use in Jewish 
milieus. This impact is felt especially with regard to the semantic shifts that 
affected some Old French terms. In other words, the signifier of those words 
is the same in Old French and in the Jewish variety of Old French whereas 
their signified underwent a deep transformation (as in the case of the German 
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term Jahreszeit "season," the Yiddish equivalent of which yortseyt is used in 
the meaning of "anniversary of the death of someone"). 

The selihah contains two semantic shifts of this kind: in 4, 4 the adjec- 
tive plain meaning "simple" is used as a substantive in the meaning of "plain 
commentary." Interestingly enough, the Old French word plain that was 
preserved in English and lost in modern French was recycled by English- 
speaking Jews as a canonic translation of Hebrew peshat. Needless to say, this 
encounter between medieval Judeo-French and modern Jewish English is 
not intentional. It does show how often modern English preserved the Old 
French lexicon better than did modern French. 

In 17, 1 the noun emprinere, also attested as empreneeur, emprenere, emprenire, 
offers a good example of the aforementioned semantic shifts that are peculiar 
to the Jewish blend of Old French.*” From the general meaning of “under- 
taker," the term was specialized for the translation ofthe term kanna (Exodus 
34:14) and used as a determiner of Gé “God” (see below). 

In addition to these expressions of Jewish identity in Old French, the 
language exemplified by the selihah contains an occurrence of paradis (6, 4), 
a Christian term recycled for Jewish use. This word is the superficial 
vulgarization of Latin paradisus that is used by Jerome in his translation of 
the Bible (cf. its vulgar counterpart pareis found in the Song of Roland 2241). 
The Christian impregnation of this term did not prevent the French Jewish 
paytan from resorting to this word in order to refer to Gan Eden. 

Moreover, it seems that beyond this terminological congruence between 
the Christian and Jewish cultures there is also an intertextual link between a 
certain formula found in the selihah and a verse ofthe Gospel—a text that was 
very remote from the Jewish cultural horizon. In the exhortation by one of 
the martyrs of Troyes to his younger brother, we see a formula close to that 
found in Luke 23:43. In 6, 3-4, the Judeo-French text reads as follows: 


E dit: “Haro! J’ar toz!" E li granz li aprent 

E dit: “A Paradis seras tot, je t’acrant. 

"And he said: ‘Help! I am burning up! And his older brother 
instructed him 

And said to him: ‘You will be soon in the Paradise, I promise you.” 
(translation K.F.) 


Darmsteter identified this word tot with the toz/ tot "all" and chose to 
connect this adverbial use of tot with the verb je t’acrant “I promise you.” 
However Blondheim, Einbinder, and Kiwitt® prefered to interpret fot as 
a reflection of tost "soon." The latter reading fits an intertextual link with 
Luke 23:43: "And Jesus said unto him: Verily I say unto thee, today shalt 
thou be with me in paradise" (King James version). In the cultural horizon 
of medieval France, this text was mostly known in Latin, according to the 


Vulgate: Et dixit illi Jesus : Amen dico tibi : hodie mecum eris in paradiso. 
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Likewise, the use of the verb orer “to pray" (12, 4) that Einbinder trans- 
lated as “to sing"? constitutes a point of convergence between the Jewish and 
Christian discourses. Indeed, orer/ourer is the most widespread Old French 
verb for expressing the action of praying. This fact did not prevent the 
French Jewish paytan from using it in order to refer to Jewish prayer. The use 
of orer/ourer has been continued in a Germanized form as oren, the Western 
Yiddish counterpart of Eastern Yiddish davenen," that could also continue 
an Old French etymon.? 

On the other hand, the specifically Jewish theonym Gé “God” is recur- 
rent throughout the selihah. It appears either alone (2,4; 3, 3; 4, 2; 7, 4; 10, 
3; 13, 3; 14, 3; and 17, 4) or with an adjective: Gé vif "Living God" (4, 3 and 
15, 3); Gé vivant, same meaning (16, 4); Gé venchère “avenging God" (17, 1), 
a reminiscence of Psalms 94:1. The form >^, G'Y, of the manuscript repre- 
sents [de] or rather [3e], the result of the palatalization of the initial [d-] in 
Dié/ Dé "God." Whereas in Christian pronunciation, the various Old French 
reflections of Latin Deus preserved [d-] (Dieu; Deu; Dié; Di; Dé), probably 
because of the pressure of Latin on Old French, the specific Jewish blend 
of Old French that was less exposed to Latin performed the palatalization 
of the initial [d-] that was usual before the semi-consonant [j] or before the 
front vowels [i] and [e] (c£. Latin diurnum “day” > Old French jorn/ jurn). 
In other words, the Old French word for God that was preserved from the 
palatalization in Christian milieus underwent this phonetic change only in 
Judeo-French.? This striking divergence between the general use and the 
Jewish one may also have been motivated by a deliberate intent to avoid the 
Christian theonym. The Jews of medieval France probably took advantage of 
the variations of the Latin etymon Deus on the various levels of Old French 
diglossia, in order to allow the expression of difference. 


Onomastic Issues Reflected in the Selihah 


The names of the martyrs reflect an interesting process of reshuffling the 
semantics of Old French in contact with Hebrew. Before we start to deal with 
onomastics, it is worth noting that, in the manuscript, all the names are pre- 
ceded by the title rabbi according to a tradition well attested throughout the 
Ashkenazic world. However, one ofthe martyrs deserves the aforementioned 
title of dan/ dan “sir” that is more characteristic of Gentile onomastic. 

As for the names themselves, it is important to stress that some of them 
display a complete adaptation to the Christian onomasticon. The most obvi- 
ous example is provided by the name of R. Itzhak Chatelain (1, 4). The ety- 
mological meaning of chastelain (already leveled to chatelain by the thirteenth 
century) is “commander of a castle"—a function to which the Jews of medi- 
eval France did not have access. Nowadays, the second name Châtelain is 
widespread in the Aube department where Troyes is located.“ 
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Toponymy is one of the origins of French patronyms and of patronyms 
in general, especially as far as the names of the cities are concerned. The 
recycling of toponyms as patronyms was probably at work with the deter- 
miner »p1NT d'Anvirey before the mention of Dam Bendit (11, 4). Likewise, 
the toponym Brinon preceded by the proposition de (15, 4) is added to the 
name of Hayyim. 

As for the first names, they often seem to be adapted to the linguistic 
horizon of medieval France. Thus, the name Yonah (13, 1) does not appear in 
its Hebrew form but as a translation into Old French: Colon (dove). It is worth 
noting that the Yiddish equivalent of Colon, which is Toybe, is a feminine 
name and not a masculine name like Colon used as an equivalent of Yonah. 
This difference between the medieval Judeo-French habit and its Yiddish 
counterpart may be due to the specific nature of Old French, a language 
where the noun colon/coulon/colomb “dove” is masculine to be distinguished 
from colombe that was the only one to survive in Modern French. The exis- 
tence of a masculine term for the dove in Old French made it possible to 
translate the masculine name Yonah into the vernacular. This option was not 
available in Middle High German—a language where the name of the dove 
was exclusively feminine: tübe continued in Yiddish as toyb, the base for the 
feminine name Toybe. 

À common feature between the onomasticon of medieval French Jewry 
and German-speaking Jewries is the anthroponym Bendit, which is repre- 
sented by the form WINI that should be read [ba"dit] with a graphic rep- 
resentation of the nasal vowel [à] by aleph. The interesting point from the 
onomastic perspective is the fact that the anthroponym Barukh was literally 
translated by Bendit “blessed.” In its turn, this anthroponym, Bendit became 
a patronym among German Jews, probably as a result of the emigration of 
French Jews after the expulsions of the fourteenth century. 


A Comparative Approach 


From Elleh ezkerah to the French selihot and to the later Judeo-Alsatian selihah 
s'Mamserbelwel mentioned above, we are able perceive how the poetic devices 
and the martyrological motives of the classical piyyut were acclimated to 
the vulgar languages—either Old French or Judeo-Alsatian. It is difficult 
to understand the rationale for such a crossing of the boundary between the 
sacred language and the vulgar. 

Is it possible that the selihot in vulgar were written for a female audience 
that did not have access to Hebrew?? This explanation might be relevant 
with regard to the Judeo-Alsatian selihah that ends with extracts taken from 
the ritual of prayers. However, in the Old French selihah, there is no tangible 
evidence in favor of Einbinder's assumption as to the performance of the 
poem in the frame of the synagogue, parallel to the recitation of the Hebrew 
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46 [t is likely that, on the verge of the expulsions of the Jews from 


version. 
France or in its aftermath, this poem enjoyed a special resonance among 
the French Jewish refugees who found an abode in the neighboring coun- 
tries. Indeed, before the expelled French Jews assimilated with other Jewries 
outside France—mainly Germany and northern Italy—they probably pre- 
served their language for several generations, especially in such countries as 
Dauphiné or Savoy." Although remaining outside the Kingdom of France 
(for Dauphiné until 1349), those lands were part of the French cultural space 
(despite the differences between French, and Franco-Provençal the ver- 
nacular language of both Dauphiné and Savoy). Once the descendants of 
the French Jews assimilated linguistically into the Jewish communities that 
received their forefathers, the Old French selihah was unable to continue 
to function as an equivalent of Elleh ezkerah in the local Jewish traditions. 
However, many generations later, when the Alsatian Jews who used to be 
part of German Jewry were swallowed into the Kingdom of France as a result 
of the Peace of Westphalia (1648), the tradition that consisted of singing a 
selihah in vulgar on the model of Elleh ezkerah was reinstated with the afore- 
mentioned s'Mamserbelwel. Can we conclude from the parallelism between 
the Old French selihah and s’Mamserbelwel that there was a real continuity 
from medieval French Jewry to early modern Alsatian Jews? 

If this is at all the case, the continuity was primarily synchronic inas- 
much that the tragic events undergone by French Jews had repercussions 
in Ashkenaz. This continuity is mainly due to the intensity of the contact 
between the Jews of northern France and their coreligionists of the Holy 
Roman German Empire throughout the Middle Ages. A good example 
of such continuity is provided by the fact that the names of the martyrs of 
Troyes were preserved in the Memorbuch of Mayence. 

However, the French selihah and s’Mamserbelwel differ from each other 
in terms of the Hebrew component. Although the Old French selihah con- 
tains some Hebrew words with which we dealt above, the presence of the 
sacred tongue is far more evident in the Judeo-Alsatian piyyut. This is mainly 
because Western Yiddish in general and Judeo-Alsatian in particular con- 
tained a special register called lashon akaudish, consisting of a secret language 
with many Hebrew components.'? To be sure, the language of s'Mamserbelwel 
is not deliberately encoded. However, the language of the composition can 
be viewed as a literary expression of the cryptolalic language that was in use 
among German-speaking Jews. 


Conclusions 


Turning back to the Old French selihah, it can be said that it is written in a 
language that should be considered a specimen of Judeo-French used on the 
verge of the expulsion of French Jews from France. However, the Hebrew 
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components embedded therein consist only of a few Kulturwórter, even 
fewer lexical items like asquier/aschier (<‘asak “to deal with; to study") or 
meder/miauder "to study," a specifically Jewish verb, although of non-He- 
brew origin. Thus, the Jewish character of the language exemplified by the 
Old French selihah is primarily due to the presence of full-fledged French 
words having received a specifically Jewish meaning. Likewise, the imprint 
of Hebrew can be seen not only at the lexical level but also on the syntax—a 
more essential dimension to understanding language structure than mere 
vocabulary. Since the Old French selihah is not really a translation, the pres- 
ence of occasional Hebraisms in its syntax can be considered clear evidence 
of the structural influence of Hebrew on the blend of Old French that was in 
use among the Jews of medieval France rather than the result of pressure of 
the source language on the target language. 

Thus, it appears that toward the first expulsion of the Jews from the 
Kingdom of France in 1306 an Old French-based Jewish language was 
already crystallized north of the Loire. However, unlike other Jewish lan- 
guages that continued to be in use even after their speakers left their birth- 
places, medieval Judeo-French did not succeed in striking roots in the Jewries 
that received the French Jewish refugees. 

In my opinion, what distinguishes Judeo-French from Yiddish and 
Judeo-Spanish is precisely the fact that the latter languages did not crystal- 
lize in Germany or Spain but in Eastern Europe, in the first case, and in 
the Ottoman Empire, in the second. Conversely, the Judeo-French that 
crystallized in France in the wake of the expulsions, and whereof the selihah 
is a reliable testimony, came into existence in the place where French Jews 
spent so many centuries throughout the Middle Ages and not in the places 
of emigration where they just settled, as happened with the German Jews 
in Eastern Europe and the Spanish Jews in the Ottoman Empire. In other 
words, what made Yiddish and Judeo-Spanish so competitive with respect 
to other languages spoken by the Jews in their places of emigration was 
precisely the fact that both languages were already koinés, that is, composite 
dialects resulting from the synthesis originally spoken in various geographi- 
cal areas. As already noted by Fudeman, the language represented in the 
selihah already underwent a process of dialectal mixture (a Lotharingian 
base colored by some interference from the dialects of Champagne and 
Burgundy).°° It seems, therefore, that in order to be able to continue its 
existence outside the place where it was first spoken, a Jewish language 
needs to rely on more than one dialectal variety so that it may generate 
a new synthesis instead of being just a transplantation of a unique dialec- 
tal blend. Paradoxically enough, the fact that Judeo-French was not able 
to continue its existence outside France and can therefore be considered a 
kind of linguistic dead end, constitutes evidence in favor of the assumption 
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that Yiddish and Judeo-Spanish crystallized outside Germany and Spain. 


Otherwise, as in the case of Judeo-French, a local koiné would not have 


survived once transplanted to other countries. Only a new creation in those 


countries was able to last for generations. 
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CHAPTER 15 


EXEGESIS AND ROMANCE: REVISITING THE 
OLD FRENCH TRANSLATION OF KALLIR! 


Susan L. Einbinder 


ntil recently, scholars rarely asked what language resounded in medi- 
{AD fase places of Jewish prayer. The great liturgical and customary 
compendium known as the Mahzor Vitry emphasized the Hebrew prayer 
practices of a literate (and male) community of users.” The chance survival 
of liturgical hymns, or fragments of hymns, composed in the vernacular, 
did little to unsettle the assumption that the formal worship experience 
of medieval European Jews was dominated by Hebrew. A Judeo-French 
lament for thirteen victims of an auto da fé in Troyes in 1288, a snippet of a 
drinking song scrawled in a Passover haggadah, or even a bilingual wedding 
song preserved in the Mahzor Vitry could be associated with paraliturgical 
activity. Thus, they seemed to confirm the belief that the vernacular made 
few, if any, inroads into the Jewish house of prayer. Neither the grow- 
ing trend toward affective devotion in the larger culture, nor the rise of 
Romance prose was seen as a factor that might have created an opening for 
vernacular prayer.' 

Nonetheless, there is evidence that at least some French Jews did choose 
to pray in the language of daily life. Between 1933 and 1956, Hiram Peri 
(Pflaum) published two articles detailing the contents of several stray 
folios recovered from the binding of a late fifteenth-century biblical codex 
in Heidelberg? Among them, three parchment bifolia contained hymns 
(piyyutim) by a revered poet of Late Antiquity, Eleazar beribbi Kallir. The 
hymns were not, however, in their original Hebrew, but translated into Old 
French inscribed in Hebrew characters. Pflaum’s dating (ca. 1300) put these 
fragments among the earliest of the known French vernacular compositions 
preserved in Hebrew letters.° Largely ignored since their publication, these 
texts are overdue for new attention. 
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The hymns preserved in the Heidelberg fragment are Kallirs Ansikha 
malki/lefanav behithallekhi and Zekher tehillat kol ma'as, with their connect- 
ing prose ligatures. They belong, respectively, to the malkhuyot and zikhronot 
sections of the Musaf liturgy for Rosh Hashanah. According to Pflaum, they 
may have been intended for a cantor or congregants not at ease with learned 
Hebrew, perhaps Jewish women.’ Certainly, Jewish men as well as women 
might have found the vernacular a relief on long festival days, but that is 
not the only option. I would like to suggest that, rather than a default to a 
less learned style, the vernacular translations illustrate new ways of relating 
to sacred Hebrew texts, some anticipated in exegetical genres. They may 
also represent a concession to a yearning for a prayer experience that was 
close to the language of daily living and thought—much in keeping with the 
affective piety of the times. 

This essay treats Kallir's Ansikha Malki, the first of the piyyutim preserved 
in MS Heidelberg Or. 490. What do these texts tell us about the intellectual 
world of the translator and the men and women for whom he translated 
this poem? As Ephraim Kanarfogel has demonstrated, northern French rab- 
bis long associated with the talmudic dialectics of the Tosafist school also 
showed interest in biblical exegesis and piyyut composition.? Their eclectic 
approaches are reflected in this translator's work, as he demonstrates famil- 
iarity both with the tools of peshat reading that characterized twelfth-century 
French exegesis and the aggadic traditions that had long been enlisted to rec- 
oncile textual difficulties in the biblical text. Peshat readings typically turned 
to narrative as a way of smoothing snags or filling gaps between biblical 
verses, and our translator has also applied this technique to Kallir's hymn, 
replacing a difficult, non-narrative structure with one his audience would 
find easy to grasp and enjoy. This deliberate reworking challenges the view 
that the vernacular translation represents a “dumbing down" of the original 
for a late thirteenth-century audience. On the contrary, both the transla- 
tor and his audience demonstrate awareness of recent literary, philological, 
exegetical, and cultural trends. 

The translator's efforts are especially striking because classical liturgical 
poetry, especially from the Late Antique period represented by Kallir, did not 
lend itself to narrative. Early composers of piyyutim conflated past, present, 
and future. In place of "plot" or narrative, their phrases triggered a cascade of 
textual associations that emphasized the simultaneity of sacred and mundane 
history. Not only does this stylistic density make it difficult to disentangle 
past from present from messianic future, but the resulting "verticality" ofthe 
verses resists the forward progression that is the essence of narrative writing. 
The Old French translator's achievement is all the more remarkable when we 
realize that he has not only translated the language of the Hebrew original, 
but its way of thinking, too. 

Appended to the essay is a full translation of the Hebrew and Old French 
versions of the hymn into English (see table 15A.1); the translations are the 
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work of Professor Samuel N. Rosenberg, Professor Emeritus of Medieval 
French Literature at Indiana University, and myself. 

Many aspects of the Judeo-French text merit close attention, but let me 
highlight three: (1) the translator's adaptation of exegetical traditions to 
explain Kallir's Hebrew and to make it sequentially coherent; (2) the transla- 
tor's use of medieval realia; and (3) the selective elision in the vernacular of 
details or motifs present in the Hebrew original. The following observations 
rely upon a handful of roughly contemporary piyyut commentaries—glosses 
on the poetic text—two associated with French-rite liturgies and two with 
Ashkenaz. Biblical prooftexts have been filtered through the exegetical tradi- 
tions associated with the French school, especially Rashi and Joseph Kara. In 
other words, I have sought to reconstitute the Hebrew text of Ansikha Malki 
as it would have been read by a learned thirteenth-century French Jew? 

The Old French translator has taken care to produce a text that is intel- 
ligible as well as artful. To do so, he has had to remove encumbrances that 
make Kallirs Hebrew a challenge, to simplify the difficult, clarify the 
obscure, and connect the disconnected. That is, like all good translators, 
he has been forced to interpret; consequently, the Old French composition 
constitutes a commentary as much as a translation. Indeed, many ofthe tech- 
niques engaged by the translator, whom we have named Monsieur OF, are 
familiar to scholars who study the method of contextual, or peshat, reading. 
Here they are applied to a liturgical, poetic genre with its own distinctive 
conventions, including a love of rabbinic allusions and a messianic theology 
not generally associated with the French Tosafists or exegetes. Monsieur OF 
must also have been familiar with the practice of writing commentaries to 
liturgical poetry, a type of gloss unique to Ashkenaz and northern French 
communities. The application of peshat reading to Kallirian texts had a 
precedent in this commentary literature; the Old French translation extends 
this practice to verse, reflecting what Elisabeth Hollender has described as 
the commentary's growing assumption of responsibility for providing narra- 
tive and aesthetic value to inaccessible piyyut texts.!! 

The importation to verse of techniques associated with narrative prose 
marks this text's connection to a living, social world in which narrative was 
ascendant. It may also say something about the Hebrew source text’s failure 
to convey meaning of the sort its users desired. Those users found themselves 
facing serious challenges; Pflaum's dating of the Old French text places it in 
the decade preceding the great expulsion of French Jews in 1306, a decade 
marked by intensifying instability, stress, and fear. In that context, the ver- 
nacular poem offered more than intelligibility: in familiar images, it prom- 
ised a usable future as much as a usable past. 

The vernacular translation of Ansikha Malki has two striking features. 
First, the translator has stripped the text of its midrashic density, bypassing 
the Kallir's puzzles and epithets. He has also filled in the gaps that charac- 
terize Kallir's Hebrew, crafting a narrative of messianic redemption whose 
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sketchy outlines are suggested by the ritual drama of the shofar service 
to which the poem belongs. Curiously, the vernacular poem suppresses 
martyrological allusions in the source, raising questions to which I return 
below. 

Composed in sixth- or seventh-century Palestine and transmitted via 
southern Italy, Kallir’s hymns belonged to a semi-mythical past. Their 
language and style were foreign to the high medieval aesthetic, certainly 
in Sephardic circles, as we know from Abraham Ibn Ezra's famed critique 
of them, but also in Ashkenaz, more sympathetically disposed to Kallir's 
neologisms, fragmentary syntax, and rabbinic allusions.'? Certainly, what 
for Ibn Ezra was evidence of willful obscurity and bad style struck the rab- 
bis of France and Ashkenaz with considerable awe. In fact, Kallir’s hymns 
were not only revered by the latter, but they generated an extensive com- 
mentary literature—produced by the same rabbis associated with Rashi and 
his circle, particularly Joseph Kara, who are most associated with biblical 
exegesis. Kara, who studied with Rashi’s old teachers in Worms, and then 
with Rashi, wrote much of his piyyut commentary in Rashi’s Troyes—a 
center of the Jewish exegetical renaissance. So, too, Shema‘yah, Rashi’s stu- 
dent and copyist, was fascinated by Kallir.^ Even Kallir’s biography was 
adorned with legends of prophetic, supernatural powers: Joseph Kara knew 
the legend attributing Kallir’s death to the jealousy of his teacher, Yannai 
(who put a scorpion in his shoe), and Rashi’s grandson, Rabbenu Tam, 
transmitted the story of Kallir composing in a forest surrounded by divine 
flames.'® Thus, the Kallirian legacy assumed mythic proportions in pre- 
cisely the context of Monsieur OF. 

Scholars of biblical exegesis have emphasized the outstanding innova- 
tions of the peshat school. Chief among them is the emphasis on peshat, or 
contextual reading, which I define as the drive to interpret the text in its 
immediate semantic and narrative setting, relying on related usages in other 
16 This method freed both reader and sacred text from 
the accretions of post-biblical midrash. In exchange, it offered narrative: by 


parts of Scripture. 


emphasizing narrative contiguities, contextual reading shaped the meaning 
of a specific word or phrase and its place in a larger story. Narrative was, 
thus, a tool that permitted claims for biographical, historical, or theological 
sequence and causality." 

As Elisabeth Hollender notes, a deference to narrative increasingly 
characterized piyyut commentary also, a trend she identifies with a “shift- 
ing aesthetic" that responded to the diminished abilities of readers. In 
contrast to peshat commentary on the biblical text, however, piyyut com- 
mentary—by the same exegetes—freely tapped midrashic sources, some- 
times embellishing them in miniature narratives. Here, too, narrative was a 
tool, rephrasing enigmatic texts to harmonize with medieval theology and 
needs ?. Both of the French-rite commentaries I examined, MSS Vat. 306 
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and Parma 3006, as well as the Ashkenazic Mahzor Nuremberg and ‘Arugat 
ha-bosem, illustrate this narrative trend. The same impulse characterizes the 
Old French translation, linking this work to the exegetical writings. 
Kallir’s Ansikha Malki is composed of 22 couplets in an alphabetical 
acrostic, one couplet per letter. Each verse line consists of four subunits, 
the first and third beginning with the acrostic letter. The first three sub- 
units, which each contain two to four words, share an internal rhyme; 
the fourth unit concludes all 44 verses with the word 2m [yimlokh—He 
shall reign] —thatis,aaaB/aaaB;cccB/ccc B etc., where bold 
font indicates the recurring acrostic. The drone yimlokh, like the thematic 





matter of the poem, links the composition to the Malkhuyot liturgy for 
Rosh Hashanah Musaf and its theme of divine sovereignty. The Old French 
poem is also 22 double-verses, each containing four units and conserving 
the Hebrew rhyme scheme (not otherwise attested in vernacular poetry). 
There are approximately eight syllables per verse. Pflaum tentatively placed 
the translator in Lorraine—a region identified as a center of Judeo-French 
writing.?? 

The content of Kallir's Hebrew text consists of fractured images and allu- 
sions (see table 15A.1). With deliberate ambiguity, Kallir conflates pronouns 
and royal imagery that refer sometimes to God, sometimes to the Messiah, 
and even sometimes to Elijah, the Messiah's herald. The Jews, suffering under 
gentile rule, await Elijah, who will herald the Messiah who will inaugurate 
God's rule on earth. In the first half of the piyyut, Kallir evokes the mis- 
rule of the nations and their ultimate doom, contrasting Israel's subjugation 
to illegitimate rulers with anticipation of Messianic redemption and God's 
vengeance. Allusions to the Day of Judgment are interlaced with allusions 
to the worshippers at prayer, shifting between an apocalyptic future and the 
present reality ofthe congregation. At the conclusion of double-verse 10, the 
congregation walks before God “like angels" and proclaims Him King; they 
joyously cry: 12m» '» [adonai yimlokh] “The Lord shall reign!” 

In the second half of the Hebrew poem, God levels the gentile nations 
and raises up Israel to its rightful position at their head. Heavens and earth 
fall and are remade; “the nations totter, the prideful crash, the boastful col- 
lapse" [Donan TY / Do) von / o»m von. (matu. goyim / hamu ge’im / ma'adu 
mitga’im)—v. 13a]. The gentile princes acknowledge Israel and return them 
to Jerusalem, and God metes out justice, showing mercy to His people and 
crushing Esau's descendants. When the Messiah arrives, God's throne will be 
made whole, and His rule established; song and rejoicing will fill heaven and 
earth. These verses, too, avoid linear progression. The apocalyptic images of 
the subject nations and God's trumpeting vengeance are simultaneously the 
songs of the worshippers and the blasts of the shofar. Double-verse 18 again 
ends with the congregation's shouting tow pty? yn (hen le-tsedek yimlokh) — 
“Behold in justice He shall reign!" Double-verses 19—21, which envision the 
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people's return to Zion, add the roar of God's angelic and earthly creatures. 
The poem concludes with God's heavenly throne, fixed like the sun, the 
Messiah as radiant as that sun, God's kingdom stretching from sunrise to 
sunset, and God's exaltation of His people—a chiastic echo of the poem's 
opening description of the people exalting God. The Old French translation 
is sensitive to this link, which it emphasizes by using the same verb for both 
verses: “Esaterai mon roi" (v.1a) and "esacera adont/ sa gent" (v. 22b). 
Monsieur OF's reading of the Hebrew poem is deeply informed by the 
concerns, approaches, and often conclusions of the commentary literature, 
some of which he must have known. MS Vat. Heb 306 preserves a com- 
mentary he seems to follow particularly closely. According to Avraham 
Kupfer, MS Vat. Heb 306's early thirteenth-century author was in the orbit 
of the French school.?! 
aggadic interests is characteristic of a trend identified recently by Ephraim 


The commentary's eclectic blend of peshat and 


Kanarfogel among students of R. Tam.? The Old French translator's sym- 
pathy for MS Vat. 306’s readings may place him in the same, somewhat 
later, orbit as the anonymous commentator. Comparison of the vernacular 
with the Hebrew reveals how much he shared the goals and methods of the 
exegetes, producing a new version of Kallir’s text that is at once pleasing and 
intelligible. Consider the following examples: 

The Old French translation elegantly substitutes for Hebrew epithets. 
Kallir's verse 1b reads: 


TID wn nov» / VININ WRN / 2971) DY NI 592 / ODIVI DON 


Elil be-hashlikhi / lifné bo yom malki / ish mal'akhi / yishlah ve-az yimlokh. 


Literally: “When I cast out the idol before my King arrives, He (God) will 
send the messenger, so that He shall reign." Conventionally, the expression 
ish mal'akhi (“my messenger") from Mal.3:1, 23, signifies the prophet Elijah. 
In other words, “When I cast out the idol before my Messiah arrives, God 
will send Elijah, so that He (God) may reign." Monsieur OF has saved his 
readers the substitution: 


Li volz getez sera / quant Messie venra. 
Elie tremet[ra] /devant; lors regnera. 


(His Messiah will come,with Elijah sent before; Vain idols will vanish, God 
je 


alone then shall reign. 
Similarly, Hebrew references to "the flatterer" (2a), an epithet for Esau, 
appear as "Rome" in Old French, a term that also does service for Hebrew 
references to "the nations," the Kittim and Chaldeans. So, too, allusions to 
biblical foreign gods, like Molokh or Bel, are subsumed under the vernacular 
“li volz" (the idol). Sometimes this simplifying agenda has the added benefit 
of resolving contradictory images. So, for example, verse 3 refers in Hebrew 
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to the m220D0 nn (geveret mamlakhot), “Lady of the kingdoms,” the personi- 
fication of the gentile nations who seek Israel’s ruin. The OF accordingly 
invokes the “Dame qui a fierté,” who will be crushed by God (“quant Dé 
l'avra maté"). But in the following verse, Kallir abruptly jumps from this 
feminine image of gentile rule to remind us how that rule began. With his 
allusion to (masculine) “weepy pleading,” the “Lady” is replaced by Esau, 
progenitor of the gentile nations and whose tears before his father Isaac led 
Isaac to pity him. The allusion to Esau originates in midrashic sources cited by 
the medieval commentaries. With their help, the gaps in the Hebrew can be 
filled. The Hebrew reads 


1209 23» ^n / m3203 »N mn" / m33 2p pyna / m»v) NINT 


Dorekhet nesikhut / be-hinnun kol bakhut / dibbera ani be-malkhut / u-mi yukhal 
limlokh 


I translate: "She (Lady Edom - the gentile nations) has justified her claim to 
fiefdoms by virtue of (Esau's) tearful pleading." Again, the Hebrew does not 
refer explicitly to either "Edom" or "Esau," whom I have inserted in paren- 
theses. Yet, just as I have been forced to do, Monsieur OF must translate by 
inserting a proper name: 


Dé fit ja coroner / Esav par son plorer 


(God granted Esau a crown in response to his tears) 


A similar process is evident in verse 11a, where the Hebrew alludes to two 
seemingly disjunctive events: 


TIM wo y» / 3n25200 v2 / IMANI DYN / 3nn23 Md 


Kittim be-khatteto / iyyim be-hakkoto / kes mamlakhto / yikkon ve-az yimlokh. 


Literally: *When he crushes the Kittim and strikes the islands, He will estab- 
lish his throne and then he shall reign." The islands of the Kittim are men- 
tioned several times in Scriptures and now identified with Cyprus. The Old 
French translator found them an unnecessary obfuscation and substituted the 
all-purpose "Rome"—an identification reinforced by the piyyut commen- 
taries. The commentaries also understand the reference to establishing the 
throne to refer to the repair or completion of God's throne; the expression 
becomes a shorthand way of saying that when the time is ripe for messianic 
redemption, God's throne will be firmly established and “whole.” The com- 
mentary preserved in MS Vat. Heb 306 connects the two verse-halves by 
linking them both to Israel's eternal foe, Amalek. (He may be riffing on the 
appearance of the Kittim in Num. 24:24, joining the forces of Amalek.) The 
commentator writes: "God has vowed that His throne would not be whole 
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until He took vengeance on Amalek; only then would He establish it and 
reign..." The Old French picks up on this tradition, rendering the verse as 
follows: 


Romains defoissera / e realtez otera 
Son siege donc sera / entiers; si regnera. 


(The heathen will fall, their kingdom torn apart; God's throne will be whole, 
and He alone shall reign.) 


The image ofthe restored throne might also have been familiar to Monsieur 
OF from a piyyut composed by R. Natanel of Chinon, a thirteenth-century 
French rabbi. R. Natanel's hymn, “Seder Tamid,” also found a home in the 
French Jewish liturgy for Selihot. The messianic motif of the throne that must 
be made whole has midrashic precedents; it signals the defeat of the gentile 
nations and the re-establishment of God's reign.?* This is precisely the mean- 
ing intended by Kallir and evoked by Monsieur OF, confirming evidence for 
the circulation of a tightly controlled set of motifs among a later thirteenth- 
century French audience. 

Midway through the poem, the throne stands against the defeated ene- 
mies of God and Israel; in the poem’s final Hebrew verse, the throne reap- 
pears, permanent and presumably radiant like the sun, Wawa v5 DIN (tukkan 
kes ka-shemesh), citing Ps. 89: 37-38. The commentaries acknowledge the 
messianic context, glossing tukkan (established) as ypinn (metukkan, repaired). 
This time, however, Monsieur OF ignores the throne, preferring to invoke 
the biblical king David: 


David qui a été / de grant atorité 


En joie e en clarté / avec Dé regnera. 


Michael Signer and Robert A. Harris have both framed Rashi’s approach to 
the so-called “Messianic Psalms"—among them Ps. 89—as part of a larger anti- 
Christian polemic. Where Christian exegesis understood these psalms as explicit 
allusions to Jesus, Rashi explained them as biographical incidents in the life of 
King David.? However, Rashi was not always consistent in this approach, gloss- 
ing several verses in Ps. 89 to refer to a future messiah.” I am not sure what 
Monsieur OF wished to accomplish here, but first, he has removed messianic 
speculation by adopting Rashi’s general practice of referring such references 
to King David. At the same time, he has also permitted messianic speculation by 
conflating the anticipated return of the Davidic dynasty with future restoration 
of the cult. Fittingly, the verse emphasizes authority and rule—the liturgical 
themes of the malkhuyot prayers. These associations link the biblical past and its 
promise of redemption for the worshippers nearing the conclusion of the New 
Year's liturgy. But in the process of doing so, Monsieur OF has had to rebalance 
the ring-structure of Kallir’s poetic architecture to suggest a linear progression 
from past to present to future: he needed narrative. 
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It is worth noting how hard it is to translate a writer like Kallir and not 
try to "make sense" of his verses by supplying them with narrative. Kallir's 
intertextual referents permit him to tap the surface of a textual tradition and 
leap on paratactically. Whether Kallir "felt" his poem as a narrative, we can- 
not know; the question may be whether we are capable of reading it any other 
way. The fact that we speak of the enlistment of narrative by Rashi and his 
disciples as such an extraordinary development suggests that they may have 
been more aware than we that there were other options. Certainly, the Old 
French translator has gone to some pains to smooth out the Hebrew text. His 
temporal markers offset the messianic time of the Hebrew and anchor it in 
the liturgical present ofthe worship service—thus, “those who seek acquittal 
on the Day of Judgment” becomes those “who seek mercy today" (4b); “when 
He restores legitimate sovereignty [to Israel|" becomes “the throne will 
now be restored to its rightful holder” (8a).2” The vernacular insistence on 
present-ness shifts in the second half of the poem to God's anticipated actions. 
The Hebrew text skips from the songs of homage offered the Jews by the 
defeated gentiles (14), to the song of God's people praising His Name (15), 
God's thunderous shofar blasts (17), the song of earth and heaven (18), and 
then the fused trumpeting of the angels and earthly creatures (21). The Old 
French clarifies and sequences these images, offering a moral progression 
from a world where injustice and insecurity challenge God's majestic prom- 
ise, to a redemptive (and noisy) climax in which that promise triumphs. 

Medieval realia and romance convention also translate a seventh-century 
composition into another world. The Hebrew m2952 nu (geveret mam- 
lakhot, Lady of the Kingdoms) becomes the “Dame qui a fierté“ (proud 
ruling Lady) of v. 3. The oppressiveness of gentile rule also assumes a feu- 
dal cast when the Hebrew m»»o» nm »u21 (dakke'é ruah nemikhut) those of 
humbled spirit) becomes “nos qui soms si soujiez’ (we who are his subjects). 
As Pflaum noted, the OF translator also eliminated the Hebrew's multicul- 
tural references to the gentiles and their gods in favor of Esau, Rome, and 
their idols. Pointedly, the beginning of verse 15, 09919») 1v5 / DDIN MDD 
(sikkut elilim / kiyyun gillulim—the idols of false gods, the icons, and statues) 
becomes “ces volz, cez crucefiz / ces images dépiz" (the idols, fhe crosses, the 
odious images). 

Monsieur OF could also censor, as when he supppresses martyrological 
allusions in the Hebrew. Verse 9b reads: 


DIY DN 1» / nv3vi DS VIV / nv23 NPI NWI / DYI AMI 


Tohar zekhiyyot / ve-sha'ag be-kol bikhyot / teva* tsul dokhyot / yifen u-vam yimlokh. 
I translate the verse as follows: 
The purity of the worthy ones [Israel], the roar of their weeping [in prayer]! 


He will turn to those who were drowning in the sea and through them he 
shall reign. 
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Both the Vatican and Parma commentaries remarked on the allusion to the 
rabbinic martyrs who, as captives at sea, threw themselves overboard rather 
than be sodomized by their captors.” The Old French elides this clause 
altogether: 


Cete émérée gent / qui ont lo cor plorant 
De peine e de torment / en eus Dé regnera. 


(The pure, who in torment have wept until then, will find God in their midst, 

and He shall reign.) 

Likewise, verse 14's "princes of peoples" is drawn from Ps. 47:10, where Rashi 
reads it to refer to those "princes" among the Jews who volunteered to mur- 
der other Jews as martyrs. Monsieur OF avoids this reading, translating “li 
contes e li rois" (the counts and kings). Cumulatively, these deviations imply 
a deliberate refusal to valorize martyrdom. Since even the minimal informa- 
tion we have about the translator places him in the circles of Tosafist scholars 
whose endorsement of the martyrological ideal is otherwise ubiquitous, why 
the change here? 

Unfortunately, we cannot know. Monsieur OF, whoever he was, lived 
through a period marked by intensifying anti-Jewish measures, culminating 
in the Great Expulsion of 1306. In 1288, in nearby Troyes, thirteen French 
Jews—eleven men and two women—were burned in an auto da fé.”? Perhaps 
Monsieur OF was not consoled by the idea of resistance unto death, and if so, 
his lack of enthusiasm is striking. Anti-martyrological positions among his 
contemporaries were rare, although Monsieur OF might have taken com- 
fort in passages like the one Judah Galinsky, one of this volume's editors, 
called to my attention. In a Tosafist commentary to Gen. 9:5 preserved in 
the compilation Da'at Zekenim, the writer scathingly describes the suicidal 
and homicidal acts of contemporary fellow Jews that fall under the category 
of martyrdom (“sanctification of God's Name"). He concludes with the 
following anecdote: 


Once there was a certain rabbi who slaughtered many infants during a 
pogrom, because he feared that they would be converted. There was another 
rabbi with him who grew very angry with him and called him a murderer, 
but he didn't fear. That (second) rabbi said, if I am right let that rabbi die 
an unnatural death! And so it was. The idolaters captured him, flayed his 
skin, and put sand between the skin and the flesh. Afterward the pogrom 
was halted and if he hadn't slaughtered those infants they would have been 
saved. ..?? 


More research on this question, and on any number of points I have made 
in this chapter, awaits. Nonetheless, even this preliminary analysis suggests 
several intriguing possibilities. As Pflaum observed, the Heidelberg binding 
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fragments suggest that use of the vernacular was more widespread among 
medieval French Jews than is customarily considered. Fudeman's more recent 
work has also persuasively demonstrated a vernacular mentalité in French 
Jewish life, especially evident in the Lorraine region.?! The Heidelberg bifo- 
lia confirm that investment in the vernacular reached to the highest circles 
of medieval Jewish society. In the hands of scholars and exegetes, it became 
a medium for the same ideological concerns that characterized biblical and 
piyyut commentary literature. It was also amenable to the same method- 
ological approaches: simplification, rationalization, and narrative. Using 
these tools, medieval French rabbis also managed to enhance the polemical 
value of otherwise obscure if revered texts, and package them in aesthetically 
appealing narratives. 

Today, it is easy to confront Kallir's gaps and vertical echoes, his intrinsic 
resistance to sequential reading, and conclude that the task of reader or trans- 
lator is to supply ligature and linearity. Nonetheless, to the extent we become 
persuaded that ligature and linearity constitute a natural or necessary "expla- 
nation" of what Kallir wrote, the more we become unable to distinguish 
between the text and a socially determined form of reading. Kallir's Old 
French translator may have been savvier in this regard than we are. So, too, 
his embrace ofthe vernacular was neither naive nor a concession to degraded 
public literacy and tastes. On the contrary, it was a decision to engage a pow- 
erful and expressive instrument for conveying a vision of political, social, 
and human history that underscored both causality and divine justice to its 
listeners. Like many a translator of technical, scientific, or medical works, 
Monsieur OF turned to the vernacular because he could do things with it 
that he couldn't do in Hebrew. He knew the difference. And we owe him at 
least a similar degree of awareness about the power and privilege of narrative 
thinking, not to mention its implications and its consequences, in the world 
it tries to read. 
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CHAPTER 15: APPENDIX 


A HEBREW PIYYUT AND ITS OLD 
FRENCH TRANSLATION 


Susan L. Einbinder and Samuel N. Rosenberg 


he following translations represent the fruits of a rewarding collabora- 

tion, over whose duration many of the concerns treated in the preceding 
essay emerged. As noted above, an Old French translation of two hymns by 
Kallir was discovered, in the 1930s, in the binding of a Latin codex by Hiram 
Peri (Pflaum), who published a transcription and discussion of the fragments 
in two articles.! Four of the folios belonged to the festival liturgy for Rosh 
Hashanah; Pflaum dated them to approximately 1300 and believed that they 
were the surviving remnants of what must have been a vernacular mahzor. 

The texts preserved are as interesting as the phenomenon they docu- 
ment. Kallir's compositions, from sixth- or seventh-century Palestine, stirred 
ambivalent reactions among medieval European Jews. In regions dominated 
by the biblical purity and elegant aesthetic of Sephardic Hebrew poetry, they 
were largely disdained.? However, in nearby Ashkenaz and northern France, 
these same compositions were treated with a reverence usually associated 
with sacred texts. Here, the piyyutim of Kallir, despite (or because of) their 
difficult style, even accumulated a rich commentary literature. 

Medieval vernacular translation of the sort represented here is an 
extension of exegetical activity. The translator seeks to convey his under- 
standing of the Hebrew text, and to align it with the tastes and attitudes of 
contemporary readers. Far from attesting to a diminished level of Hebrew 
learning, the use of the vernacular illustrates a finely honed appreciation 
for Kallir's difficult Hebrew style. The vernacular composition also skill- 
fully incorporates the peshat style of contemporary exegesis. In so doing, the 
unknown translator demonstrates how much translation occupies one end 
of a spectrum of exegetical activity that includes the more familiar forms of 
biblical commentary and the less familiar genre of piyyut commentary. 
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What we offer in the following pages is a way to gauge how this process 
worked in the first of the two piyyutim, Kallir's Ansikha Malki.? First, we 
present a new English translation of Kallir's Hebrew text, and then an English 
translation of the Old French translation of the Hebrew. Through our own 
translations we hope to emphasize the interrelationship of the Hebrew and 
vernacular versions, and their dominant features. At the same time, we have 
opted for a set of poetic rather than literal translations, hoping to suggest 
something of the poetic appeal of the originals. 


The Hebrew Text 


The translator's efforts, embodied in the vernacular text introduced below 
by Samuel N. Rosenberg, provide us with valuable insight into the way 
Kallir's Hebrew was understood by late medieval French Jews. I have trans- 
lated the Hebrew with certain caveats. First, as noted in the preceding essay, 
the Hebrew text is not that found in Daniel Goldschmidt's monumental work 
on the Hebrew liturgy.* Goldschmidt based his texts on what he felt was the 
"best manuscript" for the Ashkenazic rite. I have emended that text to reflect 
the French-rite variants indicated in his notes. The Old French translation 
confirms that these variants, and not the Ashkenazic readings, were before 
the Romance translator. I have also relied upon a handful of piyyut com- 
mentaries more or less contemporary to the Old French translation. Two 
are drawn from French-rite liturgies, and two come from Ashkenaz.? When 
possible, I have read biblical prooftexts through a French exegetical lens, par- 
ticularly that of Rashi and Joseph Kara. The result is hopefully a translation 
that reflects as much as possible the Hebrew text as it would have been read 
by alearned French Jew around 1300. That year, significantly, places the Old 
French translator and the users of his mahzor in the decade prior to the Great 
Expulsion of French Jewry in August 1306, testifying by a strange historical 
fluke to the depth of Jewish attachment to the land and language they would 
leave a few years later. 

Kallir is not an easy poet to render into readable English idiom. His 
Hebrew is deliberately dense and layered; the verses unfold in fractured 
images and allusions that conflate past, present, and future as well as cos- 
mic and human characters. Pronouns are ambiguous, so that, like the Old 
French translator, I have had to interpret references that seem sometimes to 
belong to God and sometimes to the Messiah or his prophetic herald, Elijah. 
Where the English translations from Hebrew and Old French diverge, it 
is possible to see where the Old French translator departed from received 
exegetical conventions. Formally, the Hebrew consists of twenty-two cou- 
plets in an alphabetical acrostic, one couplet per letter. Each verse contains 
four subunits of two to four words; the first three subunits share a rhyme and 
the fourth concludes all 44 verses with the drone word pow (yimlokh, “He 
shall reign"). The reiterated drone emphasizes the theme of royalty linked 
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to God's anticipated reign. This theme is fitting for the Malkhuyot liturgy, 
which emphasizes God's sovereignty. The following two liturgical segments 
emphasize remembrance (Zikhronof) and the shofar blasts that conclude this 
part of the liturgy (Shofarot). Together, these segments are known as "'feki'ot" 
(“blasts”), as they all conclude with prescribed blasts on the shofar; our hymn 
is of the type known as a “feki‘ata.” 

The first half of the Hebrew poem describes the situation of the Jews 
under an oppressive gentile rule. In the second half, God destroys the gentile 
nations and exalts Israel to its rightful position at their head. The messianic 
trajectory is conflated with the dramatic progression of the Rosh Hashanah 
liturgy, culminating in the shofar blasts that simultaneously announce divine 
vengeance and represent the worshippers at song. The poem concludes with 
the people return to Zion and the image of God's (or the Messiah s) throne, 
fixed firmly in place, and from which God reigns and praises His people—a 
symmetrical echo of the poem's opening, in which the people give praise 
to God. 

I have followed the Old French translator in reading the Kallirian text as a 
narrative. Whether Kallir would have approved or not is not at issue so much 
as the evidence that this was the way a thirteenth-century French Jew would 
have resolved its difficulties and made "sense" of it. Rhyme and acrostic are also 
important to the Hebrew text. I have not attempted to reproduce them, relying 
instead on rhythm, alliteration, and assonance to create a cohesive verse line. 
I have, however, retained the Hebrew use of a drone word to conclude each 
couplet; each English couplet concludes with the word “reign.” 

The translation follows. 


Ansikha Malki 
Sources: 
Daniel Goldschmidt, Mahzor la-yamim ha-nora’im (Jerusalem, 1970), 1: 233-37. 


Hiram Peri (Pflaum), “Piyyutim me-ha-mahzor be-tsarfattit ‘attika,” Tarbitz 
25 (1956): 154—186. 


Old French text, MS Cod. Heid. Or. 490 (IMHM microfilm no. F 34411). 


Commentaries: Jerusalem MS PH Scholem 225 (IMHM F 45414) fols. 66ab 
(15th cent. Ashkenaz) 


Parma 3006 (Da Rossi 654), (IMHM F 13730) (Tallard, dated 1304). 
Vatican heb. 306 (IMHM F 357) (early fifteenth century, Byzantine script). 
Nuremberg Mahzor (online, National Library of Israel; part II, images 152-153) 


Mateh Levi, in Mahzor ‘im shelosha be’urim: matté levi, bet levi, ma'ase oreg; ve-shem 
ha-kolel me-ha-be’urim korban aharon (Lemberg, 1863), part I: 35-36. 


Abraham b. Azriel, Arugat ha-bosem, ed. Ephraim E. Urbach, 4 vols. (Jerusalem, 
1963). 
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Notes 


. Pflaum, "Deux hymnes," 389—422; updated and revised in "Piyyutim," 
154-186. 

. See Yahalom, “Ats kotses," 167-182. 

. The second hymn is a translation of Kallirs “Zekher tehillat kol ma‘as” 
[vya 55 n»nn 79%], which belongs to the Zikhronot section of the shofar 
service. It would have followed the hymn treated here, which belongs to the 
Malkhuyot liturgy. 

. Daniel Goldschmidt, ed., Mahzor la-yamim ha-nora’im — le-fi minhagé bené 
Ashkenaz le-khol ‘anfehem, 2 vols. (Jerusalem: 1970). Our piyyut, “Ansikha 
Malki," is found in the "additional" (musaf) service for the first day Rosh 
Hashanah, 233-237. 

. MS Vatican Heb. 306; Parma MS 3006. On MS Vat. 306 and its French intel- 
lectual lineage, see A. Kupfer, "A commentary on Azharot" [in Hebrew], 
Kovets ‘al yad 11, part 2 (n.s.) 1989: 109—207, esp. p. 110. 


CHAPTER. 16 


ABSTINENCE IN MEDIEVAL NORTHERN 
FRANCE: A COMPARISON OF *A SLAVE FOR 
SEVEN YEARS” IN SEFER HA-MA'ASIM TO 
“THE LIEB OF ST. ALEXIS” 


Rella Kushelevsky 


efer ha-ma'asim (A Book of Tales) is a large compilation of stories from 
dd il France preserved in a single manuscript from the thirteenth 
century.! The compilation, with its 69 stories covering 78 pages (39 leaves) 
includes a varied selection of sources and literary genres. Each story begins 
with the graphically accentuated phrase “ma‘aseh be-”—“A tale of,” or if you 
wish, “Once there was’—that adorns the manuscript’s beautiful and clear 
Ashkenazic script. Some stories that entered the collection were known to 
the medieval exegetes and can be found among the commentaries of Rashi 
and the Tosafists. Many were recopied over the years, and they were appar- 
ently recounted and read aloud on various occasions before listeners, as was 
the accepted practice with the poetry and narratives of the period. The 
stories—some of which were exempla and others novellas or brief narratives 
containing romantic elements—are deeply rooted in the cultural expanse 
in which they were created or adapted. Their study in the cultural context 
of Ashkenaz, and especially of northern France, can contribute both to the 
research of this compilation as a literary creation as well as to the historical 
study of various types of discourse in which the stories participate. 

One of the longest stories in the compilation, not known from earlier 
sources, is ‘Eved le-sheva‘ shanim (A Slave for Seven Years) (325a-325b). In 
this chapter, I will suggest that this story is part of the discourse on absti- 
nence in Jewish and Christian sources in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
in northern France. The chapter will examine this story from a number of 
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perspectives: a study of the story itself; a comparison with a talmudic story 
that shares the motif of temporary abstinence between husband and wife; a 
comparison to a well-known Christian legend, “The Life of St. Alexis," here 
discussed as a parallel to the Jewish story; and, finally, an examination of 
some sources of the Ashkenazic Pietists and the polemic literature, relevant 
to the story. 

The story begins with a childless man whose prayers for a son are 
answered, who devotes himself to teaching the boy the Torah. After he dies, 
the boy's mother insists that her son must learn his father's trade and engage 
in commerce. Her son, however, is unable to accept the norms of decep- 
tion and theft inherent in trade, and returns to his mother empty handed. 
A funeral happens to pass by and he joins the mourners in order to pay his 
respects to the dead. He then meets Elijah, who is plowing, a clean profes- 
sion that captures his heart. Elijah allows him to make a wish and he wishes 
for a worthy, God-fearing wife. Elijah immediately takes him to the place 
of one of three women of valor in the world where he asks her if she would 
marry the young man, and she agrees. 

On the seventh day after the wedding ceremony, Elijah returns to the 
young man and finds him "sporting with his wife," an expression of clearly 
erotic connotations.” Elijah rebukes him for abandoning the Torah because 
of his passion for his wife and informs him that he will be sold into slavery for 
seven years against the seven days of nuptial festivities. The young man bursts 
into tears, which his bride, who was not witness to his meeting with Elijah, 
takes as a sign for his yearning for his family. She decides to return with him 
to his mother’s home, but their plan does not turn out as expected. While on 
their way, the young man goes to bathe in the river, Elijah appears, abducts, 
and sells him into slavery. When her husband does not return, the woman 
realizes that this must be from God. She accepts the decree and decides to 
settle there, in that place. In her wisdom, she foresees a famine in the land, 
and advances a plan that will return her husband to her. With the help of her 
slaves and maidservants, she builds a city and plants a field. 

Her plan succeeds. When the famine comes and people from all over 
travel to the city to trade for food, she identifies her husband with his mas- 
ter. She reveals herself to him and learns about his life during the last five 
years of slavery. Despite their emotional encounter, the young man decides, 
in agreement with his wife, to leave her again in order to complete the two 
remaining years of his slavery. When his time is up, Elijah brings the young 
back to his wife and together they travel to see his mother. The epilogue 
concludes with praise for the wife, as it says of her “A woman of valor who 
can find” (Prov. 30). 

This story is unknown from previous sources in the Talmud or compila- 
tions of stories from the east. As far as we know, the first written version of 
the story is this one in Sefer ha-ma‘asim. Versions of this story in Ashkenaz, 
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in the Middle Ages follow the Midrash ‘aseret ha-dibberot (Midrash of the Ten 
Commandments) in the context of the commandment of “Thou shalt not 
commit adultery,? up until but not included in the Mayseh bukh, which was 
printed in the early seventeenth century. It may be concluded to a large 
degree of likelihood that the story originated in Ashkenaz and, as we will 
see, probably in France. 

The story describes the initiation process of a cultural hero who, already 
from birth, is designated for God's work. Beginning with his wondrous birth 
to a childless father and his training for his vocation: "And he taught him 
Torah greatly." Two events complicate this initiation: One is the death of 
his father, in the wake of which he is sent to engage in trade in order to pre- 
serve the family inheritance. His resistance to the plan is intuitive. Although 
disgusted by the norms of commerce, by the deceit and dishonesty that it 
involves, he still lacks the tools to offer an appropriate alternative as he sees 
it. His charitable act of joining in the funeral procession is more satisfying 
to him. The other complication involves his becoming addicted to his pas- 
sion for his bride. His love games with her, that the stranger in the image of 
Elijah happens to witness on the seventh day after the wedding, distract the 
groom from his duty to the Torah for which he was destined.? The position 
taken by the narrator is that surrendering to one's urges (sex and money) 
leaves no room for a spiritual experience, undermines morality, and disrupts 
the proper order ofthe world. This is especially so when it involves a cultural 
hero who was trained and destined from the time of his birth to devote him- 
self to God through the study of the Torah. 

The complications in the story are resolved through the mediation of 
Elijah who offers the protagonist alternative models involving a life of asceti- 
cism and abstinence: farming instead of commerce that leaves room for 
reflection and study (Elijah plows and, while he is doing so, studies a book 
that is placed atop the plow), and the period of slavery and separation from 
his wife for seven years, which are intended to cause him to submit to the 
authority above him. His process of initiation is emphasized in light of his 
wife as an ideal symbol of a “God-fearing” "woman of valor." Only at the 
internalization that love of God as a value is more sublime than love for a 
woman will he be permitted to return to his wife. Toward the end of the 
story, it indeed becomes evident that the message has been learned. When 
he is reunited with his wife after five years of bondage, he leaves her again 
of his own volition for two more years of slavery in order to complete the 
seven years. 

The model of abstinence in the story deviates conspicuously from the 
accepted norms in earlier Jewish sources. It implies reservation from marital 
relations (albeit not their complete repudiation) as a factor that competes with 
one’s love of God and His Torah. The abduction of the groom from his bride 
seven days after the wedding ceremony makes this even more extreme—an 
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approach that has no parallel, not even in the sage Ben 'Azzai, who preferred 
not to marry because his soul was drawn to the Torah, while criticizing 
himself for this at the same time.* A series of stories in tractate BT Ketubbot 
61b—63a about sages who absented themselves for long periods from home in 
order to study the Torah in Babylon offers a conflict that resembles the one 
we see in our story between marital life and the duty to learn Torah, based 
on the injunction "And you shall meditate therein day and night" (Josh. 
1:8). On the one hand, these stories offer examples of the practice among 
sages to leave their wives and go away for a long period following their 
marriage to centers of Torah study,’ whereas on the other, they warn of the 
husband's duty to fulfill his marital obligations toward his wife that, along 
with food and clothing, include a sexual obligation. The preferred norm in 
the Babylonian Talmud to marry before embarking on the intense study of 
the Torah represents the view that satisfying one's sexual urges in the context 
of marriage enables one to study the Torah in purity even during the periods 
of abstinence required for initiation into that world. 

The stories, however, also illustrate the problematic nature of this prac- 
tice and its implications for family life, and the scholars are urged to main- 
tain constant contact with their home during periods of absence. They also 
represent the added value of the period of initiation, when it is the result 
of agreement between the man and his wife.? The story of R. Akiva, who 
started out as an ignorant shepherd and who, at his wife's behest and with her 
encouragement, became a great Torah scholar, is the climax in this series of 
stories (BT Ketubbot 62b). At first, he leaves her for a period of twelve years, 
and then receives her permission to go away again, and returns to her at the 
head of thousands of students following a second period of twelve years. 
Like the “woman of valor" in our story, the figure of the wife of R. Akiva 
is extolled. 

Despite the similarities between the two stories, they represent differ- 
ent views in regard to abstinence. In the Talmud, the purpose of the life of 
abstinence is ultimately to attain a proper balance between conjugal relations 
and the study of the Torah. Our story in Sefer ha-ma‘asim is an example of 
someone who became a slave to his passion for his wife, thus, neglecting the 
study of the Torah—a value that competes with the value of marriage, with- 
out canceling it out. Accordingly, the demand not to neglect Torah study 
even during the celebratory seven days following the marriage ceremony 
is more extreme than any previous one, especially in light of the romantic 
description in tractate BT Nedarim (50a) of Akiva after his marriage picking 
the straw out of his wife’s hair in the barn where they lived. Compared to the 
demand in the Talmud to maintain constant contact with home during the 
period of initiation abroad as a Torah scholar, in “A Slave for Seven Years,” 
the wife only hears for the first time about her husband’s fate five years after 
his abduction. It would appear then that the series of stories in BT Ketubbot 
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does not really contribute to our understanding of “A Slave for Seven Years," 
and it is, therefore, necessary to take a closer look at the discourse of absti- 
nence held in the story in light of the popular literature in its surroundings 
in northern France at the time. 


De Vita S. Alexi 


The hagiographic legend of “The Life of St. Alexis," which has sources in 
Syriac and Greek in the second half of the fifth century, was very widespread 
in the High Middle Ages in western Europe in Latin and in various local ver- 
naculars. Outstanding among them are its versions in old French, the earliest 
of which is from the eleventh century, and which were adapted throughout 
the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries.’ 

Historical processes led to changes in the versions of the story; throughout 
its development, the story was accepted as a paradigmatic tale, and in the 
thirteenth century, as a model of religious devotion among the laity, espe- 
cially for men.'? The story was accompanied by a widespread cult through- 
out the Middle Ages that was expressed in the establishment of churches, 
chapels, and altars named for St. Alexis in various locations, a feast day in his 
honor in the Christian calendar (July 17), and his emulation based on values 
of suffering, humility, self-denial, prayer, and fasting, and the commemora- 
tion of episodes from his life in the visual arts. Alexis also became the patron 
saint of travelers, pilgrims, beggars, and lepers, as well as a role model for the 
giving of charity.! 

In the next two sections, I will analyze the Latin legend and its versions 
in old French as a parallel to “A Slave for Seven Years," and as a point of 
departure for the medieval discourse of abstinence. According to the Latin 
version in Acta Sanctorum, Alexis was born to wealthy, previously childless, 
parents in response to their prayers for an heir, and as a reward for their piety 
and charity to the poor and needy. When he was born, his parents decided 
to take on a life of purity and abstinence in the context of their marriage 
and hired teachers to instruct their son in the sacraments of the church and 
other subjects of learning, especially spiritual studies. When he reached the 
right age, they chose him a worthy wife from the family of the emperor and 
they were married in a magnificent church ceremony. When evening fell, 
the father urged his son to approach the festive bridal bed and draw his wife 
close. When the couple was alone, Alexis lectured his bride on the principles 
of the faith, gave her the buckle of his belt, and left her in order to set out 
on a life of abstinence. He then traveled to the port, boarded a ship, and 
arrived in Leodikya, and from there went to Edessa in Syria to the Church 
of the Virgin Mary. The belongings he took with him he distributed among 
the poor, while he himself wore rags and lived among the destitute beggars 
in the church courtyard. 
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When it became known in Rome that Alexis had left, his father sent out 
his servants to search for him, but when they arrived in Edessa, they did 
not recognize him. His young bride remained with his mother throughout 
all the years, both grieving his absence. For 17 years, Alexis lived among 
the beggars and poor in the courtyard of the Church of the Virgin Mary, 
until she revealed that he was a saint and ordered him to enter the church. 
But Alexis could not bear the adulation of his admirers and boarded a ship 
to take him to a different destination. However, a storm took the ship to 
Rome, where his parents lived. Assuming that he would remain unrecog- 
nized and to avoid becoming a burden to strangers, he came to his parents’ 
home, where he lived for another 17 years under a staircase, never revealing 
his true name. His identity was ultimately revealed by a heavenly voice after 
his death and in the story of his life that he wrote on parchment. His parents 
were inconsolable, and Alexis was declared a saint and buried in the Church 
of Boniface. 

Although containing similarities, the stories are, of course, far from iden- 
tical. Well-known topoi from Jewish folklore are evident, such as the child- 
less father who begets a son in his old age; the biblical story of Joseph, who 
reveals his identity to his brothers during the famine in Canaan; and the 
story of the Crescentia type included in Sefer ha-ma'asim (310b—311a), motifs 
from which have also been integrated into the story under discussion here.? 
Nevertheless, through the heterogeneous texture of the story, the influence 
of the legend of “The Life of St. Alexis" is especially evident. 

The most outstanding aspect that "The Life of St. Alexis" and "A Slave 
for Seven Years" share is the groom's decision to retire to a life of abstinence 
and asceticism following the wedding ceremony, for what appear to be com- 
pletely opposed reasons. The ceremony itself becomes a crossroads leading to 
a life of abstinence under compulsion or by choice. In the Jewish story, the 
decision to take up a life of abstinence belongs to Elijah, who becomes the 
young man's guardian and abducts him from his wife. In the Christian story, 
it is Alexis himself who makes this decision. In both stories, the wife accepts 
her husband's departure, albeit after the fact—whether as an expression of 
acceptance of God's justice in the Jewish story, which is further confirmed in 
their reunion five years later," or as a recognition of Alexis's resolve and lack 
of any choice in the Christian one. 

A series of additional shared motifs allow us to draw conclusions regard- 
ing the affinity of "A Slave for Seven Years" to the legend of Alexis: the 
character of the childless father who is given a son thanks to his piety; the 
father's devotion to his son's spiritual education; the initiation process that 
involves self-negation and experiences of abasement (either as a slave or an 
anonymous beggar); the temporary return home that increases the difficulty 
in the period of abstinence; and, finally, the return to the mother's or par- 
ents home. On this shared background, the difference in the shaping of the 
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conflict between the love of God and love of woman that underlies the story 
becomes evident. 

The Latin version of the Alexis legend was translated and adapted with 
considerable changes into old French, both orally as well as in writing in the 
documented versions, starting from the eleventh century, and especially in 
the two centuries that followed. I will argue that the Hebrew story resembles 
the versions in French more than it does the Latin one presented above, in 
respect to the voice given in them to the woman and the extent of emphasis 
on the emotional dimensions of the story. I conclude from this that the ver- 
sion in the Sefer ha-ma'asim is typically French, and was influenced by the 
vernacular versions of the story, both orally and in writing, as opposed to 
the Latin version. 

The vernacular versions of the story in French have been studied exten- 
sively, and for our discussion, it is of particular interest to note a finding 
that relates to the parting scene between Alexis and his bride on their wed- 
ding night. Three scholars, Carl Odenkirche, Charles Stebbins, and Emma 
Campbell, who studied different versions in Latin and French, noted a con- 
sistent trend in the French versions to describe the emotional aspects, erotic 
implications, and intensification ofthe conflict in Alexis between sexual pas- 
sion and love of God. Odenkirche compares the emotional description in the 
Hildesheim version from the eleventh century of Alexis's struggle with his 
sexual urges to the matter-of-fact description in the earlier versions in Syriac 
and Greek, and in the assumed Latin version from the eleventh century. 
Stebbins points to the further intensification of this trend in the thirteenth 
century, in MS Paris (P), as is implied by the detailed description of the bed- 
room, the woman's beauty, the intensity of the temptation, her response to 
Alexis's decision, his struggle with leaving, and the emotions that accompany 
their parting. The narrator identifies with the wife-bride's great pain and 
shares with the reader his difficulty in describing it due to its immensity.” 
Emma Campbell also draws conclusions, hers with a gender orientation, 
regarding the emphasized emotional expression of the feelings of the bride 
in the two French versions, from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.!? 

These studies evince a clear later development that is dependent on their 
historical and cultural context.? A further investigation of the French ver- 
sions of the legend not discussed by the above scholars bolsters their claims: 
In MS 2471 Fr. from the twelfth century, Alexis gazes at his wife as the 
candles burn bright all around, and she is noble, desirable, and lovely, and 
he turns his eyes away to God, whom he loves more than anything else, and 
confesses his torment in fighting the sin and his fear of losing Him if he does 
not leave immediately.” In response to the anticipated parting, she grieves 
over her future loneliness?! and declares: “S’encor ne t^ voi, de duel m'estuet 
morir? /,. | /S'a ten consel le peusse trouver, / Qu'ensamble toi me laissaisses aler,/Je me 
veroies gentement conreer,/ Tondre mes crins, un capel a fubler, / Et prendre escerpe et 
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un bourdon ferré;/ Servirai toi de tes dras relaver,/ Ne ja luxure ne m’ verras demener, / 
Ne adultére, ne autre putteé.? The tendency to intensify the conflict in the 
character of Alexis along with the erotic tension, and to provide a detailed 
description of his feelings for his bride, can also be found in another version 
from the thirteenth century.?* 

In light ofthe French versions of the legend of Alexis, we can now return 
to the Hebrew narrative. Two scenes in the story are emotional—contrary 
to the practice in folktales, which tend mostly to focus on the actions rather 
than introspections of the protagonist: the response of the young man to the 
news that he will be separated from his wife for seven years of slavery (weep- 
ing and lamentation); and the response of the woman to their reunion after 
five years of separation (“she stood and embraced and kissed him"). Except 
that, this time, it is different: This time, in contrast to his behavior after the 
wedding ceremony, the young man gives precedence to duty over emotion. 
In consultation with his wife, he leaves her for another two years of bondage, 
until he has completed his seven-year quota of abstinence and asceticism. 
The emotional expression in both of these scenes intensifies the conflict 
between the love of a woman and love of God and His Torah. 

The story approaches the legend of the life of St. Alexis as it was adapted 
in France in the vernacular in two ways: One is through the radicalization 
of the story of abstinence compared to the talmudic story of R. Akiva and 
his wife as discussed above; and the other by giving of expression to the 
characters’ feelings in accordance with the trend in the French versions of 
the legend of Alexis. Can we point to a social-cultural substrate in Ashkenaz 
that enabled the creation and acceptance of "A Slave for Seven Years" despite 
its unusual message? 


The Discourse of Abstinence in Ashkenaz 


The discourse on abstinence in Ashkenaz as a whole, and particularly in the 
context of the conflict between the love of God and His Torah and the love 
of a woman and pleasures, was held in a number of sources. Abstinence was 
considered worthy behavior for a pietist in Ashkenaz. On the basis of the 
external Mishnah quoted in the name of R. Pinhas ben Yair in tractate BT 
‘Avodah zarah 20b that discusses the levels of worship of God,”° R. Eleazar 
of Worms instructs his followers in the norms of purity, abstinence, and 
caution, explaining that they must be very strict with themselves regarding 
what is permitted and what is forbidden where women are concerned and 
to refrain from looking at them, or "even at clothing laid out to dry on the 
wall,” should they belong to a women he does not know.?7 

In Sefer hasidim— sexual temptation is presented as an obstacle to attain- 
ing absolute adherence to God through the study of the Torah.?? In the tract 
"Matters of the study of Torah" in Sefer hasidim, the author recommends that 
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young men that come to their teacher to study the Torah sit in a vessel of 
cold water whenever they feel their urges overcoming them (paragraph 798, 
p. 201); in paragraph 400 in the same tract, he recommends that the teacher 
should have a separate entrance to his home and a separate one for the study 
hall so as not to cause the young students to fall into temptation by looking 
at the females of his household. Even normative married life can constitute 
an obstacle: “When a man speaks long with a woman or with his wife, he is 
wasting time that should be devoted to the study of Torah (paragraph 770). 
This idea is further expanded: 


When a person ponders day and night a woman or money, and is willing 
to give his life for them...playing with children and women and laughing 
with friends and excursions and idle chatter cause a person to waste time that 
should be devoted to the study of Torah, consequently you must with all your 
heart and all your soul abandon your love and work to worship and love the 
Almighty... And that same love [of God] prevents a person from wasting time 
that should be devoted to Torah study because of illusions and to amuse his 
children and the love of seeing woman and talking, he must also abandon 
excursions and this will cause him to sing pleasantly to fill his heart with love 
of God, and work and toil on the path that is the will of the Almighty. ..?? 


These ideas receive even greater emphasis in the Margaliyot edition 
(paragraph 14) of Sefer hasidim, based on the Bologna Press, where the con- 
nection between these matters is explicitly expounded on in a discussion of 
the essence of the love of God: "The root ofthe love of God is 'And you shall 
love the Lord your God with all your heart and with all your soul and with 
all your might...’ (Deuteronomy 6:4)? 

These sources and others represent the dilemma in "A Slave for Seven 
Years" and the repercussions, according to Sefer hasidim, of excessive preoc- 
cupation with love for a woman at the expense of Torah study. Nevertheless, 
these excerpts from Sefer hasidim do not preach extreme abstinence or the 
complete negation of sexuality per se among the followers of the Pietist 
movement.?! The very same sources themselves, as Grossman claims, make 
it possible to distinguish between the Jewish discourse on abstinence and 
the Christian one.** Sefer hasidim describes passion for God in terms of the 
passion of a man for a woman so as to highlight the conflict that they create 
without supporting sexual abstinence: "And that intense joy that overcomes 
the heart that even a young man who has not come to his wife for many days 
and has great passion when his seed shoots like an arrow and takes pleasure, 
which cannot be compared to the intense strength of his joy at his love of 
God” (paragraph 815). This image, the purpose of which is to illustrate the 
intensity of love for God, at the same time, gives full legitimacy to sexual 
pleasure in the context of marriage. Considerable freedom is given to a hus- 
band and wife in their sexual relations in order to prevent sinful thoughts, 
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which are worse than the sin itself. This is closer to the position noted 
above in the Babylonian Talmud that sexual satisfaction in marital life makes 
it possible for the scholar to learn the Torah in purity, even while abroad, in 
sharp contrast to the fundamentally negative approach taken by the Christian 
church toward sexuality. In Christianity, marriage, even after it has been 
consecrated by the church, is perceived as a life that is essentially inferior to 
one of abstinence and asceticism. 

Another expression of this that is relevant to the legend of Alexis is absti- 
nence between a married couple, such as the decision made by Alexis's par- 
ents to live a life of abstinence after their prayers were answered and they 
were given a son, and, of course, the example of Alexis himself who left his 
wife on their wedding night before his marriage was consummated.?^ These 
fundamental differences in approach in regard to sexuality are also expressed 
in the polemical literature. In his edition of Nitsahon Vetus, David Berger 
points to the aggressive attacks on the Christian ideal of celibacy in contrast 
to the value of marriage in Jewish society, in which it was believed to serve 
as a protection against adultery and licentiousness.? 

Sefer hasidim contains a discourse on abstinence in the context of the laws 
of penitence as well. The penitence of the fence is a lifestyle that the sinner 
adopts in order not to stumble back into sin, and is expressed in a system 
of "fences" or restrictions that forbid that which is permitted, in addition 
to the previously existing restrictions in Jewish law.% The typical example 
that appears in Sefer hasidim and Sefer ha-rokeah is a response to the sin of 
adultery. The sinner must refrain "from any pleasures from a woman except 
his wife," not even to look into the face of another woman in order not to 
engage even in sinful thought. In Sefer ha-rokeah, in the context of the laws 
of Rosh Hashanah, it is a condition of repentance “that he not see the face 


"55 and in the paragraph on the 


of a woman or her clothes, except of his wife, 
laws of repentance, greater detail is provided.*? 

The sanctification of God's name, as a supreme value among the Hasidé 
Ashkenaz, is yet another expression of the value of qualified abstinence 
among them. As Joseph Dan noted, "The war on the wicked desires 
and the evil inclination, abstinence from the pleasures of the world, 
self-mortification for penance, withstanding the temptations of the 
world...[were a preparation] for the great, total test of sanctification of 
God's name, which is the absolute negation of this world and its pleasures, 
of Christianity and its symbols, and that means total abstinence and supreme 
mortification.”*° We can see that various types of discourses of abstinence, 
which are not necessarily the practice of abstinence, were held in Germany 
and France in different Jewish sources, without denying the fundamental 
difference between the Jewish sources’ generally positive view of sexuality 
in the context of marriage and the reservations and negative view taken by 


the Christian approach. 


6. 
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Notes 


Oxford, Bodleian Library, Or. 135 (Neubauer, 1466), ff.300a—339b. This 
article is the fruit of research under the sponsorship of the Israeli Academy 
of Sciences (no. 6470, 2008—2012) on Sefer ha-ma'asim in preparation of a 
critical edition. For a number of studies on the compilation as a whole and 
on the manuscript copied in it, see Eli Yassif, “Sefer ha-ma'asim," Tarbiz, 
53 (1984): 409—429 and his “‘Penai’ ve-‘ruah rehavah’: halakhah u-ma'aseh 
be-hithavvut ha-sippur ha-‘ivri be-shalhé yemé ha-benayim,” Kiryat Sefer 62 
(1988-1989); 887—892. See as well Malachi Beit-Arie, “Ketav yad Oxford 
Bodl. Or. 135: be-shulé ma’amaro shel E. Yassif,” Tarbiz 54 (1984): 631—634. 
I would like to express my heartfelt thanks to Elisheva Baumgarten, my col- 
league and partner for the research of Sefer Ha-ma'asim, for her helpful com- 
ments all along our mutual work. Special thanks to Tovi Bibring for her help 
with locating and translating a selection of vernacular versions of “The Life 
of Alexis,"which are a major contribution to this chapter. 


. See Gen. 26:8: "And it came to pass...that Abimelekh king of the Philistines 


looked out at a window, and saw, and, behold, Isaac was sporting with 
Rebecca his wife." Rashi notes: "He saw him engaging in marital relations.” 
In the current story, the expression refers to love games and courting, rather 
than to sexual relations that are forbidden by Jewish law immediately after 
the wedding night, due to the virginal blood. 

Midrash of the Ten Commandments is a compilation of stories and homilies 
that illustrate the commandments. The story appears in manuscripts from 
Ashkenaz: Wolfenbüttel 36.25, fol. 19—20 (fourteenth century); Parma 2269 
(de Rossi 473), fol. 76a—77a (fourteenth century); Oxford, Bodleian Library 
268 (Opp. 27), fol. 242a-—242b (sixteenth-seventeenth centuries) and in 
manuscripts in Spanish script: Vatican 107, fol. 175a-176a (Provence 1438); 
Moscow-Guenzburg 111, fol. 123a—124a (1462). 

Mayseh Bukh, Basel 1602, fol. 161—163, paragraph 197. The story does not 
appear in the manuscripts of the Mayseh Bukh. 

The groom's weeping at what Elijah tells him, his bride's attempt to discover 
the reason and her numerous hypotheses, and ultimately, her response to her 
groom's disappearance in my opinion express her sorrow at being parted from 
him and her acceptance of the judgment, rather than feelings of guilt and 
repentance at having engaged in forbidden sexual relations. 

Theodore Albeck ed., [Midrash] Bereshit rabbah (Jerusalem, 1995), 34:6, 
326-327; BT Yevamot 63b. Also notable in this context is the exemption from 
having to go out to war given in the Bible to a groom in the first year of 
marriage (Deut. 20:7). 

Daniel Boyarin calls this phenomenon "the married monk," see Carnal Israel: 
Reading Sex in Talmudic Culture (Berkeley, Los Angeles, 1993), 154—155. 

The wife's permission for the period of absence is a factor that the Mishna 
and Talmud discuss, as well as the negative repercussions if that permission is 
forced, compared to the benefits when it is given freely. 

There are many versions of the legend. The partial selection here represents 
versions of one story and not literary adaptations that digress considerably 
from the core of the story. For a survey of the history of the legend and 
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its versions in Syriac, Greek and Latin, as well as in old French from the 
eleventh century, based on MS Hildesheim, see Carl J. Odenkirchen, The 
Life of St. Alexis, Classical Folia Editions (Brookline, 1978), 92-141; Gaston 
Paris and Léopold Pannier, eds. La vie de Saint Alexis, Poème du XF siècle et 
renouvellements des XII’, XIIF et XIV siècles (Paris, 1887) [1872]. Additional 
versions that I will refer to later are: Acta Sanctorum, Julii, Vol. IV, 251—253, 
which appears along with a translation into English in Odenkirchen, 34—51; 
“The Golden Legend" by Jacobus de Voragine, which is very similar to the 
Acta Sanctorum version. In translation into English: Jacobus de Voragine, The 
Golden Legend, Readings on the Saints, #94, trans. William Granger Ryan 
(Princeton, 1995), 1: 371—374. These two later sources, Acta Sanctorum and 
The Golden Legend, make it possible to reconstruct the ancient Latin version 
that we do not have. Additional versions relevant to the discussion are: (1) a 
version from the thirteenth century in old French (MS Paris 2162 marked 
as MS P), published in Charles E. Stebbins, A Critical Edition of the 13th and 
14th Centuries Old French Poem Versions of the ‘Vie de Saint Alexis’ (Tübingen, 
1974), 21-63. A comparison of this version to the original Latin source in 
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